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MRS. CAMERON, HER FRIENDS, AND HER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


TENNYSON, WATTS, TAYLOR, HERSCHEL. 


BY V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 


ET us walk on past the great cedar to the 
little green door which opens into the 
lane near the bridge. Tennyson passed this 
way very often to Dimbola, the house of his 
restless friend and neighbor, Mrs. Cameron, 
which stands by the roadside some half 
the way from Farringford to the sea. In 
the days between 1860 and 1878, when the 
Camerons left for Ceylon, Mrs. Cameron was 
almost as famous and well-known a figure in 
Freshwater as Tennyson himself. 

Quick impulse immediately acted upon was 
the prevailing note in a character of singular 
charm, and Dimbola, her Freshwater home, 
reflects many of the characteristics of its 
late owner. Freshwater, when she first came 
to it, could not boast of many large houses 
«replete with every modern comfort»; but 
Mrs. Cameron, having resolved to settle 
there, solved the problem of house accom- 
modation with rapid originality. A certain 
sailor named Jacob Long owned two cottages 
with a view from their bay-windows not ex- 
celled by any in Freshwater, and these Mrs. 
Cameron purchased, converting them into a 
commodious, if somewhat singular, mansion 
by uniting them with a castellated center 
hall, and naming the united structure after 
a property in Ceylon. But a long course of 
buildingstill lay before Jacob Long’s cottages, 


and rooms rose up rapidly, one after another, 
windows were built in a day, lawns made in a 
night, and the whole place was transformed, 
without and within, at the dictates of a 
hospitality boundless in intention and a 
heart large enough to give the whole world 
a welcome. The house is silent now and 
tenantless. All its old feverish life and 
bustle are stilled as the heart which beat 
here in true sympathy with every living 
creature that came within its reach needing 
such succor. Her pretty maids, her scholars, 
her poets, her philosophers, astronomers, and 
divines, all those men of genius who came 
and sat willingly to her while in a fever of 
artistic emotion she plied the instruments of 
her art,—and photography with Mrs, Cam- 
eron was an art,—they have all gone, and 
silence is the only tenant left at Dimbola. 
Yet the place is full of memories. Faces look 
down through the half-gloom, recalling the 
past. Here is Charles Darwin, leader into new 
realms of knowledge, with his written words 
beneath his likeness: «I like this portrait 
better than any other that has been done of 
me.» Here is Sir John Herschel’s other self, 
in all its « grandeur and dignity,» Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s greatest success. Here is Lorgfellow, 
sweet singer from across the seas, as he 
looked on that July day in 1868 when Tenny- 
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son grimly left him to Mrs. Cameron, saying: 
« Longfellow, you will have to do whatever 
she tells you. I ’ll come back soon and see 
what is left of you.» Longfellow’s own record 
of his visit to Tennyson at Freshwater is en- 
shrined in his sonnet called « Wapentake.» 

There are many more portraits here be- 
sides these—portraits of Browning and 
Tennyson and beautiful old Sir Henry Tay- 
lor, whom she always addressed as « Philip,»! 

1 Referring to his drama «Philip van Artevelde.» 
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one of the handsomest, as he was one of the 
most good-natured, of all her models. Be- 
fore her death in Ceylon, whither heart ties 
drew her in the evening of her life, Mrs. 
Cameron began a little account of her work, 
which was, unfortunately, never finished. She 
had much to tell of all the great men who 
came to Freshwater to see Tennyson or her 
during the eighteen years of her residence 
there. What little she was able to write 
has been kindly put at my disposal by her son. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIA MARGARET CAMERON. 


MAUD—4«THE PASSION-FLOWER AT THE GATE.» 


Writing more especially of her photog- 
raphy, she says: «From the first moment I 
handled my lens with a tender ardor, and 
it has now become to me a living thing with 
voice, memory, and creative vigor. Many and 
many a week in the year ’64 I worked fruit- 
lessly, but not hopelessly. I longed to arrest 
all beauty that came before me, and at length 
the longing has been satisfied. I turned my 
coal-house into my dark room, and a glazed 
fowl-house | had given to my children became 


my glass-house. The hens were liberated, — 
I hope and believe not eaten, —the profit of 
my boys on new-laid eggs was stopped, and 
all hands and hearts sympathized in my new 
labor, since the society of hens and chickens 
was soon changed for that of poets, prophets, 
painters, and lovely maidens, who all in turn 
have immortalized the humble little farm- 
erection.» 

In 1865 she exhibited in Scotland «a head 
of Henry Taylor with the light illumining 

6 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIA MARGARET CAMERON. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


the countenance» in a way that cannot be 
described. Of him she wrote: «One chief 
friend lent himself greatly to my early ef- 
forts. Regardless of the possible dread that 
sitting to my fancy might be making a fool 
of himself, he, with the greatness which be- 
longs to unselfish affection, consented to be 
in turn Friar Laurence with Juliet, Pros- 
pero with Miranda, Ahasuerus with Queen 
Esther, to hold my poker as his scepter, and 
do whatever I desired of him, so utterly with 
this great friend was it true that 
6 


« , . . the chord of Self, . 
pass’d in music out of sight. 


. trembling, 


And not only were my pictures secured for 
me, but entirely out of the Prospero and 
Miranda picture sprang a marriage which 
has, I hope, cemented the welfare and well- 
being of a real King Cophetua, who in the 
Miranda saw the prize which has proved a 
jewel in that monarch’s crown,» and which 
produced «one of the prettiest idylls of real 
life that can be conceived.» 

















Writing of one of her models, she says: 
« A little maid of my own from early girlhood 
has been one of the most beautiful and con- 
stant of my models, and in every manner of 
form has her face been reproduced, yet 
never has it been felt that the grace of the 
fashion of it has perished. This last autumn 
her head, illustrating the exquisite «Maud,» — 


«There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate, — 


is as pure and perfect in outline as were my 
Madonna studies ten years ago, with ten 
times added pathos in the expression. The 
very unusual attributes of her character and 
complexion of her mind, if I may so call it, 
deserve mention in due time, and are the 
wonder of those whose life is blended with 
ours as intimate friends of the house.» 

She goes on to relate some amusing inci- 
dents in her photographic career, quoting, 
among other things, a very polite letter she 
received from «an exceedingly kind man 
from Berlin,» who «sent his extraordinarest 
respects to the celebrated and famous female 
photographs»; but space will not permit of 
further reference to these here. While stay- 
ing at Little Holland House, whither she had 
moved her camera for the purpose, she took 
a portrait of «the great Carlyle,» who wrote 
of the result: «Has something of likeness, 
though terrifically ugly and woe-begone ! My 
candid opinion.» 

« When I have had these men before my 
camera, my whole soul,» she writes, «has 
endeavored to do its duty toward them in 
recording faithfully the greatness of the 
inner as well as the features of the outer 
man. The photograph thus taken has been 
almost the embodiment of a prayer. Most 
devoutly was this feeling present to me when 
I photographed my illustrious and revered as 
well as beloved friend, Sir John Herschel. 
He was to me as a teacher and high priest. 
From my earliest girlhood I had loved and 
honored him, and it was after a friendship 
of thirty-one years’ duration that the high 
task of giving his portrait to the nation was 
allotted tome. When I began to photograph 
I sent my first triumphs to this revered friend, 
and his hurrahs for my success I here give. 
The date is September 25th, 1866: 


«My DEAR Mrs. CAMERON: This last batch of 
your photographs is indeed wonderful—and won- 
derful in two distinct lines of perfection. That 
head of the ‘mountain nymph, sweet Liberty» (a 
little farouche and égarée, by the way, as if just 
let loose and half afraid that it was too good), is 
really a most astonishing piece of high relief. She 
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is absolutely alive and thrusting out her head from 
the paper into the air. This is your own special 
style. The other of ‘Summer Days) is in the other 
manner, quite different, but very beautiful, and 
the grouping perfect. Proserpine is awful. If 
ever she was ‘herself the fairest flower, her 
(cropping) by ‘gloomy Dis) has thrown the deep 
shadows of Hades into not only the colour, but the 
whole cast and expression of her features. Chris- 
tabel is a little too indistinct, to my mind, but a 
fine head. The large profile is admirable, and 
altogether you seem resolved to outdo yourself in 
every fresh effort. 


«This was encouragement enough,» she 
continues, «for me to feel myself held 
worthy to take this noble head of my great 
master myself; but three years I had to wait 
patiently and longingly before the opportu- 
nity could offer. Meanwhile I took another 
immortal head—that of Alfred Tennyson; 
and the result was that profile portrait 
which he himself designates as the ‘Dirty 
Monk. It isa fit representation of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, and Henry Taylor said the picture 
was as fine as Alfred Tennyson’s finest poem. 
The laureate has since said of it that he likes 
it better than any photograph that has been 
taken of him. 

« At this same time,» she concludes, « Mr. 
Watts gave me such encouragement that I 
felt as if I had wings to fly with.» 

And these are the last words she wrote of 
the memoir, which was, alas! never finished. 

Mrs. Cameron’s house at Freshwater, the 
rendezvous of many distinguished men and 
women, was in some sort the refuge of 
many whose heart’s desire it was to know 
Tennyson. No one she could help was ever 
turned away; none willingly would she have 
left «out of the feast of life» With Tenny- 
son she was on terms of friendly intimacy, 
being in her relationship with him, as in all 
other matters, a law unto herself. She could, 
and did, say anything to him, though always 
within the limits set by high-bred feeling and 
a heart that was never at fault. One day 
some American acquaintances of hers, visi- 
tors at Freshwater, went up to Farringford 
in the expectation of seeing Tennyson. But 
soon after they returned to Dimbola with a 
rueful tale of disappointment. «Oh, he won’t 
see you?» she said. «Come with me!» And 
thereupon hastily throwing on her shawl, she 
took them straightway to Farringford, en- 
tered the open hall door, and marched them 
into the drawing-room, where Mr. Tennyson 
and his wife were seated. « Alfred,» she said, 
« these strangers come from a far country to 
see the lion of Freshwater; and» —waving her 
hand—« behold—a bear! » 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JULIA MAI.GARET CAMERON 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


Tennyson, ever gentle with his friends, 
caught her direct humor, and broke into a 
hearty laugh, receiving his visitors in the 
kindliest manner. 

Mrs. Cameron filled almost as conspicuous 
a part in Freshwater in those days as Tenny- 
son; but she was not his only friend at Dim- 
bola. Between him and Mr. Cameron, the 
placid and stately old scholar, whose form, 
wrapped about in a dressing-gown of royal 
purple, was so picturesque an object in the 
house, there subsisted a no less sincere 

+ 


friendship. If anything, more deeply read 
in the classics than the laureate, there were 
many things in common between them. «In 
the whirl of my mother’s friendship with 
Tennyson, Tennyson’s regard for my father 
has been overlooked,» the son remarked to 
me, in talking of the old Freshwater days. 
Mr. Cameron had filled high office in India 
and Ceylon with distinction, and he was an 
old, silvery-haired man when he came to live 
at Freshwater. In 1875 he went out to Cey- 
lon, returning the following summer. His 














long white beard had grown in the interval, 
somewhat altering his appearance. « Why, 
Cameren,” said Tennyson, meeting him sud- 
denly, «I declare you ’ve been and dipped 
your chin in the moonlight since I saw you!» 

«Personal sympathy,» wrote Mrs. Cameron, 
«has helped me on very much. My husband, 
from first to last, has watched every picture 
with delight; and it is my daily habit to run 
to him with every glass upon which a fresh 
glory is newly stamped, and to elicit his en- 
thusiastic applause. This habit of running 
into the dining-room with my wet pictures 
has stained such an immense quantity of 
table-linen with nitrate of silver—indelible 
stains—that I should have been banished 
from any less indulgent household.» 

I have spoken of « lawns made in a night »; 
the statement I believe to be literally true. 
Mr. Cameron loved to sun himself of a 
morning in the garden behind Dimbola, in 
spite of the rows of peas and cabbages which 
grew there, obstructing his way and wetting 
his flowing garments with dew. Mrs. Cam- 
eron, not a little concerned at this, had 
endeavored to induce him to desist from 
walking there. But the garden in the end 
always proved too attractive for him to de- 
sist; so she planned an original way out of 
the difficulty. Cart-loads of turf were cut 
from the downs, an army of workmen was 
employed, and when Mr. Cameron went forth 
in the morning to walk in the company of 
his vegetables, he found, to his vast sur- 
prise, that they had all vanished, and in 
their place a smooth lawn was warming 
itself in the sunlight! That was what all 
Mrs. Cameron’s eccentricities came to—the 
outpouring impulse of an affectionate heart. 
She could never, in the largest sense of which 
the words are susceptible, doenough for those 
she loved, and their name was legion; she 
could never do it quickly enough, and that 
was the extent and the charm of her idiosyn- 
crasy. «We all love her,» wrote Sir Henry 
Taylor—« Alice, I, Aubrey de Vere, Lady 
Monteagle; and even Lord Monteagle, who 
likes eccentricity in no other form, likes 
her.» 

Many and many a story might be told of 
her, full of tender interest and humor; but 
I must confine myself here to one or two. 
She once planted a brier hedge about her 
house, which in its season of beauty became 
an irresistible temptation to the passers-by. 
The village policeman brought this solemnly 
to her notice. 

« Everybody, ma’am, who passes by plucks 
a branch of it.» 

VoL. LV.—2. 
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«That is just what it is there for,» she 
answered briskly, to his dismay. 

A feature of her personality which lay at 
the root of her great success as a photog- 
rapher was her love of all that was beau- 
tiful. «She was always took by a face,» as 
an old woman in Freshwater who remembers 
her put it to me. Charles Turner said the 
same thing in poet’s language, when he told 
her, in the sonnet he addressed to her on 
leaving the Isle of Wight after a visit, that 
she «loved all loveliness.» In obedience to 
this impulse, she invariably stopped and spoke 
to any one, however unknown, whether in 
a great London thoroughfare or a village 
lane, whose beauty attracted her. «I am 
Mrs. Cameron,» she would say; « perhaps you 
have heard of me. You would oblige me very 
much if you would let me photograph you. 
Will you let me do so?» And by such bold 
and unconventional means she prevailed on 
many, absolute strangers though they were, 
to sit to her. 

One of her models captured in this way 
was a young lady come as a summer visitor 
to Freshwater. Mrs. Cameron, engrossed at 
that time in some remarkably fine studies 
illustrative of the « Idylls of the King,» was 
at a loss for a model for Queen Guinevere. 
But the advent of the fair stranger settled 
all her doubts. Here was a beauty suited to 
her purpose; and within the hour she had 
carried her off to lunch and subsequent 
photography. 

The lady proved a most kind and inde- 
fatigable model. The village postman had 
already been secured for King Arthur; and 
Mrs. Cameron’s picture of him in this char- 
acter is one of the best things in the col- 
lection. A friend, going one day to Dim- 
bola, found the young lady looking rather 
fatigued. 

« Oh,» she said, with an expressive gesture, 
«I am so tired!» 

Supposing her fatigue was the result of a 
long walk on a midsummer day, my friend 
made some suitable reference to the matter; 
but the young lady answered with a smile: 

«Oh, no! I have not been for a walk. I 
have been lying on the floor for the last two 
hours, clutching the postman’s ankle! » 

Mrs. Cameron, ever kind and unselfish, 
possessed the faculty of bringing out such 
qualities in others. In 1879 she died, a few 
months after her last return to Ceylon. 

« As the day died,» her sons wrote to Lord 
Tennyson,—«as the day died on Sunday, 
January the 26th, the sweet, tender, gracious 
spirit of our beloved mother passed away 
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in peace.» No death could have been more 
calm, more beautiful, than hers. 

In the following May her husband followed 
her. Eighteen months before, he had gone out 
in a kind of ecstasy to his old haunts. As the 
great Eastern liner in which they traveled 
was approaching Malta, where his father had 
once been governor, the silvery-haired old 
man, happy and delighted, drew his fellow- 
passengers’ attention to the fact that he had 
played there seventy-five years ago. « When 
we come round that corner,» he said, «you 
will see the fountain by which I played as a 
child. I remember throwing oranges into it, 
and my delight at seeing them flung up into 
the air by the upward gush of water.» As he 
lay peacefully but certainly dying, his sons 
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read to him in the deep-toned music of Homer. 
«I am happier than Priam,» he said gently; 
«for all my sons are with me» A local 
preacher, hearing of his illness, sent in word 
to request that he might read the Scriptures 
to him. His son brought in the message. 
« Harry, my boy,» said the old scholar, happy 
with his Homer and his sons, «if you think it 
would be any comfort to him, lethimcomein.» 

When his sons came home, Tennyson asked 
them many questions concerning the gentle 
old Benthamite, jurist, and philosopher, and 
his ardent, impetuous wife, who for so many 
years had been his near friends and neighbors 
in Freshwater.' 


1 Following this paper will be one, by the same author, 
describing Tennyson’s life at Freshwater.— EDITOR. 


A GREAT NATURALIST. 


EDWARD DRINKER COPE. 


BY HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 


EDWARD DRINKER Core was born in Philadelphia, July 28, 1840. He attended school in Philadelphia, 


and studied for a brief period in the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 


At twenty-three he 


traveled abroad, and at twenty-four he was elected professor in Haverford College, a position he soon re- 
signed. Later he became connected with the Wheeler and the Hayden United States Geological Surveys. 
In 1878 he assumed the editorship of the « American Naturalist.» He held a professorship in the University 
of Pennsylvania and the presidency of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the 
time of his death, April 12,1897. Besides his voluminous contributions to zodlogy and paleontology, he 
published two well-known volumes of essays upon evolution, and several metaphysical papers. 


YELDOM has a face reflected a character 
IO more fully than that of Professor Cope. 
His squareand prominent forehead suggested 
his vigorous intellect and marvelous memory; 
his brilliant eyes were the media of excep- 
tional keenness of observation; his prominent 
chin was in traditional harmony with his 
aggressive spirit. From this rare combina- 
tion of qualities so essential to free investi- 
gation sprang his scientific genius, and, with 
exceptional facilities of wealth and culture 
in his early education, he became a great 
naturalist—certainly the greatest America 
has produced. 

His ancestors were Pennsylvania Quakers 
remotely of English origin. His great-grand- 
father, Caleb Cope, although a patriotic col- 
onist, showed his courage and his respect for 
law by shielding Major André from mob vio- 
lence. Thomas Pim Cope, his grandfather, 
founded the famous mercantile shipping- 
house bearing the family name in Philadel- 
phia. With these antecedents of independence 
and enterprise in his family, it is probable 
that the bias for nature-study first developed 


in his father, Alfred, who, although a mer- 
chant (being a junior member of the firm of 
Cope Brothers), did all in his power, by ex- 
ample, questioning, and travel, to develop in 
Edward the habit of original thinking. If so, 
this bias followed an occasional law of he- 
redity, and accumulated as an irresistible 
impulse in the son. When the boy was only 
eight he visited the famous museum of the 
Philadelphia Academy, and in his journal, 
which fortunately is preserved, gave evidence 
of his precocious powers of observation by 
sketching a fossil ichthyosaur, and recording 
in quaint Quaker language: «Two of the 
sclerotic plates look at the eye—thee will 
see these in it.» 

The merchant service of the family played 
a weighty part in his education, for before ten 
he had voyaged both to Boston (in 1847) and 
the West Indies (in 1850), making numerous 
notes and sketches of sea life on his way. 
Like every other great naturalist, he thus 
owed far more to his own direct schooling in 
nature than to his few years of formal tutor- 
ing, for he had neither college nor university 
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training. The following passage from a long 
letter to his cousin, written at the age of 
nineteen, shows his confidence in research: 


Pleasant it is, too, to find one whose admiration 
of nature and detail is heightened, not chilled, 
by the necessary «investigation»; which, in my 
humble opinion, is one of the most useful as well 
as pleasing exercises of the intellect in the circle 
of human study. How many are there who are 
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Having passed six summers among the 
woods and streams of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, it is not surprising to find him, at 
the time this letter was written, perfectly 
familiar with the plants, birds, snakes, and 
salamanders of eastern Pennsylvania, and 
perfectly aware of the rarity of such know- 
ledge, for he adds to a description of his 
work: «Nobody in this country (or in 
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delighted with a «fine view,» but who seldom care 
to think of the mighty and mysterious agency 
that reared the hills, of the wonderful structure 
and growth of the forests that crown them, or of 
the complicated mechanism of the myriads of 
higher organisms that abound everywhere ; who 
would see but little interesting in a fungus, and 
who would shrink in affected horror from a de- 
fenseless toad! 


Europe, of ours) knows anything about sala- 
manders but Professor Baird! and thy humble 
coz — that is, in some respects.» He refers 
also to his first publication in the Academy, 
and enjoins secrecy: «I send thee a copy, 

1 Professor Spencer F. Baird, secretary of the Smith- 


sonian Institution, with whom young Cope worked a few 
months during the winter of 1859. 














with the request that thee will neither men- 
tion nor show it; for, however trifling, I should 
doubtless be miserably annoyed by some if 
thee should.» 

From this time on his range extended with 
astonishing rapidity—first among the living 
reptiles and amphibians; then among liv- 
ing and Paleozoic fishes; then among the 
great extinct reptiles of New Jersey and the 
Rocky Mountains, which form the subject 
of the accompanying article; finally among 
the ancient American quadrupeds. He ac- 
quired in turn a masterly knowledge of each 
type. Irreverent toward old systems, eager 
and ambitious to replace them by new ones 
of his own, with unbounded powers of hard 
work, whether in the field or at his desk, he 
rapidly became a leading spirit among the 
workers in the great realm of the backboned 
creation, both in America and Europe. While 


inferior in logic, he showed Huxley’s unerr-_ 


ing vision of the most distinctive feature in 
a group of animals, as well as the broad grasp 
of Cuvier and of Cuvier’s famous English dis- 
ciple, Owen. While most men of our day are 
able to specialize among the details of an 
order, or at most of a class, Cope, at the age 
of thirty-four, had in his mental horizon at 
once the five great classes, although since 
Owen’s time they had been greatly expanded 
by paleontological discovery. He was thus 
the last and the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the old school of comparative 
anatomists. His high pressure of thirty- 
eight years’ work was not consistent with 
excelling accuracy. We have often to look 
behind the returns in using Cope’s work. Yet 
if it lacks German exactness, French beauty 
of presentation, and the solidity which marks 
the best English scientific workmanship, its 
dominant principles are sound, and its chief 
anatomical generalizations will endure longer 
than those of either Owen or Cuvier. 

With this peculiar fitness for great studies 
came first the glorious opportunity of entering 
the unknown Western field as a pioneer with 
Marsh and Leidy. In 1866 he was the first to 
find along the NewJersey coast remains of the 
leaping dinosaur, Lelaps aquilunguis (p.14), 
and he anticipated Huxley in comparing these 
reptiles with the birds. In 1871 he extended 
his explorations westward into what is now 
the most arid portion of Kansas, among the 
remains of the ancient marine monsters, the 
ram-nosed mosasaur and the sea-serpent 
or elasmosaur (p. 16). Following up the rapid 
advance of government exploration in the 
Rocky Mountains between 1872 and 1878, he 
discovered in New Mexico, Colorado, and 
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Wyoming the great amphiccelias, the gigan- 
tic camarasaurus, and the frill-necked dino- 
saur agathaumas. Asa pioneer in exploration 
among these giant animals, he was obliged 
to draw his conclusions largely from frag- 
mentary and imperfect materials, leaving 
the field open to Professor Marsh’s more ex- 
haustive explorations, which were supported 
by the government. Yet, as the ensuing ar- 
ticle shows, Professor Cope illuminated the 
incomplete fragments with his reasoning and 
his fertile imagination. When a bone came 
into his hands, his first step was to turn it 
over and over, to comprehend its form thor- 
oughly, and to compare it with its nearest 
ally, then to throw out a conjecture as to its 
uses and its relation to the life economy of 
the animal as a whole. One often found him 
virtually living in the past, vividly picturing 
to himself the muddy shores of the Per- 
mian seas of Texas, where the fin-back 
lizards basked, or the great fresh-water ex- 
panses of Wyoming and Montana, where the 
dinosaurs wandered. His conclusions as to 
the habits and modes of locomotion of these 
animals, often so grotesque as to excite 
laughter, were suggestive revivals from the 
vasty deeps of time of the muscular and ner- 
vous life which once impelled the mighty 
bones. It is fortunate that some of this 
imaginative history has been written down 
by Mr. Ballou, and that although physically 
enfeebled by a mortal illness, Professor Cope 
in his last days was able to convey to Mr. 
Knight, the artist, his impressions of how 
these ancient saurians lived and moved. 
The second feature of his opportunity was, 
of course, that this pioneer exploration came 
early in the age of Darwinism, when missing 
links, not only in the human ancestry, but 
in the greater chain of backboned animals, 
were at the highest premium. Thus he was 
fortunate in recording the discovery in north- 
western New Mexico of by far the oldest 
quadrupeds known, in finding among these 
the most venerable monkey, in describing to 
the world hundreds of links—in fact, whole 
chains— of descent between the most ancient 
quadrupeds and what we please to call the 
higher types, especially the horses, camels 
tapirs, dogs, and cats. He labored success- 
fully to connect the reptiles with the amphib- 
ians, and the latter with the fishes, and was 
as quick as a flash to detect in the paper of 
another author the oversight of some long- 
sought link which he had been awaiting. 
Thus in losing him we have lost our ablest 
and most discerning critic. No one has made 
such profuse and overwhelming demonstra- 
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tion of the actual historical working of the 
laws of evolution, his popular reputation per- 
haps resting most widely upon his practical 
and speculative studies in evolution. 

Many friends in this country and abroad 
have spoken of the invigorating nature of 
his companionship. A life of intense activity, 
harassed for long periods by many difficulties 
and obstacles, many of them of his own mak- 
ing, was nevertheless wholly without worry, 
that destroyer of the mind so common in our 
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and salutary reflection; and while its votary en- 
joys the disinterested pleasure of enlarging the 
intellect and increasing the comforts of society, 
he is himself independent of the caprices of 
human intercourse and the accidents of human 
fortune. Nature is his great and inexhaustible 
treasure. His days are always too short for his 
enjoyment; ennui is a stranger to his door. At 
peace with the world and with his own mind, he 
suffices to himself, makes all around him happy, 
and the close of his pleasing and beneficial exist- 
ence is the evening of a beautiful day. 


THE LEAPING DINOSAURS. 


Lelaps aquilunguis (Cope), about twenty feet in length, from the Cretaceous of New Jersey. 


Its long hind 


legs enabled it to escape armored crocodiles and to capture the herbivorous Hadrosaurus Foulkit. 


country. His half-century’s enjoyment of re- 
search, extending from his seventh to his 
fifty-seventh year, can only be described in 
its effects upon him as buoyant; it lifted him 
far above disturbance by the ordinary mat- 
ters of life, above considerations of physical 
comfort and material welfare, and animated 
him with a serene confidence in the re- 
wards which Science extends to her votaries. 
He exemplified the truth of the words which 
Peacock puts into the meditation of Asterius: 


. . « While science moves on in the calm dignity 
of its course, affording to youth delights equally 
pure and vivid—to maturity, calm and grateful 
occupation—to old age, the most pleasing recol- 
lections and inexhaustible materials of agreeable 


While working at Cope’s museum-residence 
in Philadelphia, the writer has had many 
queer experiences in the odd, half-Bohemian 
restaurants which the naturalist frequented. 
The quality of the meal was a secondary con- 
sideration to him, provided it afforded suf- 
ficient brain fuel. While eating he always 
relaxed into pure fun, and displayed a large 
fund of amusing anecdotes of the experi- 
ences, mishaps, and frailties of scientists, his 
own as often as those of others. He worked 
deliberately, and gave his whole mind to one 
subject at a time, if he considered it of 
special importance, this power being aided 
by his remarkable memory of species and of 
objects long laid aside for future reference. 
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in his field exploration his scientific enthu- 
siasm burned still higher in pursuit of an un- 
known type or a missing link. Neither horses 
ior men could keep pace with his indefati- 
vable energy. Heat and alkali-water were 
totally disregarded. From one of his Bitter 
Creek Desert trips he returned to Fort Bridger 
completely exhausted,and for weeks was pros- 
trated with fever. Only a short time before 
his death, he laughingly related that after a 
solemn warning by a physician to avoid horse- 
back-riding and exposure to water, his health 
had been greatly improved in the course of 
a summer by three hundred miles’ exercise 
in the saddle in North Dakota and several 
weeks’ wading in New Jersey swamps. His 
house in Pine street became every year a 
greater curiosity, as the accumulating fossils, 
books, and pamphlets out-taxed the shelves 
and began to thicken like stratified deposits 
upon the floor in dust-laden walls and lanes. 
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Even his sleeping-room was piled to the ceil- 
ing, and he closed his eyes for the last time 
while lying upon a bed surrounded upon three 
sides by the loved objects of his life-work. 
Appreciation of greatness is a mark of the 
civilization and culture of a people. Cope’s 
monumental work, preserved in thousands of 
notes, short papers, and memoirs, and in three 
bulky government quartos, constitutes his as- 
surance of enduring fame. Some of his coun- 
trymen, and even of his fellow-workers, 
allowed certain of his characteristics to ob- 
scure his stronger side in their estimate of 
him and his work; and during his life he re- 
ceived few of the honors such as foreigners 
are wont to bestow upon their countrymen 
of note. When we think more deeply of what 
really underlies human progress, we realize 
that only to a fewmen with the light of genius 
is it given to push the world’s thought along, 
and that Edward D. Cope was one of these men. 


OF THE PAST. 


OF THE REPTILIAN AGE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BALLOU. 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLES R. KNIGHT. 


\" his laboratory in Philadelphia, the late 
I\ Professor Edward Drinker Cope devoted 
many years to the study of the fossil or petri- 
fied skeletons of the gigantic saurians, or 
lizard-like reptiles, found in various beds of 
the Rocky Mountains and other regions of 
the United States. These included the larg- 
est and most terrible animals that have ever 
inhabited the earth, few of them being less 
than twenty-five feet in length, and many 
of them reaching eighty, often with a cor- 
responding height and a weight of tons. 
The skulls were examined in detail, the types 
of the teeth, the vertebre, the limb-bones, 
and all the separate parts of each skeleton. 
There were also the older and smaller rep- 
tiles, discovered by exploring parties, to the 
structures of which he had given an equal 
amount of thought. During several months 
preceding his death his original and inter- 
esting views upon these animals, and his 
ingenious speculations regarding their hab- 
its, were imparted to the writer. In ad- 
dition, he completed the evolution of the 
carnivorous line of saurians, so as to en- 
able me to make the exclusive announce- 
ment of one of the most important discover- 


ies or advances in paleontological science yet 
promulgated. 

The early part of the Mesozoic realm is 
distinguished as the Triassic era. It was pro- 
lific in saurians entirely different from those 
which appeared in later times. Cope devel- 
oped in the Triassic numerous species, large 
in size, some formidable in armor-plates, and 
others with rows of huge and terrible spines 
on the back. Also, in the preceding age—the 
Permian era of the Paleozoic—he found many 
saurians. Even farther back, in the older 
Paleozoic Carboniferous, or coal-measures, of 
Ohio, he discovered one saurian, the father 
of all lizards, the most ancient of its kind, 
the Isodectes punctulatus (Cope), which for- 
merly figured as Jsodectes longipes. This Ohio 
ancestor of the lizards was eight inches long, 
having the form of the modern lizard, but 
not its structure. Only about seven eighths 
of a single skeleton have been found, but 
sufficient to establish its commanding position 
in the history of life on this globe. Punctu- 
latus had one relative in the Permian beds 
of Texas—TIsodectes megalops, the typical poor 
relative, as but little is known of him. It is 
notable that the big saurians, after their 
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various transformations, all became extinct, 
so that the lizard of to-day has the dimen- 
sions and some of the habits of the original 
ancestral type. 

It is from Texas, Pennsylvania, and New 
Mexico that the best-known and the larg- 
est number of Triassic lizards come. The 
biggest of these were perhaps Paleoctonus 
orthodon and Paleoctonus dumblianus (Cope). 
A Utah Triassic lizard of elephantine propor- 
tions was defined by Cope as Dystrophelus 
viemale. Allied to the crocodiles were Epis- 
cosaurus horridus and haplocerus (Cope), the 
former from New Mexico. These saurians 
were often plated like war-ships, or had 
sharp cutting or hooked spines on their backs, 
which rendered them safe from attack. 

The fin-back lizard was one of the terrible 
monsters of the Permian era found in Texas. 
The skeletons so far found range from three 
to ten feet in length. It bears the name of 
Dimetrodon incisivus (Cope). The long back 
spines are often found in masses in the rocks, 
adhering together like sticks. In a related 
genus, Naosaurus claviger, these spines had 
branches, giving them the appearance of the 
yard-arms of ships, from which may have 
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been extended membranes enabling these 
animals to sail along the surface of the water. 
Owing to the great number of spines, it may 
be assumed that this animal never rolled on 
the ground like a horse. The finbacks and 
spinebacks were flesh-eaters. Their teeth 
were formidable, being finely serrate mingled 
with huge conic tusks. The large spines 
sprang from the vertebre, and were often as 
long as forty inches, and formed an elevated 
fin for defense against some enemy not yet 
known. The limbs were not long enough, nor 
the claws sufficiently acute, for tree-climb- 
ing. The dimetrodons were both water and 
land animals, being able to walk on four legs. 

The cotylosaurs of the same period were 
burrowing lizards with solid skulls. Many 
species of them are found in the Permian of 
Texas and South Africa. They were mostly 
small, and, like modern burrowers, probably 
made their homes or nests in the ground. 
The most interesting item concerning these 
animals is that one genus of them— Otocelus 
—had a shell or carapace, and was possibly 
the ancestor of the turtles, or of the animals 
from which turtles ascended. It is evident 
that there was no dearth of lizard-like saurians 


THE FLAT-TAILED PLESIOSAUR, 


The Elasmosaurus platyurus (Cope) resembled Pontoppidan’s figure of the sea-serpent. 


It was a rapacious and 


terrible destroyer of fishes in the Cretaceous seas. Apparently it skimmed the surface, arching its neck 
like a swan, ready to flee from cimoliasaurs or to plunge for its prey. A type skeleton measures 
forty-five feet, of which twenty-two feet comprise the neck. 





THE SPOONBILL DINOSAUR. 


Hadrosaurus mirabilis (Leidy) is the type skeleton in the Cope collection, thirty-eight feet long, from the Laramie 
Cretaceous beds. The animal was preyed on by the carnivorous leaping lizard, Lelaps incrassatus. 


in the Triassic formation, and in the older 
Permian era below it. 

Among these animals were undoubtedly 
the ancestors of the large dinosaurs; but 
their detailed evolution and ancestry are in- 
volved in mystery. As to the order of ascent, 
Professor Cope and his contemporaries speak 
only in general terms. Much more exhaus- 
tive studies will be required, and more and 
completer skeletons will have to be brought 
to light. The evolution of the Mammalia, 
particularly man, is nearly complete. Not so 
with the dinosaurs and other reptiles; at 
present the geological sequence only is es- 
tablished. In a general way it may be said 
that the duration of the existence of the 
saurians extends from the Carboniferous 
period in the Paleozoic realm through the 
entire Mesozoic realm, or many millions of 
years. We have seen that the original saurian 
was an eight-inch salamander-like animal, 
found in the Paleozoic Carboniferous, or coal- 
measures, in Ohio. It is astonishing how great 
and mighty a race sprang from so diminutive 
and insignificant an ancestry. The Carbo- 
niferous era closed, the poor little beast 
disappeared from view. In the succeeding 
or Permian era, still in the Paleozoic realm, 

VoL. LV.—3. 


many cotylosaurs appeared. They were of 
varied species, but all of small or moderate 
size—larger, however, than the above-men- 
tioned ancestor. As the Permian advanced 
in age, the saurians increased in numbers, in 
variety, and in size. Then not only the Per- 
mian era, but the great Paleozoic age, died 
out, and these animals all became extinct. 
The succeeding Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous formations of the Mesozoic realm, 
to which this article mainly refers, were the 
most remarkable periods of the world’s his- 
tory for forms of reptilian life. In them the 
reptiles reached their time of glory; they 
grew in vast numbers and to gigantic pro- 
portions. Some went in herds; food was most 
plentiful; conditions and climate were most 
propitious. The forests and jungles con- 
tained those which walked on four legs; the 
plains and fields, those that ran or leaped on 
two hind legs and tail; the lakes, those that 
waded, and swimmers which never ventured 
on shore: the ocean, those that swam with 
great speed and fed like ducks or sharks. 
The Cretaceous, the last section of the 
Mesozoic realm, and the nearest of these 
periods to our time, contained the highest 
forms—lelaps, the great leaper; hadrosaurus, 
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the long-legged wader; and agathaumas, the 
king of the forest; and with the close of the 
Mesozoic died ingloriously the dinosaurs and 
all other large saurians. 

If we arrange these forms according to 
Professor Cope’s theories, we must place the 
carnivorous saurians as follows: clepsydrops, 
the ancestor in the Permian; palzoctonus in 
the Triassic; the megalosaurs in the Jurassic, 
ending with lelaps in the Cretaceous; in 
the herbivorous or fourth line we have the 
thecodontosaur in the Triassic, iguanodon in 
the Jurassic, and hadrosaurus in the Creta- 
ceous; and in the second line the camarasau- 
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places from some other quarter. Their bulk 
grew so great finally, reaching several tons, 
that it has been suggested that they mired 
and died—in other words, «stuck in the 
mud.» Morris, however, ingeniously supposes 
that their eggs were eaten or destroyed by a 
race of small mammals, which Cope suggested 
were the multituberculate Prototheria, allies 
of the existing Australian duckbill, but armed 
with sharp, lance-like teeth in the front part 
of the jaws—a race of animals, by the way, 
for which there is no modern equivalent, 
there being no existing animals with which 
to compare them. The successors of the sau- 


THE HORNED DINOSAUR. 
The Agathaumas sphenocerus (Cope) is based on the reconstruction of a possibly identical and prior restoration, 


Triceratops prorsus (Marsh). 


This elephantine Laramie Cretaceous dinosaur, twelve to fourteen feet in 


length, was herbivorous and harmless, but so well protected as to be free from molestation. 


rus alone, with ancestors and successors un- 
known. Between the last two lines is a third 
line of the stegosaur types. It is only the 
carnivorous line that runs straight from 
the cotylosaur to lelaps. Why did the large 
saurians ultimately become extinct, while 
the small, inoffensive lizards persisted? We 
may assume that the dinosaurs, being gen- 
erally distributed over the whole globe, 
migrated during the Paleozoic and Mesozoic 
ages; that when extinguished on one sec- 
tion of the globe, others gradually took their 


rians in the Cenozoic age were the Lacer- 
tilia, or small lizards similar to those found 
about farm fences to-day. 

In two ways these ancient reptiles have 
been of value to mankind: their remains have 
enabled scientists to determine accurately 
certain geological horizons; and from some 
of their branches they gave origin to the 
Mammalia and to man himself; that is, one 
type in the carnivorous line, not yet deter- 
mined, was regarded by the late and ever- 
lamented Professor Cope as one of the 
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ancestors of man. Had he lived, that miss- 
ing type would have been identified, and 
named in this article. 

According to geologic reckoning, the di- 
nosaurs were among the highest types of 
life on earth several million years ago; they 
left only occasional tracks in the rocks, and 
now and then a petrified skeleton. These 
bones, when examined, show how the animal 
must have moved about, either in water, on 
land, or in air; the teeth and jaws indicate 
what he ate, whether of flesh, fish, or vege- 
tation; his limbs suggest whether he walked, 
leaped, waded, or swam. It is interesting to 
note the diversity of powers which these 
dinosaurs possessed, including every func- 
tion given to diverse animals, even that of 
flight, illustrated in the related group of 
pterosaurs; they were also often endowed 
with beaks and claws like birds, but without 
the functions of flight. In general, some 
of them resembled kangaroos, while others 
suggested the rhinoceros, and still others 
corresponded to our notions of mythical 
sea-serpents. Some of them leaped about 
on land, some lived near the ocean, certain 
varieties waded only in lakes, some inhabited 
the forests, and some were amphibious. 
Certain types walked on two hind limbs, 
balanced by the tail, and others moved 
squarely on four feet. 

The footprints of the Triassic red sand- 
stone of the Connecticut valley, and of the 
same formation in New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania, are familiar to many people. The 
creatures which strode along the flats of 
the Triassic estuaries were various in genera 
and species, and were formerly thought to 
have been gigantic birds. There are also 
impressions in the stone that were made by 
these animals squatting on their haunches. 
About one hundred and fifty species of 
extinct saurians have been discovered on 
this continent, but it is now known that 
they, at one time or another, inhabited 
nearly the whole globe. 

One can imagine the singular appearance 
of troops of giant saurians perhaps stand- 
ing motionless, or marching or wading slowly 
along the water’s edge, ready for a plunge 
at passing fishes or swimming reptiles. In 
the active pursuit of land prey they ran like 
ostriches or leaped like kangaroos. It is be- 
lieved that only one group of them belonged 
to types whichare necessarily marine animals, 
while many of them were representatives of 
the types which at the present day pertain 
only to fresh water. Six of the Dinosauria 
were terrestrial, and the structural adapta- 
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tions necessary for swimming are wanting. 
Eight were crocodiles in form, of which only 
fresh-water representatives now exist. Only 
a few species had the shortness of limb 
which would enable them to swim the waves 
of the open sea for any period of time. 
These observations apply to all marine 
vertebrates with separated digits the life of 
which is spent in the water and that rely on 
their limbs for progression, unless their bulk 
be such as to render them independent of the 
waves, or unless they have wings. 

One of the Laramie animals, Hadrosaurus 
mirabilis (Leidy), a wader, may be called the 
spoonbill dinosaur, having a goose-like head 
over three feet in length. In the jaws of a 
single specimen were counted two thousand 
and seventy-two teeth. Otherwise its form 
slightly resembled that of the kangaroo. For 
a reptile the head had an unusually backward 
elevation, remarkably contracted at the fore 
part of the jaw. The total length of a speci- 
men in Professor Cope’s collection is thirty- 
eight feet. The fore limbs were small, and 
were possibly used at times for support, but 
rarely for seizing, the phalanges of the hands 
being hoof-like rather than claw-like. The 
head was borne on a vertical neck in the 
same manner as a bird’s head, and its gen- 
eral appearance must have been bird-like. 
The nature of the beak and teeth indicate a 
diet of soft vegetable matter. It could not 
have eaten the branches of trees without 
breaking the teeth of the lower jaw, but it 
could have scraped off the leaves. The ap- 
pearances indicate even a softer food. Could 
we suppose that the great Laramie lakes on 
the Rocky Mountain borders supplied an 
abundance of aquatic plants without woody 
tissue, the conditions would have been ap- 
propriate to this curious structure. Aquatic 
plants could easily have been gathered by 
this double spoonbill, and have been tossed, 
by bird-like jerks of the head and neck, back 
to the mill of the small and delicate teeth. 
Of teeth it had four and one half successive 
sets. In order to submit the food to the action 
of these vertical shears, the jaws must have 
been opened widely during mastication, and 
not unnaturally, as in birds and reptiles the 
mouth opens to a point behind the eye. The 
eye was evidently of large size, but the ear 
was small. As there is a large nasal duct, 
the hadrosaur must have had the sense of 
smell. Its huge hind legs were useful in 
wading in water productive of food. When 
the bottom was not too soft it could wade 
to a depth of ten or more feet and pull up 
aquatic plants from the bottom. If not too 
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THE AMPHIBIOUS DINOSAUR. 


Amphicelius altus (Cope) was one of the tallest lizards, the type skeletons being 


from sixty to eighty feet in height. It could wade and 


face to browse on overhanging branches, or lower it to the bottom for vegetation. 
could not swim or walk on land, because of its many tons’ weight. It was alone om- 


nivorous, eating everything it could reach or seize. 


large, fishes might also have been its prey, 
provided they were not covered with the 
bony plates which distinguished most of 
the Laramie fishes, and which protected 
them from these particular enemies. 

A great leaper was Lelaps aquilunguis, a 
dinosaur found by Professor Cope, in 1866, 
in the Cretaceous greensands of New Jersey. 
It had a relative in the far West which also 
did some leaping, and is known as Lelaps 
incrassatus (Cope). These leaping dinosaurs 
were carnivorous or flesh-eating animals. It 
would appear that among their victims were 
the type of lizards just described as hadro- 
saurs, and that they also attacked each 
other. Thus the Western lelaps preyed on 
the Western Hadrosaurus mirabilis, and the 
Eastern lzlaps preyed on the Eastern Hadro- 
saurus Foulkii. The short fore legs of a 
lelaps suggest the habit of using chiefly 
the hind limbs. It moved in an erect atti- 
tude, as its tracks found in the rocks in many 
places show. Its prehensile claws formed 
instruments for holding prey. Lelaps had 
long hind-leg bones; the modern leapers, 
the kangaroos, have short femurs; the 
cursorial birds, however, have a similarly 
short femur, but do not leap; so the form of 
femur is not conclusive. The modern iguanas 
have long femurs, and progress by simultane- 
ous motion on all fours; they do not leap, and 
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man, with a long 
femur, runs only. 
Leaping animals 
must _ therefore 
have other reasons 
for leaping than 
the length of the 
legs. 

Lelaps, in tak- 
ing long leaps, 
struck its prey 
with the hind legs. 
The fore limbs, be- 
ing small, must 
have been less ef- 
ficient as weapons 
in attacks on such 
creatures as the 
hadrosaurs. So far 
as is known, there 
were but few ani- 
mals then living 
which could with- 
stand a long pur- 
suit on land,except 
in the case of cer- 
tainlizards. Lelaps 
hadtocontend with 
hard-shelled turtles, armored crocodiles, and 
swift sea saurians. These it must have cap- 
tured by sudden movements, as it is not 
likely that its grasping toes furnished much, 
if any, swimming power. The lightness and 
hollowness of the long bones of the hind 
legs of lelaps, and their flexure, are alto- 
gether appropriate to great powers of leap- 
ing. The feet must have been elongate, the 
toe-bones slender, corresponding with those 
of the eagle, while the great claws in which 
they terminated were relatively larger and 
more compressed than in birds of prey. The 
tail was moderately long, rounded, and 
strong, and not so much of a support as a 
resource for striking a blow and for throw- 
ing an enemy within reach of the kick or 
grab of the terrible hind legs. As a kicker 
lzlaps stands unrivaled among animals. In 
this respect it exceeded the foot-blow of the 
ostrich, which can easily kill a man. 

A hyve dinosaur from the Laramie forma- 
tiongWwas the horned agathaumas. Its pon- 
d s horned skull suggests the appearance 
of a rhinoceros, and its high, curved back 
and bulk an elephant. No animal known had 
a more powerful armature upon its skull than 
this creature. In front was a knife-like beak, 
on the nose a stout horn, on the top of the 
head a pair of large pointed horns, and on 
the back of the head a row of sharp projec-} 


& 


lift its head above the sur- 
It 
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tions. This skull, armored with horns and 
beak, in shape a wedge, was supported by 
massive bones, making a formidable weapon 
for offense and defense. Of all the later 
dinosaurs, this one alone had large fore 
limbs, showing that it walked on four feet. 
Fortunately for contemporary animals, this 
beast lived on h.rbs and grass; otherwise 
it might have slain the remaining forms of 
life within its territory; whereas its great 
powers of fighting merely marked it as a 
good object to leave unmolested in its pur- 
suits, which were possibly as peaceable and 
tranquil as those of cattle. It was an 
animal of the forest and jungle. One of 
the species, Agathaumas silvestris (Cope), is 
distinguished by its nose-horn pointing 
forward; another, Agathaumas sphenocerus 
(Cope), by its nose-horn pointing straight 
upward. These walking citadels had to be 
attacked from behind, if at all, by their ac- 
tive contemporary, the Lelaps incrassatus. 
The restoration of Agathawmas sphenocerus 
herein is based on Professor O. C. Marsh’s 
prior reconstruction of Triceratops prorsus. 

Unlike other saurians, which are often 
provided with unusually long necks, the 
head of the stegosaur, or armored dinosaur, 
seems screwed to its body; in fact, it was 
almost neckless. It had a dermal armor. 
This consisted, in Cope’s Stegosaurus latus, 
of a double row 
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dinosaur was purely a land animal. It had a 
bird-like beak and small teeth, showing that 
it fed on soft vegetation. It had ponderous 
thigh bones, one of which is fifty inches long 
byfourteen inches thick,and massive feet with 
hoofs on the toes. Like other saurians which 
walked on four legs with hoofed toes, it proba- 
bly avoided water and mud, as its great weight 
and lack of swimming power would have 
caused it to mire. As a walking ironclad it 
fed in safety. All animals must have avoided 
its terrible stationary armor-plates on the 
back, which must have cut like broadaxes. 
If attacked, it must have turned and used 
its spine-covered tail as the giants of old 
wielded their clubs. At the same time, it is 
difficult to see how such a comparatively 
small mouth fed so large a body, or precisely 
what was the animal’s réle in the economy 
of nature. Its extinction may have been 
caused by starvation. 

The amphibious dinosaur, Amphicelius al- 
tus (Cope), was one of the most remarka- 
ble of the tall types. It lived in water, but 
never swam; it walked on the bottom, in- 
different whether its head was above the 
surface. The type specimen measures sixty 
feet in length. When it raised its head and 
distended its anatomy to browse on over- 
hanging tree-tops and branches, this length 
became height. The petrified remains of this 











of huge plates ex- 
tendingalong both 
sides and near the 
ridge of the back, 
from the neck to 
nearly the end of 
the tail. Marsh’s 
Stegosaurus ungu- 
latus, an allied spe- 
cies, was armored 
with a single row 
of such __ spinal 
plates. Just above 
the end of the tail, 
Stegosaurus latus 
had four pairs of 
spines for defen- 
sive purposes. 
There were also 
flat spines beneath 
the tail, making 
that appendage a 
terrible weapon, 
and by no means 
a mere protection 
against flies, as in 
most animals. This 
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RAM-NOSED MOSASAUR. 


The mosasanr Nectoportheus proriger (Cope) was a powerful swimmer and fighter of 
the ocean. Its long beak enabled it to punch its enemies, and its powerful jaws to 
crush them when captured. These animals ranged from thirty to fifty feet in length. 
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animal were found in the Jurassic or Lower 
Cretaceous beds of Colorado. An examina- 
tion of the beds at this point shows first the 
remains of a shallow salt-water sea known as 
the Dakota formation, in which have been 
found fossil leaves and sharks’ teeth. Under- 
neath the Dakota lies the Jurassic, a lake- 
bed from which we have many monsters— 
megalosaurs or great carnivorous as well 
as herbivorous dinosaurs of diverse species. 
The amphibious dinosaur was undoubtedly 
omnivorous. It seized whatever came within 
its reach, whether fish, flesh, or vegetation. Its 
teeth were spoon-shaped at the crown. It had 
ambulatory limbs. Its neck and back verte- 
bre were hollow and prob- 
ably connected by air-tubes 
with the lungs, to give 
it buoyancy at the right 
point. Its tail vertebre 
and thigh-bones were solid 
and of great weight, allow- 
ing it to anchor on the 
lake-bottom. One of its 
petrified leg-bones is six 
feet four inches in length, 
andweighs about eight hun- 
dred pounds. The weight 
of the entire animal might 
have been three or four 
tons. It probably never 
came wholly out of water. 
Had it done so, the great 
weight of its structure 
might have caused a col- 
lapse. The water was its 
safeguard, for its sur- 
rounding weight held its 
gigantic frame together. 
There is no evidence that 
it was web-footed. Its 
great posterior skeleton 
enabled it to stand firmly on the bottom, 
seize a passing fish, feed on the plant life at 
the bottom, raise its head to a great height, 
stand on its hind feet and tail, and browse 
on the overhanging branches. A saurian in 
structure, it was everything in habits. It 
swept the territory in which it moved of 
animal and vegetable life. Of the wonderful 
fauna of the Jurassic it was one of the tall- 
est, of hugest dimensions, of the greatest 
mass in proportion to height. 

The giant dinosaur would be an appro- 
priate name for another reptile—the cam- 
arasaur. The Amphicelius altus, just de- 
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scribed, was amphibious in the sense that 
it fed upon everything it could reach and 
capture, in or out of water, while wading. 
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The type now to be described was similar in 
appearance in many respects, except that it 
waded or swam in the water indifferently. 
This type was purely herbivorous, and its 
great bulk suggests that it required at least 
an acre of plants, grass, and leaves to satisfy 
its appetite for a meal. Almost identical 
types of these saurians are Brontosaurus 
excelsus (Marsh) and Camarasaurus supremus 
(Cope), of the wonderful fauna of the Juras- 
sic. The camarasaur was preéminent in gen- 
eral proportions, and also the tallest; the 
Amphicelius altus was next in height. The 
camarasaur was also remarkable for the light 
construction of the vertebre anterior to the 
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THE ARMORED DINOSAUR. 


Stegosaurus ungulatus. Professor O. C. Marsh of Yale University first dis- 
covered the wonderful stegosaur genus. The Stegosaurus ungulatus (Marsh) 
and the Stegosaurus latus (Cope) differ only in the number of erect spinal 
plates. The animal was herbivorous and inoffensive, but so terribly armed 
as to maintain its peaceful pursuits. Length twenty-five feet. 


tail; they were hollow, including two large 
separated chambers, which communicated 
with the cavity of the body by a foramen on 
each side. The ribs had an unusually ele- 
vated basis. On the other hand, the bones of 
the tail and hind limbs were nearly solid. 
Because of the greater length of the hind 
limbs, this dinosaur could progress on land, 
while Amphicelius altus, because of a shorter 
femur, had to remain in water to insure its 
support in holding its parts together. As it 
could roam about at will, the camarasaur ate 
only vegetation, while the other, confined to 
wading, had to eat whatever it could seize 
or reach. The camarasaur may have light- 
ened its weight in walking by filling the 
cavities in its upper backbones with air 

















from the lungs. Because of the solidity of its 
tail, the animal was enabled to use it as a walk- 
ing-stick, presenting the appearance of a tri- 
pod in motion. Thus, while browsing on tree- 
tops with a bird-like beak, its fore limbs rest- 
ing on the trunks or branches, it presented 
something of the appearance of the giraffe. 

Not even remotely related to the dinosaurs, 
but with a different ancestry and history, 
were the great sea lizards. These animals, 
which suggest the fabled sea-serpent, were 
the long and terrible mosasaurs; in fact, they 
possessed eight technical characteristics of 
serpents of the same period. Mosasaurus 
Dekayi (Mitchell) is a fair type. The teeth, 
without fangs, are those of serpents, and 
they differ from the teeth of any of the 
lizards. The vertebral column resembles 
that of a serpent in many features, having 
numerous joints. The ribs are cylindrical, as 
in lizards and serpents. Science must regard 
the mosasaurs and their allies as a race of 
gigantic marine serpent-like reptiles, with 
powers of swimming and running like the 
modern snakes. As they had posterior and 
anterior paddles, they are not unlike Pontop- 
pidan’s figure of the sea-serpent. That the 
mosasaurs had the habit of devouring their 
prey whole is evident. The extension of the 
lower jaw exceeded that of other reptiles in 
this capacity, allowing the passage of large 
objects. The carnivorous lizards, on the 
contrary, tore their prey in pieces, as do 
mammals of the present day. For the most 
part they lived in the ocean. Professor S. 
W. Williston has recently secured complete 
skeletons, with perfect fore and hind paddles, 
having five digits each, with preserved skin 
and scales. 

According to the fossil skeletons at hand, 
the mosasaurs ranged from thirty to fifty 
feet in length. Maximus was the longest 
(fifty feet), and possessed the largest and 
most terrible head. Princeps and Missou- 
riensis were next in size, and may have at- 
tained the same length. Oarthrus was doubt- 
less the smallest, though an animal thirty feet 
long may be considered reasonably large. 

Allied to these saurians was the ram-nosed 
mosasaur, Nectoportheus proriger (Cope). It 
was the ram-ship of the naval fleet of sau- 
rians. While the mosasaurs in general had 
muzzles, the beak of proriger was much 
prolonged beyond the teeth, and in shape 
was very obtuse. With this weapon it 
punched or pounded its foes, and perhaps 
used it to turn over rocks and objects in its 
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search for food. It also had a very long 
tail, which it used to good advantage while 
swimming at terrific speed in the ocean. 

Another entirely distinct type of sea 
lizard was the great plesiosaur, Elasmosau- 
rus platyurus (Cope). These elasmosaurs, as 
Professor Cope called them, were the most 
elongated sea saurians yet discovered, not ex- 
cepting the mosasaurs last described. They 
are found all over Europe as well as North 
America. Their fossil skeletons were found 
on the Missouri River, three hundred miles 
west of Leavenworth, and elsewhere. The tail 
was a powerful swimming-organ, more or less 
compressed in life, and hence the animals’ 
specific name means «flat-tailed.»» The habits 
of this animal, like those of its newest known 
allies, were rapacious, as is evinced by the 
numerous dog-like teeth, and the remains of 
fish found beneath the skeletons. The gen- 
eral form of this reptile was that of a ser- 
pent with relatively shorter, more robust, 
and more backwardly placed body than is 
characteristic of the true serpents. Under- 
neath the Fort Wallace skeleton the remains 
of six species of fishes new to science were 
found, which had been the food of the elas- 
mosaur. It is evident that half the length of 
the animal was a neck so elongated as to en- 
able it to seize fishes with ease while skimming 
along the water with greatrapidity. Itswhole 
form shows a construction best adapted to 
running after its prey and away from its foes, 
which were presumably the cimoliasaurs, and 
of a speed ample to catch up with contempo- 
raneous fishes on which it lived. It was proba- 
bly a diver as well as swimmer. 

An animal similar to this flat-tailed ple- 
siosaur was the cimoliasaur (Leidy), with a 
shorter and stouter neck and a larger body. 
It was a robust and powerful serpent-like 
lizard, in which bulk was more developed 
than length. The elasmosaur, with the 
longer neck and tail, was‘fortunate in being 
a swifter swimmer, since in a contest the 
animal with stout, short neck and great bulk 
would have the advantage of larger powers. 
The Cimoliasaurus magnus (Cope) must have 
been the lion of the ocean, easily able to 
whip any monster of the deep which came 
within reach. Its paddles were short, thick, 
and stout, its head large, massive, and round. 

During the age of reptilian life the inoffen- 
sive mammals were slowly evolving upon land 
—at first extremely small, like the oldest and 
smallest reptiles, and then increasing grad- 
ually in size until the present reign of man. 


GALLOPS. 
BY DAVID GRAY. 


WITH PICTURES BY LEE WOODWARD ZIEGLER. 


I—THE PARISH OF ST. THOMAS EQUINUS. 


'(\HE bishop settled himself in an arm-chair, 

. crossed his short legs, and gave a sigh of 
relief and comfort. Through the open win- 
dow he could see the hills across the valley 
and the two spires of Oakdale village. There 
was a gleam of silver in the bottom-lands 
where a bend of the river revealed itself. 
Out of doors the air was hot with the after- 
noon sun and murmurous with insect noises, 
but the large drawing-room was pleasantly 
darkened and cool. The bishop felt that he 
had earned peace, and meant to enjoy it. 
With half-closed eyes he watched the tea- 
things brought in and the two slender young 
women seat themselves by the table. Mrs. 
Alden Adams began to make the tea. Her 
niece lazily set herself to embroidering a bit 
of linen. 


«Did you have a good time?» she asked 
the bishop. 

« Yes,» said the bishop; «I suppose so. It 
was rather extraordinary, however.—Two 
lumps and a little cream,» he added. 

« Extraordinary?» Mrs. Adams echoed in- 
quiringly as she passed the cup. 

«I think I may say very extraordinary,» he 
replied in an injured tone. 

«I suppose the rector bored you to death,» 
said Miss Colfax. «I hope you ordered him 
to stop advising the farmers to put up 
wire.» 

«Wire? Wire what?» asked the prelate, 
as if he were hearing of a new heresy. 

« Wire fences, of course,» the girl replied. 
« You can’t jump wire.» 

The bishop seemed at a loss. «No,» he 
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said; «I suppose not. But, my dear young 
woman, I have n’t seen the rector.» 

« Why,» said Mrs. Adams, who was trying 
to snuff the lamp under the kettle, «I 
thought you and Willie were going to the 
parsonage in the victoria.» 

« We were,» the bishop answered, with a 
resentful note in his voice; « but we gave up 
the victoria, and the horses we did take made 
other arrangements.» 

The girl looked up from her work. «An 
accident?» she inquired. 

The bishop hemmed. «I should hardly 
call it an accident. An accident is an oc- 
currence contrary to probabilities.» Both 
women looked puzzled. «My young friend, 
Mr. William Colfax,» he went on, «informed 
me, aS we were about to start, that the 
horses harnessed to the victoria were such 
‘rummy skates)—those were his words— 
that he would prefer to take me behind 
some (cattle of his own.» 

«I am glad he was so thoughtful,» observed 
his sister; «it is n’t often that he is» The 
bishop scrutinized the girl. She was earnestly 
embroidering the doily. The corners of his 
mouth twitched. 

«It was thoughtful,» he continued. «He 
had a high red cart and a tandem. Two 
grooms held the horse in front, and there 
was another at the head of the wheeler.» 

The girl dropped the work in her lap. «I 
think Willie’s manners are improving,» she 
shid simply. « He has n’t been so civil to any- 
body stopping in the house since he iet Sir 
Richard ride Manslaughter. He must like 
you.» 

« But I don’t think,» Mrs. Adams objected, 
«that a tandem is the proper thing for a 
bishop to visit one of his rectors in—not the 
first time, anyway.» 

«I may say,» observed the bishop, « that 
this thought occurred to me also.» 

« Nonsense, Kate!» the girl interposed. 
«We’re notin town. You’re ruffled because 
Willie said your victoria horses were skates 
—and they are.» 

The bishop avoided a discussion of this 
question. «It may be,» he said; « but I should 
have preferred them to the tandem. William 
said that his horses were perfectly safe, or 
if they were not we should find it out. Be- 
fore I was quite in the cart the leader pawed 
one of the men, and they let go of him.» 

« What could you expect?» said the girl. 
«He ’d never been put to harness before.» 

« William mentioned that fact after we 
had started,» the bishop continued. « At the 
Four Corners we met a steam threshing-ma- 
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chine, and the leader took the road in the 
opposite direction from the village. Then 
they both ran away.» He paused to allow his 
words to take effect. The bare fact seemed 
to him impressive enough. He reflected what 
a terrible picture the newspapers might make 
of Bishop Cunningham in a runaway, and he 
considered how he could soften the informa- 
tion for his wife. 

«They must have taken the Hemlock Hill 
road,» Miss Colfax said thoughtfully: « How 
far did they run?» 

The prelate looked annoyed. «Really, I 
can’t say,» he replied. «I don’t know the 
country. At first your brother thought we ’d 
stop for the groom—we had lost him at the 
threshing-machine. But the horses pulled so 
that he asked me if I did n’t think we would 
better let them go and enjoy it while it 
lasted.» He swallowed some tea, and glanced 
from one to the other of the women. 

« You could n’t have been very far from 
the Galloways’,» Mrs. Adams suggested un- 
certainly, as though she were expected to 
say something. «We dine there to-night, 
you know. Pretty road, is n’t it?» 

«Is it?» said the bishop dryly. Both 
women laughed. «I dare say, I dare say,» 
he went on; «but I was thinking of some- 
thing else than the scenery. We stopped 
the horses at the foot of the hill, and William 
said that if i did n’t mind putting off going 
to the rectory he would go in and trade the 
leader to Mr. Galloway. He said that it was 
no use bothering with such a puller; and I 
quite agreed with him, though I wished he 
had come to that conclusion sooner.» 

« Willie had promised to let me hunt Al- 
bion,» said the girl regretfully. 

« Never mind, dear,» exclaimed her aunt; 
«you can have Alden’s Thunder. I think 
he’s afraid to ride him himself. But you 
missed seeing the rector,» she added, turn- 
ing to the bishop; «that was too bad.» 

Miss Colfax laughed. «You did n’t miss 
much, and you did have a good drive. Of 
course it was n’t very long, but while it 
lasted it must have been rare. I ’ve never had 
a tandem run with me.» The prelate looked 
at her wonderingly. «But,» she continued, 
«I don’t see how Willie could have made 
much of a trade, with Albion so wet and hot.» 

The bishop’s eye lighted up. « Yes; that 
was rather extraordinary.» 

«Extraordinary ?» hiscompanions repeated 
together. 

«How, extraordinary?» Eleanor asked. 
«And you said you had an extraordinary 
afternoon, too. I don’t see anything extra- 
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ordinary about it.» Sitting erect, with her 
hands in her lap, and a shaft of sunlight 
burnishing her hair, she was very beautiful, 
and as the bishop looked upon her his ex- 
pression softened. 

« My dear young lady,» he explained, «I am 
a stout, elderly person, and for twenty years 
I have gone about in a brougham drawn, I 
may say, by a confidential horse. I have had 
to do only with the things which are the 
duties of a city clergyman. I have been a 
bishop but six months, and this is my first 
introduction to Oakdale, which my venerable 
predecessor sometimes alluded to as the par- 
ish of St. Thomas Equinus. Some things about 
it seem a little new, you know—yes, I may 
even say extraordinary.» 

The girl looked at him reprovingly, as if 
she suspected him of joking. 

«I suppose,» said Mrs. Adams, «that you 
are not much interested in hunting, and all 
that. I know a man—Mr. Fairfield, the archi- 
tect— who feels just as you do about it. He 
says thisis the dullest place he ever got into.» 

«I should n’t call it dull,» protested the 
bishop. 

«Well, I ’m glad of that,» she replied 
gratefully. «1 should hate to have you 
bored. I hate being bored myself.» 


Miss Colfax yawned as if at the mention of 
the word, and put a slim and very white hand 
to her mouth. «You have n’t told us yet 
what Willie got for Albion,» she said lazily. 

«I am not quite certain whether I know 
myself,» the bishop replied. «It was some- 
what complicated.» 


«Why? Was n’t Charley Galloway at 
home?» asked Mrs. Adams. 

«Oh, yes. We met him in the drive, and 
William asked him at once if he could detect 
anything wrong in the leader’s wind. He said 
he had galloped him six miles to find out. 
That was one of the things which struck me 
as extraordinary.» 

« You did n’t think Willie was so clever, 
did you?» asked the girl. 

«No, I did n’t,» said the bishop. «There 
were several other interesting occurrences, 
however, before the bargain was concluded. 
Mr. Galloway offered us refreshments, and 
then invited me out to see his horses jump.» 

«Only his green ones, I suppose,» said the 
girl with a shade of contempt— «lunged in 
the runway.» 

« Was that it? There was a kind of lane 
with a high fence on both sides, and barriers 
erected at intervals. The stablemen shooed 
the horses over without any one on them. 
Then, for my particular benefit, Mr. Galloway 
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ended by sending a Jersey cow over—and | 
am the president of a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals! » 

«Really!» exclaimed Mrs. Adams, as though 
she found it hard to believe. 

«It’s odd the way he loves that cow,» ob- 
served Miss Colfax. «He says he ’Il match 
her against any cow in America.» 

The bishop nervously gulped down his tea, 
and set the cup on the table. «I think,» he 
said, « that, if you will allow me, I must call 
Mr. Galloway a very extraordinary young 
man.» 

Mrs. Adams laughed. « He must have had 
that waistcoat on,» she said meaningly to her 
niece. 

The ghost of a smile softened the bishop’s 
mouth. «I think it likely,» hesaid. «It was 
red, yellow, and black.» 

«There ’s blue in it too,» Miss Colfax 
added. «I made it myself. Kate is envious 
because it’s sportier than the one she made 
for Willie. But please tell us how the trade 
came out.» 

« At first it seemed as though there was n’t 
going to be one. Mr. Galloway was n’t sure 
that he cared for a steeplechaser, or that he 
had anything to barter.» 

« Yes, of course!» the girl exclaimed. «It’s 
always that way. Go on, please.» 

« But finally he brought out a big sorrel 
horse which he called Lorelei.» 

« Lorelei? Lorelei?» repeated Miss Colfax. 
« How was she bred?» The bishop sat up with 
a start. «Oh, never mind!» she continued. 
«Probably you did n’t ask. What cut of 
horse was it?» 

The bishop shut his lips tight, settled him- 
self again, and folded his hands. 

«I mean,» said the girl, «was it a harness 
horse or a jumper?» 

A mental conflict was going on inside the 
prelate. Was it meet for a bishop of the 
Church to submit toall this? But the tea and 
the easy-chair and the girl’s gray eyes were 
mollifying his indignation, and his sense of 
humor was reasserting itself. 

« A jumper, I think,» he answered in a re- 
signed way. «Mr. Galloway said she could 
jump an enormous height—ten feet, if I re- 
member correctly.» The aunt and niece ex- 
changed glances. «He said he had just got 
her from Long Island, and did n’t want to 
part with her, only she was too slow to race, 
and he had plenty of hunters.» 

« What did Willie think of her?» 

« He asked me if it did n’t look as though 
her front legs had been fired—I think it was 
fired.» 
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«Probably had been,» Mrs. Adams inter- 
polated. 

« Well, Mr. Galloway was indignant about 
it; and I said I should n’t venture any opin- 
ion—in fact, I said I had n’t any, which was 
the truth.» 

« How odd!» said Miss Colfax, looking at 
him suspiciously. 

«Not at all,» her aunt objected. « Some- 
times even a veterinary can’t tell.» 

«They examined Albion after that,» con- 
tinued the bishop. « William—very honora- 
bly, I thought—admitted that he pulled a 
little» There was a twinkle in the prelatical 
eye. -« But he expatiated on his wind and his 
endurance, and recited his pedigree.» 

« War-cry out of a Lapidist mare, second 
dam by True Blue, third by Longfellow,» 
the girl repeated. «It’s very good, is n’t it?» 

The bishop looked appealingly at Mrs. 
Adams. « Yes; it ’s capital,» she said reas- 
suringly. 

«Do you mind giving me a little more 
tea?» inquired the bishop. «But Mr. Gallo- 
way said that he could n’t think of exchang- 
ingoneventerms. He suggested that William 
should throw in a dun-colored pony and some 
kind of a cart.» 

«The pig!» exclaimed Miss Colfax. 

The bishop laughed. « William seemed to 
be of that opinion. He intimated that if I 
wanted to convert a Jew I had the opportu- 
nity. I thought it was wiser for me to with- 
draw, so I went to see the Jersey cow.» 

« How did they settle it?» asked the girl. 

«As far as I could understand, they ar- 
ranged a balance by extending the scope of 
the negotiations. Your brother secured 
Lorelei, a pair of cobs,—cobs, I believe, — 
a brood mare, and some chickens.» 

« Charley’s game Japs, of course,” said the 
girl, half to herself. The bishop looked puz- 
zled, but disregarded the interruption. 

«Mr. Galloway got Albidn,» he explained, 
«another horse named Jupiter, the cart, 
the dun-colored pony, a fox terrier, and a 
lady’s bicycle. It was very ridiculous; don’t 
you think so?» 

The women seemed not to hear the ques- 
tion. They were considering the terms of the 
trade. 

«It was characteristic of Willie to trade 
your bicycle,» said Mrs. Adams to her niece. 

«I don’t care,» the girl replied; «I never 
use it. Did he tell Charley about Albion 
running away?» 

« Well,» said the bishop, slowly, «as we 
drove off he did tell him that the horse 
pulled a good deal.» 
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«And that was the second time he had 
told him,» said Mrs. Adams. 

«Yes. And Mr. Galloway advised your 
nephew to keep the mare’s legs in bandages 
for a few days. He explained that they 
might be stiff after her journey on the cars.» 

«I have my suspicions about those legs,» 
Miss Colfax remarked. «Charley is a bit too 
keen for a gentleman.» She moved idly to 
the piano, and began to play. The bishop 
watched her with growing amazement. She 
played on, perhaps for ten minutes. 

«That was very beautiful—wonderful!» 
he exclaimed when she stopped. She nodded, 
and swung herself around on the piano-stool. 

« Do you remember whether the cobs were 
light chestnut?» she asked. 

«I do not,» said the bishop; and muttering 
to himself, he left the room. 


THE Alden Adamses, their niece, and Bishop 
Cunningham found the usual party at the 
Galloways’ that evening; but young Colfax 
sent word that he was indisposed. At the 
last moment the tip had come to him that 
there was to be a quiet cocking-main in the 
village. He considered the advisability of 
taking the bishop, who seemed to him to have 
possibilities worth cultivating, but decided 
it would be a bore. 

The bishop was rather confused by the 
fashion in which the people at the dinner 
addressed each other by their Christian 
names, or even more informally; but he sat 
next to Mrs. Galloway, who impressed him 
favorably. She was the daughter of a Phil- 
adelphia millionaire who was a pillar of the 
Presbyterian faith, and she had been mar- 
ried only a year. It was her first season at 
Oakdale, and the bishop experienced a cer- 
tain feeling of relief in her company. The 
dinner was good, if the guests were some- 
what noisy; and the bishop adapted himself 
to the conditions with the cheerfulness of a 
liberal churchman and a man of culture. 
Mrs. Galloway, he found, although a dis- 
senter by birth, adopted her husband’s re- 
ligious preferences in the country; and she 
was so much interested in the bishop’s pro- 
ject for a boys’ gild in the village that he 
was encouraged to believe his first impres- 
sions of Oakdale incorrect. He felt again 
as though he were in a society which he 
understood; and, furthermore, the staid 
victoria horses were in the stable waiting to 
take him home. 

Miss Colfax, who sat on his right, appeared 
content with the occasional remarks which 
served her other neighbor, Jimmy Bray- 
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brooke, in the stead of conversation, and 
left the prelate for the most part to his 
hostess. As the dessert was served, how- 
ever, he became aware that Miss Colfax was 
talking down the table to Galloway about the 
afternoon’s horse-trade; and this conversa- 
tion attracted Mrs. Galloway’s attention also. 

She heard her husband say, «Oh yes, 
Lorelei will jump anything.» There was a 
lull in the talk, and the wordscame distinctly. 
She looked up. 

« Lorelei?» she repeated half aloud. Then, 
raising her voice: «Charley Galloway, you 
don’t mean to tell me you traded that horse 
to Mr. Colfax? If you did, you will take her 
back. You told me yesterday she was broken 
down and not worth twenty-five cents.» 

A roar of laughter broke from the men— 
all except the bishop. He was regarding 
Mrs. Galloway with silent admiration. Yet, 
as Varick said afterward, he must have 
missed half the joke, because he was un- 
aware that the lady spoke with the authority 
which clothes the bank-account of an estab- 
lishment. 

Galloway, the unblushing, was for once 
discomfited, and the laughter rose again. 
Just then the footman whispered something 
in his ear, and he hastily left the room. 

«I trust there has been some mistake 
about this,» remarked the bishop, benevo- 
lently. 

« He ought to be ashamed of himself,» said 
Miss Colfax. « Willie would never have done 
such a thing. It’s dishonorable.» 

« Excuse me, Miss Colfax!» said Mrs. Gallo- 
way, flushing. 

«Goodness me!» the bishop murmured. 
Then in his professional voice he began an 
anecdote that figured in his favorite sermon; 
but, to his relief, Galloway entered the room 
again, and all eyes were turned upon him. 

«He’s been writing Willie a check,» Varick 
suggested in a loud whisper. But he took no 
notice of Varick. He remained standing, one 
hand on the back of his chair, his napkin in 
the other. A smile puckered the corners of 
his mouth. 

«I am informed,» he said pleasantly, « that 
Tim, my stable-boy, has broken two legs, and 
that Albion, the horse I got from my friend 
Colfax to-day, has broken one. I ordered him 
tried on the steeplechase course, and he ran 
through the liverpool. They shot him. And 
Tim’s mother, who is Mrs. Galloway’s laund- 
ress, is going to prosecute me. She says I 
had no business to put the boyon sucha horse.» 

«Albion? Albion?» said Captain Forbes. 
«Is that the horse? Well, he has rather an 
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ugly reputation. He ran through a jump 
over in Canada last year, and killed his 
jockey.» 

Another burst of laughter made the candle- 
flames tremble, and an unholy smilegrew upon 
Mrs. Galloway’s meek little mouth. It wasa 
smile that made the bishop shudder and turn 
away his head. He glanced at Eleanor Col- 
fax. Her face was expressionless. Her lips 
moved, but in the hubbub only he and Bray- 
brooke heard. 

«lam very sorry,» she said, « that the little 
idiot broke his legs; but he probably pulled 
the horse into the jump. He can’t ride, and 
never will be able to learn. Mr. Galloway 
should have known better than to trust him 
with the horse.» 

« That ’s exactly it,» Braybrooke assented, 
while the laughter of the others still rip- 
pled on. 

« Bless me!» said the bishop to himself, 
« this is extraordinary—most extraordinary! 
I beg pardon!» he exclaimed, recovering his 
senses and rising hastily, for the ladies were 
leaving the room. 

During the rest of the evening Bishop 
Cunningham, the practised diner-out, opened 
not his mouth. When he eventually reached 
the haven of his bedchamber, he took up his 
diary, as he had done nightly for fifty years. 
Then he paused. The events of the day 
passed before his mind’s eye like the un- 
ordered memories of a play: the red dog-cart, 
the tandem, the foppish youth who calmly 
guided the runaway horses and proposed 
they should enjoy it while it lasted; Mr. 
Galloway, his waistcoat, the jumping cow, 
and the peculiar incidents of the horse-trade; 
the tea-table, and the two fair young women. 

The bishop had come to know many curi- 
ous things about women, for he had known 
many women as the father confessor does; 
but he said to himself that these were a new 
sort. The picture of the girl rose before him 
as she looked when she stopped her wonder- 
ful playing to ask about the chestnut cobs. 
He thought of her gentle gray eyes, and then 
of her words at the dinner-table when she 
heard about the boy’s accident. «Has she 
two souls,» he murmured, «or none?» From 
Eleanor Colfax his mind turned to Mrs. Gallo- 
way and the way she had smiled, and to her 
guests, —gentlefolk,—who talked of broken 
bones as one might talk of buttered muffins, 
and seemed to consider the legal doctrine of 
caveat emptor a pleasant matter-of-course in 
horse-trading. According to his habit, he 
labored to classify his impressions in the 
pigeonholes of his mind, and to index them, 
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so to say, in his diary. How long he labored 
he knew not, but his efforts were vain. His 
thoughts came and went in a hopeless jum- 
ble, and the page lay blank before him. Sud- 
denly he heard the tall clock in the lower 
hallway sound its prelude of muffled arpeg- 
gios, and then two low, throbbing strokes. He 
dipped his pen in the ink, and wrote hastily: 
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Oakdale, October the Twenty-fourth.— A most ex- 
traordinary day ! 


And below, as if in afterthought: 


Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Job xxxix.19. 


Then, with a sigh, he closed the book. 


II—BRAYBROOKE’S DOUBLE-EVENT STEEPLECHASE. 


JIMMY BRAYBROOKE’S pony turned into the 
Hunt Club driveway, because it took a fancy 
todoso. The reins hung loose. Braybrooke 
was thinking about other things. Twenty 
minutes before he had closed an interview 
with a certain girl which caused him more 
trouble than he had ever imagined there 
could be in the entire world. A lump ached 
inhis throat, and there was asick feeling lower 
down. It began to rain, and he took off his 
cap; the rain on his head was grateful. But 
it was all his own fault, he reflected; he had 
brought it on himself. Who was he, anyway? 

He answered himself bitterly that he had 
never done anything but try to become a 
jockey, and had n’t succeeded even at that; 
his own stable-boys laughed at his riding. A 
comforting friend might have pointed out 
that to a youth of twenty-four with twenty 
thousand a year much may be forgiven. If 
such an idea entered Braybrooke’s mind, it 
passed quickly out. This was not that kind 
of girl. She wanted a man who could be 
somebody, or at least could do something. 
He reflected miserably on the years in which 
he had steadfastly baffled his educators. 

«I can read,» he groaned, « and spell with 
a dictionary, and that’s about the limit. I’m 
a poor lot.» 

The pony took the path that led past the 
smoking-room. Braybrooke heard the sound 
of voices, and mechanically dismounted. 
Crossing the stirrups through the reins, he 
turned the horse toward ithe stable, and 
moved noiselessly to the open window. 
Through the slats of the blinds he could 
look into the room without being seen. 

«And what am I offered for that good mare 
Mrs. ’Awkins?» he heard some one bawl. 

Mrs. Hawkins was his own mare. Varick 
was on the table, auctioning pools on the 
steeplechase that was to come off the next 
day for the great Oakdale Cup. They had 
made him auctioneer because he had a talent 
for imitating the speech of cockney touts. 
« Shut your eyes,» Chalmers used to say, «and 
you’d think you were at Guttenburg in the 
old days.» 


«Do I ’ear fifty?» cried Varick, sarcas- 
tically. «Only fifty for that lovely mare, 
and Mister Braybrooke hisself to ride?» A 
roar of laughter followed the mention of 
Braybrooke. « Believe me, gents, she ’s the 
faivrite, Mrs. "Awkins—by Costermonger 
out of Lizer; and the only Mr. B. to pilot.» 

«I bid thirty cents,» said Galloway, dryly. 

«I say, is n’t that a bit rough?» asked a 
quiet-looking young man. «If you don’t 
mind, I ’1l make it five dollars.» 

«A knowing sport!» cried Varick. He 
rattled off the usual formula, winding up 
—«And sold for five dollars to Mr. Aber- 
crombie.» 

« Who is a stranger,» Galloway observed. 

Abercrombie bowed his acknowledgments, 
and became the owner of Mrs. Hawkins’s 
chances in the pool, which rapidly grew 
into a round sum. 

« A good horse,» Captain Forbes remarked 
to the purchaser; «but Braybrooke is a 
hoodoo.» 

The young man outside the window 
flushed. 

« We ’ll see about that,» he muttered. He 
went softly around the house and passed in. 
A volley of chaffing remarks greeted him. 

« Your great race-horse is sold, O fortu- 
nate youth!» said Varick. 

« Perhaps,» said Braybrooke, quietly, «some 
of you fellows would like to bet. I’m back- 
ing my mare even against the field.» 

There was no difficulty in getting men to 
bet. 

« Keep your money, my son,» said Chalmers 
kindly, putting his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. For answer he made another entry 
in his note-book. Finally he remarked that 
he stood to win the price of a steam yacht, 
and the consensus of sound sporting judg- 
ment was expressed by Varick. 

« Previdence,» he said, « has sent this rich 
youth into a community with frugal incomes 
and refined ideas of both horse-flesh and living. 
It would be ingratitude to pass him by.» 

For this Mrs. Innis, the lively widow, called 
Varick a horrid brute, which was merely more 
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evidence that Braybrooke deserved sympathy 
because he needed common sense. 


THE verdict of the Oakdale Hunt on Bray- 
brooke was neither biased nor harsh. He rode 
heavily, and badly for one who had ridden so 
much. His judgment led him wrong when he 
used it, and when «going it blind,» as he 
usually did, he was likely to perform fool- 
hardy leaps and to commit surprising blun- 
ders. And, worst of all, he was truly unlucky. 
In the long series of steeplechases held by 
the Hunt he had usually ridden favorites, and 
had regularly managed to get them beaten. 
He seemed incapable of remembering in- 
structions. Several times he had ridden to 
the right of flags he should have passed on 
the left; twice his horse had fallen; and once, 
to his never-ending shame, he had fallen off 
his horse. Two years before he had actually 
come in first, but dismounted before the 
judges gave him permission, was duly dis- 
qualified,and sawthe second man take the cup. 
Mrs. Innis herself confessed that it was hard 
to imagine any course but a railroad cut over 
which it would be possible for Brooky to win. 

Therefore, when the bugle sounded, and 
the nine horses paraded past the line of 
four-in-hands and traps, no one took much 
notice of Braybrooke, except to wonder in 
which particular stupid way he was going to 
lose the race. 

«It ’s a pity,» said Captain Forbes, who 
was not going to ride, and was on the Alden 
Adamses’ yellow drag, «that the mare can’t 
go over the course with a dummy up. She’s 
uncommon fit, and she knows enough to win 
by herself; but it ’s a good deal to ask of a 
horse to have brains for two.» 

The tall girl on the box beside him turned 
her back, and began polishing the lenses of 
her field-glass. 

As the riders came up for the start, Bray- 
brooke knit his brow, and labored to recall the 
parting words of his trainer. Conolly had said: 

«Keep her head far to the right at the 
brushed hurdle, sir. It’s a bit higher there, 
but she ’s took a dislike to the hole in the 
brush on the left, and she ’ll refuse.» 

To Braybrooke those words were mere 
sounds. His eyes kept wandering down the 
line of four-in-hands toward the yellow coach. 
He shut them, and turned his head away. He 
called himself a fool. Then the mare reared 
impatiently, and he began to feel the excite- 
ment of the thing. He found himself repeat- 
ing, «The hole—the brushed hurdle—the 
hole—the brushed hurdle,» till the words 
lost all semblance of sense. The starter 
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called out to him sharply. He turned back 
into line, and set his teeth. 

The flag dropped, and nine eager horses 
broke away together. Braybrooke found 
himself galloping easily in the middle of the 
bunch, the mare well within herself. She 
drew ahead slightly, even under his heavy 
pull. It was plain that she was the speediest 
of the lot; the question was, could she stay? 

The field strung out as it swept on to the 
first jump, for the cautious were willing to 
wait for a lead. In front with Braybrooke, 
and to his left, was Chalmers on Tomahawk; 
to his right was Willie Colfax on Canter- 
bury. The three took the hurdle almost to- 
gether. Presently Mrs. Hawkins began to 
draw away, and she was galloping so handily 
that Braybrooke let her cut out the pace. 

«A mile of this will do for Tomahawk,» 
Chalmers said anxiously to Colfax, who was 
still by his side. 

«It ’s no place for this nag,» was the 
answer. «Let Brooky go. The idiot will ride 
out soon. When he gets ahead he always 
feels lost.» Braybrooke, however, kept stead- 
ily on, and flew the water-jump ten lengths 
in the lead. 

The course led around the great meadow, 
over a broad ditch, over another hurdle, and 
then, with a curving sweep, on to the liver- 
pool. Chalmers and Colfax still galloped 
abreast. Each believed that he had «the 
legs» of the other on the run in, and Was 
glad that his opponent did not force the 
pace in order to stay with Mrs. Hawkins. 

Braybrooke was now twenty good lengths 
in front, and, barripg accidents, obviously 
had the race, for the mare was still rating 
along under a pull. But the knowing spec- 
tators who were following the race with 
their glasses had seen the same thing too 
often before to be anxious about their bets 
against Braybrooke. 

«Two to one,» said Chalmers, who was be- 
ginning to pant, «that he goes off at the 
liverpool.» Colfax only grinned and shook 
his head; but the mare never swerved as she 
raced at the ugly jump, flew rail, ditch, and 
hurdle grandly, and was on again. A cry of 
admiration burst from Chalmers. Colfax 
saved his breath. He was shortening his 
reins and settling back in the saddle. It is 
absorbing to go at a stiff liverpool, twenty- 
five miles an hour, on a horse that is no 
longer fresh. Both cleared it, but Mrs. 
Hawkins was still stretching out her lead. 

« Afraid we ’re done for,» puffed Chalmers. 
Colfax nodded. The same idea was passing 
through Braybrooke’s mind. He smiled at 
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the thought, and stood forward in the stir- 
rups, fancying that he was «riding light.» 
The course turned abruptly, and the brushed 
hurdle came in sight. 

«Here ’s the hole,» he muttered. There 
was a bitten-out piece in the brush at the 
left, and he began to ride for it. As he 
afterward observed, he ought to have dis- 
charged Conolly for mentioning the matter 
at all. When a person tells you about a hole 
ina fence while you are mounting, you would 
be an ass to inquire whether you were meant 
to profit by it; naturally, it would never oc- 
cur to anybody that you were meant to avoid 
it and jump big. 

Mrs. Hawkins began to pull off toward the 
right; but Braybrooke gathered her firmly 
and drove her for the low place with the 
spur. The head groom, who was at the finish 
with his master’s glass, turned his back. 

Then happened what is likely to happen 
when a thoroughbred horse is driven at 
something it does not want to jump. Throw- 
ing her head up angrily, Mrs. Hawkins 
swerved sharply away from the hurdle and 
crashed into the high wing on the side. 
Braybrooke, not anticipating this, continued 
on alone and took the hurdle at the low place. 
A hushed ery of apprehension ran through 


the distant crowd. The knowing ones laughed 
to themselves, and felt relieved about their 


bets. Braybrooke staggered to his feet, 
dazed but uninjured. 

« Wonderful leap!» called out Colfax as, a 
moment later, he and Chalmers, still side by 
side, swept over. 

Braybrooke reached kis horse as she was 
disentangling herself from the remains of the 
fence. By some freak of chance the end of 
a splintered board had caught through the 
head-stall. With a vicious jerk of her head 
the band slipped over her ears, the throat- 
latch broke, and she tore herself free. Bray- 
brooke gasped. He was standing beside a 
horse without bridle or reins. Varick, on 
Good Morning, slashed by him. He glanced 
at the horses in front, at the field thunder- 
ing up behind. Then he pushed the mare’s 
head toward the jump, and vaulted into the 
saddle. 

« Get off!» he heard some one cry from be- 
hind. He only gripped the harder with his 
knees; but he knew what it meant—three 
jumps at the end of a race, with neither bit 
nor rein to steady a tiring horse. 

Following Good Morning, Mrs. Hawkins 
bucked from a standstill over the brush at 
its highest point, and started after the 
leaders. The blood that had coursed in her 
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twenty grandfathers and the Godolphin 
Arab before them was running hot and fast 
in her veins. She was a race-horse, and she 
kept the track. In a few strides she went by 
Good Morning, and threw pieces of turf into 
that weary gelding’s face, which disgusted 
him mightily, and his rider more. Varick 
dismally thought of his long odds. 

Colfax was about eight lengths ahead. 
The mare’s wonderful pace held on. As they 
swung into the stretch she passed him. 
Chalmers was flogging Tomahawk, still three 
lengths in the lead. He thought Colfax was 
coming up. For a moment he held his own, 
and the cry «Tomahawk wins!» began to 
come from the carriages. 

But Tomahawk had done his best; his tail 
was waving the distress-signal; and Mrs. 
Hawkins began steadily closing up. Such a 
burst had never been seen on the Oakdale 
meadow before. Twenty yards from the 
flags, Chalmers looked bewildered as he saw 
the mare’s little head, innocent of harness, 
forge past his saddle. He forgot to flog 
Tomahawk, but it mattered little; Toma- 
hawk was a beaten horse. 

Braybrooke, sitting immovable as a statue, 
shot a clear length in advance, and passed 
between the flags, while the hysterical shout- 
ing that greets the winner roared down the 
line. 

An excited crowd thronged the track, and 
a hundred pairs of hands stretched out 
officiously to catch the bridleless mare. She 
kicked one man on the knee-cap. After that 
they gave her room, and she followed the 
joyous Conolly toward the judges. 

Then a tall, slender girl jumped from the 
box of the yellow coach, and struggled 
through the crowd. The little mare was 
standing quietly, her flanks heaving, her 
nostrils flecked with foam. Her eyes were 
bloodshot, but there was a mild dignity in 
them—a look that said, «I have run a race.» 
The girl made her way to the horse, shot a 
swift glance at Braybrooke, and flung her 
arms about his mount’s dripping neck. The 
crowd faded out from Braybrooke’s eyes, the 
hubbub died away in his ears. His senses 
were lost for the time in a great thrill which 
the look in the girl’s gray eyes sent through 
him. 

« You ’ve spoiled your dress,» he said. 

The gir! blushed, and drew back in the 
crowd. Scores of hands shook his, but it was 
as if they had not. He was the hero of the 
day, but the victory seemed strangelv differ- 
ent from the thing he had imagined so often. 
He weighed out mechanically. Over-weight 
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was allowed, and he had enough to spare for 
the lost bridle. Then he passed his hand 
across his eyes, and followed the mare toward 
the trap where the blankets were. 

«The fall must have shaken him up,» he 
heard some one say. Perhaps it had. The 
crowding figures seemed far off and strange. 
He put his face to the mare’s sweaty neck 
where the girl’s arms had been, and kissed it. 

The stable-boys put the blankets on, and 
asked him if he wished anything special done 
for the mare. Then Braybrooke seemed to 
wake out of adream. He told them to spray 
her off knee,—she had rapped it going into 
the wing of the jump,—and they led her 
away. A stiffness in the region of his 
shoulder-blades gave warning that he him- 
self was going to have a lame back. Conolly, 
who had lingered, noted his cautious experi- 
ments with the bruised muscles. 

« They say you went over pretty fast, sir,» 
he observed, « but I did n’t see it meself. I 
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turned me back, sir, when I see you making 
for the hole.» 

« Conolly,» said Braybrooke, « if you had n’t 
mentioned the hole I should have jumped the 
high place and never got tangled up in th 
wing. But then—you probably think, whether 
you say it to me or not,—the mare would n’t 
have lost her bridle, and I should have got 
out of the course as usual. I don’t agree 
with you, but I think I’ll have to raise your 
wages.» 

The man touched his hat impassively. «It’s 
a great cup you ’ve won, sir,» he said. 

« You ’re right»; said Braybrooke, « it is.» 

And so it was. They christened it that 
night at the Alden Adamses’ dinner. 


Varick made a speech, and named it the 
Great Double-event Cup. By that time every- 
body at the dinner knew what the second 
event was; for Braybrooke, instead of going 
to the club for tea, had made an informal 
call upon Miss Eleanor Colfax. 





THE LAST DAYS 


OF LOUIS XVI AND 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


BY ANNA L. BICKNELL. 


lie royal family left Les Feuillants for the 
_ Temple tower on August 13, the fourth 
day after they had quitted the Tuileries.’ 
The three intervening days had been spent 
in the so-called «box» (loge) used by the 
journalists of the paper called «Le Logo- 
graphe,» where they were crowded to excess, 
with their followers, under a low roof formed 
by the gallery above them, and where they 
suffered acutely from heat and want of air, 
while they were obliged to hear their future 
fate discussed by the Assembly, and to learn 
all the horrors of the massacre at the Tui- 
leries. At night they slept in narrow cells 
of the building of Les Feuillants, formerly a 
convent of monks. Some of the faithful at- 
tendants had obtained leave to accompany the 
royal family to the Temple. Mademoiselle 


de Tourzel was included in the number, the 
anxiety and grief of the little Dauphin while 


her fate remained uncertain having touched 
the hearts of some of the deputies. Madame 
Campan entreated to be allowed to follow the 
Queen, but was refused, the number of at- 
tendants authorized to remain with the royal 
family being extremely limited. 

At six in the evening one of the large 
vehicles of the court came to take the King 
and the royal family to the Temple. The 
footmen who, for the last time, attended their 
sovereign wore gray overcoats concealing 
their liveries. Several officers of the munici- 
pal police accompanied the King and Queen 
in the large carriage, a vehicle of a sort 
unknown at the present time. The King, the 
Queen, and the royal children sat facing 
the horses; opposite were Madame Elisabeth, 
the Princesse de Lamballe, and Péthion, the 
Mayor of Paris. Pauline de Tourzel and her 
mother were at one of the doors, and two 
municipal officers at the other, the latter 
keeping on their hats and affecting the most 
insolent airs. The moment the carriage 
passed through the gate of Les Feuillants 
there was a burst of insulting cries from the 
hostile crowd, who followed till they reached 
the Temple—a slow drive of two hours and 
a half, in the midst of insults and threats 
loudly vociferated. .When they reached the 

1 At eight o’clock in the morning of August 10, 1792. 
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prison they found it illuminated as a sign of 
public rejoicing; and they were received by 
members of the Commune, who treated them 
with the coarsest rudeness. 

The Temple prison consisted of one large 
tower of considerable height, with turrets at 
the angles; a smaller tower, of lesser height, 
was annexed, and seemed to form a part of 
the other one, but was, in fact, separate. 

The royal family were at first located in 
the smaller tower. Each floor comprised two 
rooms separated by a sort of small anteroom 
which served as a passage from one to the 
other. The Queen, with her daughter, was 
on the first floor; the Princesse de Lamballe 
had a bed in the intervening anteroom; and 
Madame de Tourzel was in the second cham- 
ber with the Dauphin. The King was above, 
with a barrack-room next to his. Madame 
Elisabeth was put into a repulsively dirty 
kitchen. As usual, she showed the most 
gentle, uncomplaining resignation; and call- 
ing Mademoiselle de Tourzel to her side, she 
simply undertook to «take care of Pauline,» 
for whom she had a bed made up next to her 
own. The noise of the soldiers in the adjoin- 
ing room precluded all possibility of sleep. 

They rose early the next morning, and go- 
ing down-stairs at eight o’clock, found the 
Queen up and dressed. Her room being the 
largest and the most cheerful (as it looked 
upon a garden, though a gloomy one), it was 
settled that it should be used as a sitting- 
room; so the whole party remained there 
during the day, and went up-stairs only to 
go to bed. But alas! they were never alone: 
a municipal guard, changed every hour, re- 
mained in the room, and thus prevented any 
private or confidential conversation. 

Pauline de Tourzel had of course taken 
nothing with her from the Tuileries, and had 
only the tornand stained gown in which she 
had effected her escape. Madame Elisabeth, 
having received clothes through the care of 
some faithful attendants, immediately gave 
one of her gowns to Pauline; but, of course, 
what had been made for her own rather fully 
developed figure would not fit a very young 
and slender girl. The gown had to be taken 
to pieces and remade; the Queen, with 
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Madame Elisabeth and the young Madame 
Royale, worked assiduously to get it ready; 
but before it was finished the attendants 
were removed, and only one valet de cham- 
bre was allowed to remain. 

One of the cooks belonging to the former 
royal kitchen, a man named Munier, with one 
of his assistants called Turgy, had contrived 
to get appointed to the same functions in 
the Temple by carefully concealing their real 
feelings and acting a «patriotic» part. Mu- 
nier remained to the last; consequently the 
food was carefully prepared, and, especially 
at first, extremely good, till restrictions were 
exacted. The royal party dined in a room be- 
low the Queen’s bedchamber. After dinner, 
at about five o’clock, they went into the gar- 
den to give air and exercise to the young 
people, of course followed by guards and 
treated with contumely, which they did not 
seem to notice. 

Next to the dining-room was a fairly good 
library, which was a great comfort to the 
King especially. For several days they were 
thus comparatively quiet; but on the night 
between the 18th and 19th of August they 
were roused at twelve o’clock, and Madame 
de Lamballe and Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Tourzel were arrested with all the other 
attendants. The Queen and Madame Elisa- 
beth rose hastily and dressed quickly, and 
the latter assisted Pauline in getting ready. 
The Queen tried in vain to retain Madame de 
Lamballe, pleading that she was a member of 
the family. But all were removed together, 
to the intense grief of the Queen and Madame 
Elisabeth, who embraced them with tears. 
They were never again to see the Princesse 
de Lamballe. 

The three principal ladies were taken to 
the prison of La Force, where in a few days 
they received a box from the Queen, which 
she sent word that she had packed her- 
self, containing divers necessaries: a gown 
given by Madame Elisabeth, and half a large 
piece of English flannel,’ which the Queen 
hoped might «be a comfort.» 

« Even in her own most dire necessities she 
never forgot what might be useful or agree- 
able to others,» says Madame de Tourzel on 
this occasion. 

The royal party suffered greatly from 
anxiety as regards the fate of those who 
had been taken from them. «None of us 
slept on the night of the separation,» writes 
Madame Royale.” The mere privation of at- 
tendance mattered little; the Queen took the 


1 Probably sent to the Queen by Lady Sutherland, 
English manufactures being forbidden. 
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little Dauphin into her room and dressed him 
herself. Having asked Cléry, the valet at- 
tached to the King’s person, whether he 
could dress her hair, she accepted his ser- 
vices on his affirmative reply, and while en- 
gaged in this daily task he was often able to 
give her information which she wished to 
have, Madame Elisabeth meanwhile taking 
care to converse with the guard to divert his 
attention. 

After the Queen had dressed the Dauphin, 
she made him kneel to say his prayers, with 
a particular remembrance for Madame de 
Tourzel and Madame de Lamballe. A woman 
called Tison, with her husband, had been 
appointed nominally to help in the menial 
work, but more particularly to play the part 
of spy on the royal family; the Queen did not 
accept their services personally, either for 
herself or her son. 

The King rose at seven, and when dressed 
went into the turret adjoining his bedcham- 
ber while the latter was being put in order, 
and remained engaged in prayer and reli- 
gious reading till nine. The Queen, who rose 
earlier than the King, began the day with 
her religious duties; she then dressed the 
Dauphin, and was ready herself by eight 
o'clock. At nine all joined the King for 
breakfast; but the happiness of meeting 
after the short separation of the night was 
much alloyed by the constant presence of a 
municipal guard, who never left them alone, 
and was relieved every hour. After break- 
fast the Dauphin took lessons with his 
father, and Madame Royale with her mo- 
ther. There was an old harpsichord which 
enabled them to continue the study of music; 
and an attentive royalist had sent drawings 
of heads for the young Princess to copy. The 
library provided books for historical reading. 
The King delighted to have books, and read 
those at his disposal, but more particularly 
the reign of Charles I, in Hume’s « History of 
England.» 

The lessons lasted till eleven; the children 
then played together in the anteroom with 
Cléry; often Madame Elisabeth took advan- 
tage of the noise of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, etc., to exchange a few words with 
him in a half-whisper, and hear what news 
he had to give them. 

At noon the Queen, in accordance with old 
habit, changed her morning-dress of white 
dimity, with a plain lawn cap, for another of 
linen spotted with small flowers on a brown 
ground. 

2 «Récit des événements arrivés au Temple,» par la 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
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To effect the change she passed into 
Madame Elisabeth’s room. The royal party 
then went into the garden, where in a shady 
walk under horse-chestnut trees the children 
played at ball, etc., with Cléry. The neces- 
sity of air and exercise for their health 
induced the King and Queen to submit 
patiently to the multiplied insults of the 
guards, who smoked in their faces, uttered 
brutal jests, drew caricatures on the wall, 
and sang revolutionary songs. Sometimes 
there were sympathetic signals or significant 
songs from the neighboring houses; but a 
high wall was being built as quickly as pos- 
sible to prevent such demonstrations. These 
walks in the garden were the most trying 
time of the day, and were endured only for 
the sake of the children. In the interior of 
the tower the more humane guards left them 
in comparative peace. The Queen, although 
not entirely spared, yet commanded some de- 
gree of respect which was not granted to the 
king, whose homely manners and appearance 
were entirely devoid of that prestige which 
is so necessary to those in a position of au- 
thority. The majestic air, the grave reserve, 
and the gentle sweetness shown by the Queen 
impressed the guards with a sort of awe, 
increased when any offense lighted up her 
flashing eye, or directed the truly royal 
glance which they could not meet un- 
abashed. Some even felt the influence of 
the attraction which was so marked a 
feature in any personal intercourse with 
Marie-Antoinette. 

At two o’clock the royal family returned 
to the tower for their dinner, where every- 
thing was minutely examined, to prevent the 
possibility of any correspondence being intro- 
duced, before they were allowed to partake 
of the food. 

The Queen ate little, but very slowly, to 
give the King time to satisfy his hearty ap- 
petite, which was a subject of derision for 
the guards. The food was good and abun- 
dant. The King drank wine mixed with 
water, and took a small glass of liqueur 
after dinner; the princesses drank only 
water, and after some difficulty had ob- 
tained that of the Ville d’Avray fountain, 
to which they were accustomed. Their for- 
mer servants, now employed in the Temple 
kitchen, did all in their power to procure 
them what they wished. 

After dinner the Queen played with the 
King at backgammon or piquet, and seized 
the opportunity of thus saying a few words 
under cover of the game. When it was fin- 
ished the King dozed in his chair for a short 
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time; the children respected the respite from 
care brought by this friendly slumber, and 
every one remained silent and quiet. The 
Queen often dropped her tapestry-work on 
her knees, and gazed at the sleeper with a 
particularly sad expression. When he woke 
occupations were resumed: studies for the 
young people, books and needlework for the 
others. 

In the evening all gathered round a table 
while the Queen read aloud. The little 
Dauphin took his supper separately, and 
was put to bed, the Queen hearing him say 
his prayers, and undressing him herself. At 
nine the general supper was served; the 
Queen and Madame Elisabeth remained with 
the Dauphin on alternate evenings during 
that time, Cléry bringing what was required 
to the watcher of the evening. 

The King retired early; before leaving the 
room he took his wife’s hand in his, and held 
it for a moment without any other demon- 
stration. The Queen, glad to shorten her 
sleepless nights as far as possible, remained 
with Madame Elisabeth, who often read to 
her from some devotional book, or assisted 
her in mending the clothes of the King and 
the Dauphin. 

The life which they thus led seemed to 
bring relief after the horrible scenes which 
they had witnessed; and the royal party were 
resigned: the more so as they indulged in 
delusive hopes of deliverance through the 
invasion of France by the allied powers. 
Their blindness was extraordinary, for mere 
common sense would seem to indicate that, 
as hostages in the hands of an infuriated 
people, the progress of the invaders, with 
whom their name was connected, could only 
increase their own danger. 

The comparative quiet which they enjoyed 
was, however, not to be of long duration. 
Bad news came to Paris. The French were re- 
pulsed, the invaders were advancing, Longwy 
was taken, Verdun was about to surrender. 
The whole population seemed then to become 
a prey to a sort of frenzy. The prisons, 
churches, convents, hospitals, and also the 
private dwellings of those suspected of roy- 
alist or religious sympathy, were broken 
open, and a general massacre began, with 
details of incredible ferocity. Not only did 
the so-called government attempt no repres- 
sion, but the murderers were actually re- 
warded for their patriotism! 

The King and the royal family, although 
subjected to the threats of some of the 
municipal guards, had but imperfect infor- 
mation of what was going on, and spent the 
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night between the 2d and 3d of September 
in great anxiety, but of an undefined kind, 
without imagining the shock in store for 
them. The Queen had anxiously asked Man- 
uel, a member of the Commune, for news of 
Madame de Lamballe; he had evasively an- 
swered that she was safe at the Hotel de La 
Force, but without saying that he alluded to 
the prison of that name, thus leaving the 
hope to the Queen that it was the private 
house of the «de La Force» family. 

On September 3 there was a great noise 
in the streets about the Temple, and the 
municipal guards would not allow the usual 
recreation in the garden. The dinner took 
place as usual, and the Queen was about to 
begin the habitual game of cards or back- 
gammon with the King, when a terrific noise 
was heard under the window, and the Queen 
seemed to hear her own name, with that of 
Lamballe. She started up, and stood terri- 
fied and motionless, as Cléry came in pale as 
death. 

« Why are you not at dinner?» asked the 
Queen, in breathless anxiety. 

« Madame, I am not well,» answered Cléry, 
who, alas! had seen the head of the Princesse 
de Lamballe carried on a pike, and had has- 


tened up-stairs to warn the King. 

The face of the unfortunate Princess had 
been rouged, and her hair frizzed and pow- 
dered, by a wretched hair-dresser, who 
nearly died with the horror of his ghastly 
task, inflicted by the populace, «that Antoi- 


nette might recognize her friend»! The 
long, fair hair of the victim fell in curls 
about the pike. 

The municipal guards near the Queen were 
speaking together, with much agitation, in 
low whispers. 

« What is the matter?» asked the King. 

« You had better go to the window,» said 
one of the guards. 

The King moved as if about to do so, when 
another guard threw himself before him, say- 
ing in imploring tones: 

«No! no! For mercy’s sake, do not go! do 
not show yourself! » 

« But what is all this?» said the King. 

« Well, if you want to know,» said a young 
officer, with coarse brutality, «it is the head 
of the Lamballe that they wish to show you. 
If you don’t want the people to come up here, 
you had better go to the window.» 

The Queen stood with fixed gaze, without 
uttering a sound, as if she had been turned 
into stone. Madame Elisabeth flew to her, 
and drew her into a chair, while her children 
knelt by her side weeping, and striving to 


rouse her. At length a flood of tears brought 
relief to the alarming stupor which had 
seemed to annihilate her senses. 

The King then turned to the brutal officer 
who had caused the fearful shock. 

« We are prepared for everything, mon- 
sieur; but you might have spared the Queen 
the knowledge of this frightful calamity.» 

The Princess, who had been taken to the 
La Force prison with Madame and Mademoi- 
selle de Tourzel, had been massacred in the 
courtyard of the prison by the mob, who lit- 
erally cut her corpse to pieces, with details 
of savage brutality impossible to relate, and 
beyond what imagination could conceive. 
The head was cut off and placed on a pike, 
and carried in triumph through the streets 
to the Temple, for the purpose of being shown 
to the Queen because the princess was her 
friend ! 

Madame and Mademoiselle de Tourzel es- 
caped after many dramatic incidents, the 
coolness and courage shown by the young 
girl having interested a member of the Com- 
mune more humane than the others. 

Until the shock of the dreadful death of 
Madame de Lamballe the Queen had pre- 
served her habitual energy, and even cheer- 
fulness, not only uttering no complaint, but 
trying to encourage all around her. After 
that event she lived in a state of terror, not 
for herself, but for those she loved. She had 
seen what unlimited ferocity might be ex- 
pected from the populace, and had learned 
that the walls of a prison did not suffice as 
a protection. Daily the crowd assembled 
under the windows of the Temple, demand- 
ing with loud cries the heads of Louis and 
Antoinette. Had the danger menaced only 
herself, she would have faced assassins stead- 
ily, as she had done before; but the horrors 
of a general massacre, in which her husband 
and children might perish before her eyes, 
were too much even for her fortitude; and 
when, on September 29, the delegates of the 
Commune came to read a decree by which 
« Louis Capet,» as he was now called, was to 
be at once removed to the large tower, where 
his dwelling was ready for him, leaving the 
rest of the family in their present abode, the 
Queen fell into a state of absolute despair, 
being convinced that he was being taken 
away to be murdered there. 

She spent the whole night in tears and 
sobs; in the morning she refused all food, and 
implored the municipal guards, with such pas- 
sionate entreaties, for permission to see the 
King, if only at meals, that finally this last 
favor was granted, with a promise that they 
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should all be transferred to the great tower 
as soon as the rooms could be made ready. 

They met meanwhile, but only at meals, 
and invariably subjected to the inspection of 
the guards, who never left them. Madame 
Elisabeth, having said a few words to her 
brotherin English, was peremptorily informed 
that she must not use a foreign language. On 
October 26 they were transferred to the great 
tower, where the King lodged on the second 
floor with Cléry and the Dauphin, who was 
thustaken from his mother at night—a great 
sacrifice for Marie-Antoinette, but to which 
she was resigned, hoping that it might pro- 
cure comfort for the King. 

Her own bedchamber and that of Madame 
Elisabeth were on the third floor, and Madame 
Royale slept on a small bed near her mother. 
The rooms, though barely furnished, con- 
tained what was strictly necessary, and the 
Queen had a fairly good bed. Near them, on 
pretense of service, but literally as a con- 
stant watch kept over them, were Tison and 
his wife, already mentioned, who had filled 
the same office in the smaller tower, and now 
followed them to their new abode. But far 
more than before, everything here revealed 
a prison, with its hoodwinked windows, iron 
bars, and iron-bound doors, its formidable 
locks and massive keys. The rooms were 
dark and gloomy, without any lookout, and 
even the bright little Dauphin seemed de- 
pressed and sad. 

The prisoners had vainly asked for divine 
service at least on Sundays and festivals. It 
was refused, but the King read the prayers 
and gospels of the day with the royal family. 
Their daily life was continued as before de- 
scribed, but no kind of annoyance was spared 
them by the so-called government. A first 
decree took from them pens, ink, paper, and 
pencils; a second, all penknives or sharp in- 
struments, even to their toilet implements 
and those used for their needlework. 

One day Louis XVI stood mournfully 
watching Madame Elisabeth, who was mend- 
ing his coat, and biting off the thread with her 
teeth, her scissors having been taken away. 

«You wanted for nothing in your pretty 
house at Montreuil.» 

«Oh, my brother,» she earnestly replied, 
«how can I think of myself when I remem- 
ber and share your misfortunes! » 

At this time the King was thirty-eight 
years ‘of age; the Queen completed her 
thirty-seventh year on the 2d of November; 
Madame Elisabeth was twenty-eight, Madame 
Royale nearly fourteen, and the Dauphin was 
seven. 
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The festive time of Christmas and the 
New Year brought only fresh sorrows to the 
prisoners. On the 6th of December Cléry 
heard that the King’s trial was about to take 
place, and that during its course he would 
be separated from the Queen and the rest of 
his family. Cléry had the painful duty of 
preparing the King for this new ordeal, and 
performed it as gently as he could while 
undressing his master, who had only four 
days before him to concert with the Queen 
some means of correspondence. 

On the 11th of December there was a 
great noise in the streets of Paris. The 
drums beat the call to arms, and troops 
came into the garden of the Temple, to the 
great alarm of the prisoners. 

The royal family breakfasted together as 
usual, but the vigilance of the guards was 
so acute that they were utterly unable to 
exchange even a word in private. What the 
torture of this incessant supervision must 
have been may be imagined. After breakfast 
the King went down-stairs with his son for 
his usual lessons; but at eleven o’clock two 
municipal guards came to take away the 
Dauphin, who was to go to his mother. 
They vouchsafed no explanation to the 
King, who remained in great anxiety as to 
the meaning of this new decision. 

At one o’clock came a deputation from the 
National Convention, who read to the King a 
decree ordering that « Louis Capet » should 
be brought to the bar of the National Con- 
vention. The King replied that his name 
was not «Capet,» which belonged to one of 
his ancestors,' and that in following them he 
yielded to force, and not to their orders. 

When the Queen knew that the King was 
gone her alarm may be imagined. « We were 
all,» says Madame Royale, «in a state of 
anxiety which it is impossible to describe. 
My mother had tried every means of learn- 
ing what was going on through the municipal 
guards; it was the first time that she con- 
descended to question them.» After the 
melancholy dinner, Cléry contrived to follow 
Madame Elisabeth, and to warn her that 
during the trial the King would not be 
allowed to see his family. He tried to en- 
courage the Princess to hope that the King 
would be sent into exile. Madame Elisabeth 
replied: «I have no hope that the King may 
be saved.» At six o’clock Cléry was sum- 
moned to receive the information that he 
would no longer be allowed communication 
with the princesses and the Dauphin, as he 
was to remain with Louis XVI. 

1 Hugh Capet. 
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At half-past six the King returned, and 
earnestly requested to be allowed to see his 
family, but in vain. Henceforward the royal 
prisoner remained alone. 

The Dauphin was with the Queen. « My 
brother,» says Madame Royale, «spent the 
night with her. As he had no bed, she gave 
him her own, and sat up all night, so ab- 
sorbed in grief that my aunt and myself 
would not leave her.» 

In vain Marie-Antoinette, when morning 
came, entreated to be allowed to see her hus- 
band. She was never to see him again in this 
world save once—on the eve of his execution. 

The King was told that he might choose 
counsel for his defense, and the now aged 
Malesherbes, who had been minister many 
years before, offered his faithful services to 
the King in his adversity. He was assisted 
by Tronchet and de Séze, whose names de- 
serve to be recalled, for the honor that they 
accepted was one which implied the probable 
sacrifice of their lives.' 

When the King saw Malesherbes, he went 
quickly to meet him, and embraced him 
warmly, while the old man burst into bitter 
tears on seeing the condition of his master, 
who, perhaps, would not have met with such 
a lamentable fate if Malesherbes and Turgot 
had been allowed to carry out wise and pru- 
dent measures. 

Marie-Antoinette could not be comforted 
for the separation from the King, which she 
had so much dreaded, and to which she must 
now submit. She remained in a sort of mute 
despair, hardly speaking to her children, on 
whom she gazed with an expression of grief 
which deeply affected them, young as they 
were. She tried incessantly to procure some 
information from the guards, who answered 
with great caution; some, nevertheless, 
showed compassion, and endeavored to, en- 
courage her to hope. 

In the midst of all this moral torture came 
Christmas day, without even the possibility 
of prayer in a place of religious worship. 
They read the service of the day, but this 
was a poor substitute. 

The King chose this solemn Christian 
festival to express his last wishes to his 
wife and family, and his justification as a 
farewell to his people. We will give only a 
short extract from this remarkable docu- 
ment: «I entreat my wife to forgive me all 
that she has to suffer for my sake, and what- 
ever sorrow I may have caused her during 
the years of our marriage, as she may rest 
assured that I retain no remembrance of 
anything for which she might be inclined to 
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feel self-reproach. I charge my son, in case 
he should ever have the misfortune of be- 
ing a king, to remember that he must be 
entirely devoted to the happiness of his 
fellow-citizens, that he must forget all ran- 
cor or hatred, more especially with regard 
to the misfortunes and sorrows to which | 
am subjected.» 

The truly Christian feelings of the King 
are sufficiently proved by the above extract 
from a paper addressed to the Queen, but 
which was not given to her. 

Onthe lst of January poor Cléry drew near, 
and diffidently askedleavetoexpresshis wishes 
for the King’s future happiness. The King 
kindly and sadly accepted them, sending 
messages to his family through a municipal 
guard. They had also found means to com- 
municate with him, assisted by Cléry and 
Turgy, one of their former servants, who 
was employed in the kitchen, and who con- 
trived to put stoppers of twisted white paper 
in the bottles and decanters taken up to 
them. With these fragments and a bit of 
pencil, carefully concealed, the Queen and 
Madame Elisabeth contrived to write a few 
words, covered over by thread closely wound. 
Another thread dropped the pieces of paper 
by the window down to that of the King, 
where Cléry took them and fastened others, 
which were drawn up to the Queen’s window. 
This was done at night, to escape the scrutiny 
of the guards. 

Turgot and Malesherbes came also to offer 
their hopeful good wishes on the occasion of 
the New Year; but the King, with character- 
istic kindness, would not allow them to re- 
main with him, reminding them that they 
had family claims which must not be neg- 
lected. «You especially, my dear Males- 
herbes, who have three generations behind 
you; I could not forgive myself if 1 took you 
away from them.» 

One of the municipal guards, who had been 
conquered by the King’s patience and kind- 
ness, addressed him, saying: «Sire, you have 
been King of the French, and you can still 
make me happy.” 

« But I can do nothing for you,» said the 
King. 

« Forgive me, sire; the least trifle, having 
belonged to you, would be very precious to 
me.» The King gave him his gloves as a 
remembrance. 

The trial was over, and all the eloquence 
of the King’s advocates could not save his 

1 Malesherbes died on the scaffold, with several mem- 
bers of his family. The other advocates survived the 
Revoluticn. 
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life; a majority of only seven votes decided 
his fate, and thus «Louis Capet» was sen- 
tenced to death. 

Malesherbes, in deep distress, went to the 
Temple, and as Cléry hastily came forward 
to meet him, he told him that all was over 
and that the King had been sentenced. As 
Malesherbes came into the King’s presence 
the latter said tohim: « Forthe last two hours 
I have been examining my conscience and 
seeking whether, during the course of my 
reign, | have voluntarily given my subjects 
any just cause for complaint against me. 
Well, I can declare in all the sincerity of my 
soul, as a man about to appear before God, 
that I have constantly striven for the hap- 
piness of my people, and that I have not in- 
dulged in a single wish contrary to it.» 

This was too much for Malesherbes, who 
fell on his knees, sobbing so as to be unable 
to speak. The King tried to comfort him, 
saying that he had expected what such grief 
announced, and that it was better to know 
his fate. 

The three counsel urged him to try an ap- 
peal to the nation; he consented reluctantly, 
being convinced that it would be useless. 
De Séze and Tronchet then retired, but the 
King detained Malesherbes, who was still 
overcome with grief. «My friend, do not 
weep,» he said, pressing his hand. «We 
shall meet again in a better world. I am 
grieved to leave such a friend as you are.» 
The King followed him to the door with an- 
other « Adieu!» They met no more, although 
Malesherbes came again and again to the 
prison entreating for admittance, which was 
refused to the last. 

The King then took up the «History of 
{ngland,» and read assiduously the trial and 
death of Charles I. The King’s appeal to the 
nation was rejected through a motion of 
Robespierre, and on the 20th of January 
a deputation from the National Convention 
came to read the sentence, which was to be 
carried out within twenty-four hours. Louis 
XV1 listened with perfect calmness, and then 
gave into the hands of the members a letter 
addressed to the Convention, in which he 
asked a reprieve of three days to prepare for 
death; the assistance of a priest of his own 
faith, with a guarantee that this priest would 
incur no danger by his ministrations; permis- 
sion to see his family without witnesses; and 
the assurance that after his death the sur- 
vivors would be left free to go where they 
pleased. He also recalled the claims of his 
former servants, creditors, and others. 

rhe so-called Minister of Justice having 
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undertaken to deliver this letter to the Board 
of the National Convention, the King gave 
the name of the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont 
as that of the priest whom he wished to see. 
The deputation then retired, and the King’s 
dinner was brought as usual. 

With perfect self-possession Louis XVI sat 
down to his meal. «I have no knife,» he re- 
marked. He was then told that he was not 
to be allowed the use of a knife or a fork, 
and that his food was to be cut up by Cléry 
in the presence of the two guards, who would 
then remove the knife. The King showed 
some indignation at the implied supposition 
that he could be «so cowardly» as to have 
the intention of putting an end to his own 
life; and then merely breaking off a piece of 
bread, he pulled away a few spoonfuls of 
boiled beef, which he took, but would not 
allow his food to be cut up, and did not par- 
take of anything else. The meal was over in 
a few minutes. 

At six o’clock the Minister of Justice re- 
turned to the Temple, and announced that 
the King would be allowed to have any priest 
that he preferred, and to see his family freely 
and alone; that the Convention had not taken 
into consideration his request for a reprieve 
of three days; that the nation, « always great‘ 
and just,» would settle what concerned his 
family, and give praper satisfaction to his 
creditors. To this the King made no reply. 

The guards then asked the minister pri- 
vately how they were to reconcile the per- 
mission given to the King to see his family 
alone, and the orders of the Convention that 
the guards were not to lose sight of him by 
day or by night. It was then settled that the 
King should receive his family in the dining- 
room, where the door would be shut, but 
where they could be watched through its 
glass panes. 

The King then asked for the Abbé Edge- 
worth, who was down-stairs and came up im- 
mediately. When he saw the King he was 
deeply affected, and threw himself at his 
feet without being able to utter a word. 
The King was greatly moved at the sight of 
a faithful subject, and then took the Abbé 
into the turret, where they were allowed to 
be alone and remained long in earnest con- 
versation. At eight o’clock the King came 
out of the turret, and desired that his fam- 
ily should be summoned; then with Cléry 
he went into the dining-room, where Cléry 
pushed the table into a corner, to give 
more room, and placed chairs in readiness. 
The King, ever thoughtful and considerate 
in what concerned the Queen, then desired 
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Cléry to bring a decanter of water and a 
glass, in case of need. Cléry brought iced 
water, but the King immediately said that it 
might make the Queen ill, and asked for 
water without ice. 

The Queen, holding the little Dauphin by 
the hand, came in first, followed by Madame 
Elisabeth with Madame Royale. All had 
learned the dreadful truth through the 
cries of the news-venders under their win- 
dows. With floods of tears the Queen threw 
herself into the King’s arms, and then at- 
tempted to draw him into his bedchamber; 
but he explained that he could receive them 
all only in the dining-room, where the guards 
could watch them through the glass door. 
Cléry closed it, and they could at least speak 
without being heard. The King sat down; the 
Queen took her place at his left, with Madame 
Elisabeth on the other side; the children were 
before him. All clung to him, and for some 
time only a burst of grief was manifest. At 
last the King spoke. 

«He wept for us,» says Madame Royale, 
in her narrative, «but not through fear of 
death; he related his trial to my mother, 
excusing the wretches who were about to 
put him to death. . . . He then addressed 
religious exhortations to my brother; he 
especially commanded him to forgive those 
who were the cause of his death, and gave 
him his blessing, as also to me.» 

The child was seen to raise his hand 
solemnly, the King having required him to 
take an oath that he would never seek to 
avenge his death; and the child did so. 

During the last hours of his life Louis 
XVI seemed transfigured. His quiet and 
calm firmness, his truly Christian feelings 
of forgiveness toward his enemies, his faith, 
his resignation, are described with blended 
wonder and admiration by all who came near 
him. 

The interview, so harrowing to all, had 
lasted nearly two hours, when, at a quarter 
past ten, the King rose decidedly, signifying 
to the weeping women and children that 
they must leave him to prepare for coming 
death. The Queen entreated to be allowed 
to spend the night near him, but he firmly 
refused, saying that he must be alone and 
calm. 

«I will see you to-morrow morning,» he 
said. 

« You promise this?» cried the Queen. 

« Yes, I promise; I will see you at eight 
o'clock.» 

«Why not at seven?» cried the Queen, 
anxiously. 
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« Well, then, at seven; but now adieu! » 

The word was uttered with such intense 
pathos that a fresh burst of grief followed, 
and Madame Royale fainted at her father’s 
feet. Cléry flew to raise her, assisted by 
Madame Elisabeth. 

The King repeated, « Adieu! Adieu!» and 
broke away, taking refuge in his own bed- 
chamber. 

The princesses, still sobbing violently, 
went up-stairs. Cléry tried to follow, and 
to assist in taking up the still unconscious 
Madame Royale; but the guards forced him 
to desist. 

The King, as soon as he had recovered 
sufficient self-command, returned to the 
Abbé Edgeworth, with whom he remained 
in spiritual converse till midnight. The 
Abbé had obtained permission to say mass 
on the following morning in the King’s bed- 
chamber, and had procured what was neces- 
sary from a neighboring church. But he was 
warned that all must be over by seveno’clock, 
because «Louis will be taken to execution 
at eight.» 

The King then went to bed, and fell into 
the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

At five o’clock in the morning he was 
awakened by Cléry, who was lighting the fire, 
and immediately asked for the Abbé Edge- 
worth. Cléry replied that he was lying on 
his bed; and the King, thoughtful for others 
to the last, then asked quickly where he had 
slept himself. When Cléry answered, «On 
that chair, sire,» his ever-kind master ex- 
claimed, «I am sorry!» He then desired 
Cléry to summon the Abbé, and going with 
him into the turret, they remained in con- 
verse for an hour, while Cléry prepared 
what was necessary for the mass. 

With the same perfect calmness which he 
had shown throughout, the King asked Cléry 
if he could serve the mass; he replied in the 
affirmative, but said that he did not know the 
responses by heart. The King took a missal, 
looked out the places, and gave it to his 
faithful valet, taking another for himself. 
Then, kneeling devoutly, he heard the mass 
and received communion. When the Abbé 
retired to remove his vestments after mass, 
the King affectionately took leave of poor 
Cléry, who was heartbroken, and thanked him 
for his faithful service. 

A great deal of noise was now heard round 
the prison, and cavalry regiments were com- 
ing into the courtyard. The King said 
quietly: «They are probably assembling the 
National Guards. The time is drawing near.” 
He then saw that it was seven o’clock, and 
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spoke of summoning the Queen and the royal 


family, according to his promise; but the 
\bbé earnestly dissuaded him on the ground 
the harrowing nature of such an inter- 
wat suchatime. The King hesitated for 
moment, and then said with resignation 
that he felt it would be too distressing for 
the Queen, and that it was better to be him- 
VoL. LV.—6. 


self deprived of this last comfort, so as to 
leave her a few minutes more of delusive 
hope. He then summoned Cléry and gave 
into his hands a small packet for the Queen, 
containing a seal for the Dauphin, and his 
wedding-ring,' with the hair of different 
members of the royal family. «Tell her 
1 In France men also have wedding-rings. 
41 
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that I do not part with the ring without 
pain. Tell the Queen, tell my dear children, 
tell my sister, that although I had promised 
to see them this morning, I have wished to 
spare them the sorrow of such a separation. 
It is a great sacrifice for me to go without 
embracing them once more. I charge you to 
give them my last farewell.» 

One of the guards came up to the King. 

«You have asked for scissors; we must 
know with what intention.» 

«I wish Cléry to cut my hair.» After de- 
liberation the request was refused! 

At nine o’clock the door opened noisily, 
and Santerre came in, followed by ten 
gendarmes, who stood in two lines. 

« You have come to fetch me?» said the 
King. 

« Yes,» answered Santerre. 

«In one minute I will follow you.» The 
King then went into the turret, knelt before 
the priest, and asked for his blessing, and 
his prayers that divine support might be 
granted to the end. 

Louis XVI then left the turret, and came 
toward the guards, who filled the room. 
Addressing one of these, he held out a folded 
paper, which he requested that he would 
give to the Queen—«to my wife,» he quickly 
added, correcting the expression. 

«That is no concern of mine,» said the 
man brutally; «I am here to take you to the 
scaffold.» 

The King turned to another: 

«I beg that you will give this paper to my 
wife. You may read it; there are some 
wishes expressed which I should be glad 
that the Commune should know.» 

The man took the paper, but the Queen 
never received it. The King then asked Cléry 
for his hat, and spoke of his faithful servant, 
requesting that his watch should be given to 
him, and that henceforward he should serve 
«the Queen—my wife.» 

No answer was made. The King, address- 
ing Santerre, then said firmly, « Let us go.» ! 
The Abbé followed him as he went down- 
stairs. On meeting the porter of the prison, 
the King said: «I spoke to you sharply the 
other day; do not bear me ill-will.» 

The man made no reply, and looked away. 
The King crossed the first courtyard of the 
prison on foot, and turned twice to look up 
at the closed windows where wooden shutters 
prevented him from seeing those he loved. 
In the second courtyard was a hackney- 

1 No mention is made of any food taken by the King, 


or even offered to him; he seems to have gone to the 
scaffold fasting. 


coach, near which stood two gendarmes. 
The King and his confessor took the two 
seats facing the horses, the gendarmes took 
the seats opposite, and the coach immediately 
drove off. 

It was a dark, misty January morning. The 
presence of the two soldiers precluded the 
possibility of conversation; the priest there- 
fcre handed his breviary to the King, and 
pointed out appropriate psalms, which the 
King read devoutly and with perfect calm- 
ness, to the evident astonishment of the 
gendarmes. The shops were shut along the 
way, and crowds of armed citizens stood on 
the pavement as the coach, preceded and 
followed by cavalry and artillery, went slowly 
through the streets, where all the windows 
were closed. Lines of troops stood on each 
side, while drums beat solemnly, as if for a 
military funeral. 

As the coach passed along the Boulevards 
near the Porte St. Denis, a few young men 
rushed forward, waving swords and crying 
loudly: «Come, all who would save the 
King!» There was no response, and they 
were obliged to flee for their own lives. 
They were pursued, and several were ar- 
rested, with fatal consequences. The King, 
absorbed in prayer and religious meditation, 
had not even perceived the vain attempt to 
effect his deliverance. 

The coach had at last reached the Rue 
Royale and the Place de la Révolution,” where 
the crowd was immense. The scaffold stood 
a little to the left of the Place, where the 
Obelisk now stands, but nearer the Champs- 
Elysées, toward which the guillotine was 
turned. A mass of troops formed a square 
around the fatal spot. The coach stopped at 
a distance of a few paces. The King, feeling 
that the motion had ceased, looked up from 
his prayer-book, saying quietly: «We have 
reached the place, I think.» 

One of the executioner’s assistants opened 
the door. The King earnestly commended the 
priest who accompanied him tothe careof the 
gendarmes, and then stepped from the coach 

Three men surrounded him and tried to 
take off his coat. He calmly pushed them 
back and removed it himself, opening his 
shirt-collar and preparing his neck for the 
ax. The executioners, who seemed at first 
disconcerted and almost awed, then again 
came around him, holding a rope. 

The King drew back quickly, exclaiming: 

« What do you want to do?» 

«To tie your hands.» 

The King exclaimed indignantly: «Tie my 

2 Now the Place de la Concorde. 
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LOUIS XVI. 


hands! No, I will not submit to this. Do your 
duty, but do not attempt to tie me; you shall 
not do it!» 

The executioners persisted, and spoke 
loudly. The King looked toward the Abbé 
Edgeworth, who at once saw the impossibil- 
ity of resistance, and said gently: «Sire, 
this last insult will only provide a fresh point 

f resemblance between your Majesty and the 
‘od who will be your recompense.» 
"he King looked up to heaven. « Assuredly, 
s example alone could induce me to sub- 
‘it to such an indignity.» Then holding out 
hands: «Do as you please; I will drink 
cup to the dregs.» 
is hands were tied, and with the assist- 
ance of his confessor he ascended the steps 
01 the scaffold, which were very steep. When 
he reached the top he broke away from 
the Abbé, walked firmly across the scaffold, 


silenced the drums by a glance of author- 
ity, and then in a voice so loud that it was 
audible on the opposite side of the Place de 
la Révolution, he uttered these words: 

«I die innocent of all the crimes imputed 
to me. I forgive those who have caused my 
death, and I pray God that the blood you are 
about to shed may never fall om France.» 

There was a shudder that ran through the 
crowd like a great wave; but at the word of 
command the drums beat a prolonged roll, 
and the voice could no longer be heard. The 
King, seeing that all further address to 
the crowd would be fruitless, turned to the 
guillotine and calmly took his place on the 
fatal plank, to which he was fastened. The 
apparatus turned over, and the ax fell.’ It 


1 The writer has found no mention, in the narrative 
of the Abbé Edgeworth or others, of the famous words, 
attributed to him, «Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven.» 
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was then a quarter past ten o’clock A. M. of 
the 21st of January, 1793. The executioner 
held up the severed head, turning as he did 
so to the four sides of the Place. 

The King of France was dead. 

« Le roi est mort!» 

But no one dared to cry the traditional 
response: « Vive le roi!» 

«Le roi!» The heir to the once glorious 
title was now a poor little child weeping bit- 
terly in a prison by the side of his widowed 
mother. 

The unhappy Queen had spent the night, 
lying on her bed, without undressing, «in- 
cessantly sobbing and shuddering with grief,» 
says Madame Royale. The morning passed 
in the horrible expectation of the coming 
sorrow, supposing every minute that the 
door was about to open for the summons to 
the last farewell. Seven o’clock—eight— 
nine, and still no message. They heard the 
noise of horses and troops, but still the 
mourners hoped for the last word, the last 
look. Then all was silent. They scarcely 
dared to acknowledge what they feared; but 
after a period of agonized suspense they 
heard the public criers proclaim that all 
was over. The Queen then entreated to be 
allowed to see Cléry, hoping to learn from 
him what had taken place, why she had not 
seen the King, what messages he had left for 
her, for his children, for his sister. This was 
refused! 

One of the municipal guards, however, 
whu was more humane and compassionate 
than the others, managed to see Cléry, to 
gather all particulars from his lips, and 
to transmit them to the Queen, for whom he 
also procured newspapers, which the family 
was able to read secretly. 

The Queen was in a state of absolute pros- 
tration, from which she was roused in some 
measure by the serious illness of her daugh- 
ter. «Happily,» says the young Princess, 
with pathetic simplicity—«happily, I be- 
came so ill that her thoughts were diverted 
from her grief in some measure.» Mourning 
attire had been granted at the earnest re- 
quest of the bereaved family; but nothing 
could induce the Queen to go down-stairs into 
the garden, even for the sake of herchildren’s 
health, after the recovery of the young 
Princess. She could not endure the thought 
of passing before the door of the King’s 
apartments; but this could not be avoided, 
as they were immediately under those that 
she occupied. After several weeks spent in 
close seclusion, some of the kinder guards 
suggested that she should go to the top of 
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the tower, where there was a sort of circu 
lar walk between the conical summit and the 
parapet bordering the roof. She consented 
to take the air with her children in this man- 
ner. Meanwhile, with the obstinate adher- 
ence to royalist traditions which at that 
time seemed a duty as sacred as that of a 
profession of religious faith, she treated he: 
son, as King of France, with the etiquette 
which had been used by the royal family 
toward the King even in the prison. This 
was more than imprudent, under the circum- 
stances of her situation, which she would 
not or could not understand, still preserving 
her delusions, still convinced that they would 
all be delivered by the interference of the 
allied powers. She never dreamed of being 
subjected to a judicial trial, like the King; 
the only possible danger seemed to be that 
of a massacre in the prison. 

Her royalist adherents, who foresaw more 
clearly what would probably be her fate, 
formed many plans for the escape of the 
Queen and the royal family, with the conniv- 
ance of some of the guards, who were won 
over either by real sympathy for the royal 
prisoners or by promises of a rich reward. 
But the spies placed near them—Tison and 
his wife—were on the watch, and perpetually 
gave warning of what they saw or suspected, 
causing all plans to fail, through some 
unforeseen complication, at the very time 
when success seemed within reach. These 
attempts only caused increased vexation to 
the prisoners, who were perpetually sub- 
jected to domiciliary visits, and were re- 
peatedly searched, when everything that 
could be taken from them was carried 
away. 

The respect shown to the boy-King irri- 
tated those who governed at that time, and 
they were further exasperated by the insur- 
rection which had broken out in La Vendée, 
where Louis XVII was styled king. Thence- 
forward the poor child’s fate was sealed. On 
the night of July 3 of that miserable year, 
at ten o’clock, the guards appeared bearing 
a decree by which it was ordered that «the 
son of Louis Capet» should be separated from 
his mother, and given into the hands of a 
«tutor,» who would be appointed by the 
Commune. 

The scene that followed is one of the most 
harrowing recorded in history. The terrified 
child uttered loud cries and entreaties, cling- 
ing desperately to his mother, who knew only 

1 This so-called «tutor» was the cobbler Simon, bj 


whom the poor little Prince was treated with the great 
est cruelty. 
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too well into what hands he was about to fall, 
and what would be his fate. She refused to 
give him up, and defended him with the 
strength of despair, telling them to kill her 
before taking her son from her. A whole 
hour passed thus—in desperate resistance 
on the part of Marie-Antoinette, in threats 
and violence on the part of the guards, in 
tears and supplications from Madame Elisa- 
beth and Madame Royale. At last the guards 
declared so positively that they would kill 
both of her children, that the Queen, ex- 
hausted, ceased her resistance. Madame 
Elisabeth and Madame Royale then took up 
the child from his little bed, and dressed 
him, for the Queen was powerless. When 
ready she gave him herself into the hands of 
the guards, with floods of tears, «foreseeing,» 
says Madame Royale, « that she would never 
see him again. The poor little fellow kissed 
us all very affectionately, and followed the 
guards, crying bitterly.» ] 

This blow was perhaps the hardest of all 
for Marie-Antoinette to bear. Her husband 
had been put to death, and the affliction was 
intensely bitter; yet he had died like a Chris- 
tian hero, and she seemed to see him in 
heaven. But for a mother to know that her 
dear, sweet child, so fondly loved, so care- 
fully tended, was given over into the hands 
of brutes, from whom every kind of ill-usage 
must be expected, and who would destroy 
both body and soul—here was indeed the 
most dreadful of all sorrows! A child from 
whom so much could be expected, such an 
exceptionally amiable and affectionate na- 
ture, so attractive in every respect, and such 
a treasure to the widowed mother! 

After the poor little Dauphin was taken 
away they were left to mourn in peace, 
«which was some comfort,» says Madame 
Royale. The municipal guards locked them 
up in their rooms, but did not remain with 
them. No one now did the housework. 
Madame Elisabeth and Madame Royale made 
the beds, swept the rooms, and waited on the 
Queen. The guards came three times a day 
to bring food and to examine the bolts and 
the bars of the windows, lest anything should 
be disturbed. 

The prisoners were able to go up by an 
inner staircase to the top of the tower, where 
the Queen spent hours looking through a 
crack in a wooden partition, in the hope of 
seeing her son go by. Madame Elisabeth was 
informed by the guards of the ill-usage to 
which the poor child was subjected, «and 
which was beyond imagination,» says Madame 
Royale, « more especially because he cried at 
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being separated from us.» But Madame Elisa- 
beth entreated the guards to keep all these 
particulars from the Queen, who was only too 
much enlightened when she saw the child 
pass by, and watched his pale, sorrowful face. 

The last time that such miserable comfort 
was granted to her was on July 30. She had 
watched long, and at last she saw him, cowed 
and terrified, bereft of his golden curls, wear- 
ing the red revolutionary cap, and, alas! sing- 
ing a song of coarse insult against herself! 
She knew then how the child must have suf- 
fered before he could have been brought to 
this. 

On the 1st of August one of those night 
visits of the guards which always brought 
woe to the prisoners aroused them, at two 
o’clock in the morning, to hear a decree by 
which Marie-Antoinette was to be removed 
to the Conciergerie prison. Her daughter 
and sister-in-law entreated to be allowed to 
follow her, but this was refused. The guards 
obliged her to dress in their presence, and 
then searched her pockets, taking possession 
of their contents, which consisted only of the 
hair of her husband and children, a multipli- 
cation table used by the Dauphin, and minia- 
tures of Madame de Lamballe and two other 
princesses. They left her only a handkerchief 
and a smelling-bottle. 

The Queen did not utter a word till she em- 
braced her daughter, whom she exhorted to 
keep up her courage, to take care of her aunt, 
and to be obedient to her as to another mo- 
ther. She then threw herself in the arms of 
Madame Elisabeth, who whispered to her a 
few words; the Queen then quickly left the 
room, without daring to look back. 

The gloomy prison of the Conciergerie, on 
the quay bordering the Seine, was one of 
the most dreaded among the places where 
the victims of the Revolution were confined. 
It had, however, one redeeming point: the 
humanity shown to the prisoners by Rich- 
ard, the chief jailer, and his wife. The ser- 
vant of the latter, named Rosalie Lamorliére, 
has left a minute account of the time spent 
there by the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette. 

On August 1, 1798, Madame Richard called 
her servant Rosalie, telling her the Queen 
was coming, and that they must both sit up 
to wait for her. Meanwhile a cell under- 
ground, like a cellar, but comparatively large, 
was prepared to receive her. A folding-bed 
made up of two mattresses on a canvas frame, 
with a bolster and a thin covering, was pre- 
pared for her use; but Madame Richard did 
her best to make it endurable by adding deli- 
cately fine sheets anda pillow. The furniture 
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was completed by a table, with what was ab- 
solutely necessary for her ablutions, and two 
straw chairs. The Queen of France, for whom 
such an abode had been prepared, arrived 
in a hackney-coach at three o’clock in the 
morning, and came into the prison with her 
usual majestic mien, surrounded by numer- 
ous gendarmes. She followed a dark passage, 
lighted by miserable lamps night and day, till 
she reached a low door; and as she passed 
through, her head, which had not been suffi- 
ciently bowed, struck against it. One of those 
wno followed her asked if she was hurt. «Oh, 
no,» she replied; « nothing can hurt me now.» 

When all formalities had been performed 
she was left alone with the jailer’s wife and 
Rosalie. She looked around her with an ex- 
pression of astonishment as for the first time 
she saw what a prison could be; for at the 
Temple she was provided with decent furni- 
ture and was given necessaries. But now! 


She was silent, however, although she looked 
earnestly at Madame Richard and at her ser- 
vant, as if trying to guess what she could 
expect from them. Without speaking, she 
stepped on a stool which Rosalie had brought 
in the hope of adding something to her defi- 
cient comfort, and hung her watch upon a 


nail in the wall. She then began to undress 
quietly. 

Rosalie, who was shy and frightened in the 
presence of fallen majesty, now came forward 
respectfully to offer her assistance. «I thank 
you, my good girl,» said the Queen, kindly; 
«since I have had no one to attend me, I 
have learned to wait upon myself.» 

The dawn was just beginning to appear; 
Madame Richard took away the candles, and, 
followed by Rosalie, left the Queen alone. 

The next day two gendarmes were placed 
in the cell, and remained there permanently, 
never leaving the unfortunate Queen any 
privacy. By the care of Madame Richard, a 
screen was put up before her bed, and was 
her only protection against their incessant 
watchfulness. They drank, smoked, played 
cards, quarreled, and swore in her presence; 
the smoke was particularly disagreeable to 
her, and affected her eyes, besides causing 
headaches. As she had brought nothing 
with her from the Temple, she begged to 
be allowed the use of the linen and other 
requisites which she had left there. After 
some delay a parcel was broughi containing 
a few articles carefully folded and put to- 
gether. As she looked at each, the Queen’s 
eyes filled with tears, and turning to Madame 
Richard, she said mournfully: «In the care 
with which all this has been chosen and pre- 
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pared I recognize the hand of my poor sister 
Elisabeth.» After receiving this parcel of 
necessaries the Queen wished to put them 
away, but had no means of doing so in her 
cell. She begged Madame Richard to lend 
her a box of some kind, but the jailer’s wife 
dared not procure one for her. At last Ro- 
salie offered a bandbox of her own, which 
the Queen accepted with thankfulness. Poor 
Rosalie also lent her a mirror of the hum- 
blest kind, which she had bought at a trifling 
cost for her own use—a small glass in a 
painted tin frame, which was received as a 
boon by the royal lady whose majestic beauty 
had been reflected in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles! 

Two or three days after the transfer of 
Marie-Antoinette to the Conciergerie, Ma- 
dame Richard came into the cell, followed 
by her youngest child, a pretty blue-eyed boy 
with curls of fair hair. The poor Queen ran 
up to him, caught him in her arms, and 
kissed him passionately, weeping bitterly as 
she did so, and saying that he reminded her 
of the Dauphin. She was so much affected 
by this incident that the kindly wife of the 
jailer never brought the child again to the 
Queen’s cell. 

All the narratives of those who came near 
to Marie-Antoinette in her days of misfortune 
are unanimous in their account of her gen- 
tleness and patience, and her quick feeling 
of gratitude for any attention or kindness 
shown to her. She never complained, says 
Rosalie, and cared only for cleanliness around 
her. She was particular in this respect; and 
as Rosalie tried to satisfy her, she received 
the pewter spoons and forks with a grateful 
smile, because they were always bright and 
clean. Her dinner was nicely served, with 
clean table-linen, and was carefully cooked 
by Rosalie. She had daily soup,—inevita- 
ble at a French table,—a dish of meat (alter- 
nately poultry and a joint), vegetables, which 
she seemed to like better than meat, and 
fruit. As usual, she drank only water, but 
the kind jailer managed to procure the Ville 
d’Avray water to which she was accustomed. 
Rosalie admired the neat adroitness with 
which she carved her food, and still more 
her beautiful hands, white and delicately 
formed. She wore at first diamond rings, 
and in the long hours of enforced idleness 
which were so painfui to her she sat in deep 
thought, playing unconsciously with these 
rings, which were taken from her by the 
commissaries who frequently visited the 
prison, and who probably appropriated them 
to their own use; for they are not mentioned 
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in any list of confiscated articles. They also 
took her watch, which was particularly dear 
to her; for she had brought it from Vienna 
when, as a girl of fourteen, she had come to 
France to meet such an unexpected fate. 
She shed tears when these last treasures 
were taken from her, but made no complaint. 

The loss of occupation was particularly 
painful to one whose time had been princi- 
pally employed in needlework since her mis- 
fortunes had obliged her to live in retirement. 
Even knitting-needles were refused! 

The women employed in the prison were 
obliged to mend her clothes incessantly, for 
they became injured, and in a manner rotted, 
by the excessive damp of her cell, which was 
far below the level of the neighboring Seine. 
Her black prunella shoes were covered with 
mold, although Rosalie cleaned them regu- 
larly. She wore alternately her black widow’s 
garb and a white morning dress, She was so 
weary of inaction that she pulled threads 
from the canvas on which the paper cover- 
ing the walls of her cell was pasted, and 
plaited these threads into a sort of flat 
braid, with the help of pins fastened to her 
knee. Sometimes, when the guards were 
playing at cards, she stood by and watched 
them. She daily read a devotional book that 
was in her possession, and was engaged in 
prayer for a considerable portion of the day. 
She sought relaxation by reading the travels 
of Captain Cook, in which she was interested, 
saying that she liked to read « dreadful ad- 
ventures.» Poor Queen! Could any be worse 
than her own? No candle was given her 
when night came, and Rosalie tried to do 
what was necessary to prepare for the night 
in as dilatory a manner as she could, that 
the Queen might share the light which she 
brought with her for as long a time as was 
possible. She went to bed by the dim light 
of a lamp in the courtyard, on which the 
high window of her cell opened, allowing a 
glimmer to reach her. 

But painful as was her condition, it was 
about to become worse still, in consequence, 
alas! of the royalist attempts to save her, 
which had no result save exasperating her 
enemies and increasing her sufferings. The 
Chevalier de Rougeville,t a devoted royal- 
ist, succeeded in gaining admission to the 
Queen’s cell with a plan of escape. Un- 
happily, she was not prepared to see him, 
and started in a manner which did not escape 


1 Called the « Chevalier de Maison Rouge» in the well- 
known novel of Dumas. 

* The pricked paper still exists among the State 
Papers. 
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the observation of those around her. As he 
stood near her, he dropped a carnation on the 
floor at her feet. This she took up when she 
thought that she had found a suiable oppor- 
tunity; it contained a bit of thin paper with 
a few words of apparently little importance, 
but ending more significantly: «I will come 
on Friday.» She tried to prick with a pin a 
sort of answer to this communication; but 
the guards, who had watched her, took the 
paper,” and announced the whole incident. 
The jailer and his wife, with their daughter, 
were immediately arrested and sent to the 
Madelonnettes prison; another jailer was ap- 
pointed, whose wife, happily for Marie-An- 
toinette, retained the servant Rosalie as an 
assistant. The Queen was then (September 
11) transferred to another cell, where she 
remained till the day of her execution (Octo- 
ber 16). 

The new jailer, a man named Bault, 
although harsh and rough in manner and 
strict in supervision, was not really unkind; 
but he was extremely afraid of what might 
be the consequence of any indulgence shown 
to the prisoner, although disposed to do what 
he could to alleviate her sufferings without 
injuring himself. The cell allotted to the 
Queen had still more the characteristics of 
a dungeon than her first prison. The walls 
were extremely thick, but so damp that the 
wet drops trickled down upon her bed. Bault 
nailed up a piece of carpet as a protection, 
saying gruffly to those who objected that he 
wished to prevent the prisoner from hearing 
what took place outside. At the same time 
he declared that, being responsible for the 
person of his prisoner, no one should go into 
her cell* without his leave. The two guards 
were thus obliged to remain in the adjoining 
cell, Bault retaining the key of the interven- 
ing door. This delivered the Queen from the 
continual presence of the guards, but limited 
the attentions shown to her by Rosalie, who 
could not come in without the jailer. 

Before the fatal conspiracy of the carna- 
tion the Queen had seemed hopeful of being 
soon claimed by her family in Austria, and 
Rosalie was told that she should go with her, 
the Queen wishing to retain her services. 
But since her transfer to the new cell she 
seemed anxious, and repeatedly paced to and 
fro, apparently in deep thought. In fact, the 
fate that awaited her, but which even now 
she did not fully anticipate, was only has- 


3 The Queen’s cell is still to be seen at the Concierge- 
rie. It is narrow, with thick walls and a small win 
dow, the top of which is on a level with the courtyard 
The floor is paved with bricks, put up edgewise. 
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tened by the unfortunate and useless at- 
tempts to effect her deliverance. 

On October 3, 1793, the Convention issued 
a decree ordering judgment to be passed on 
the « Widow Capet.» Then began the odious 
attempt to gather testimony against her 
from her own children. On the 6th of Octo- 
ber, two commissaries, Pache and Chaumette, 
came to examine the unfortunate Dauphin. 
The child had been beaten and ill-used « be- 
yond what could be imagined,» as his sister, 
Madame Royale, testifies; he was also per- 
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petually threatened with the guillotine, 
which frightened him to such a degree that 
he fainted several times through excess of 
terror. Added to all this, he was forced to 
drink raw spirits, which threw him into a 
stupefied state! Cowed with terror, and too 
young to understand the meaning of the 
questions addressed to him concerning his 
mother, he answered as he saw that he was 
required to do. It must not be forgotten 
that the unhappy child was only eight years 
old, and that he had already witnessed 
49 
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scenes of horror which had only too much 
enlightened him as to what he might expect. 

On the 7th of October the commissaries, 
with several guards, went up to the rooms 
occupied by Madame Elisabeth and her niece, 
whom they ordered to follow them. For the 
first time Madame Elisabeth was pale and 
trembling; but she was not allowed to ac- 
company the young girl, who went away with 
their persecutors. In her simple. narrative 
she says: «It was the first time that I had 
ever been alone with men. I did not know 
what they intended to do with me, but I 
prayed internally to God for protection.» 

When she saw her brother, who was to 
be examined again in her presence, she ran 
to embrace him; but he was taken from her, 
and she was examined alone in the first in- 
stance. «Chaumette then questioned me on 
many wicked things of which they accused 
my mother and my aunt. I was thunder- 
struck at such horrors, and although I was 
so frightened, I could not help saying that 
these suppositions were infamous. Notwith- 
standing my tears, they persistently ques- 
tioned me for a long time. There were 
things that I did not understand, but what 
I could understand was so dreadful that I 
cried through indignation» The Dauphin 
was then recalled, and the brother and sis- 
ter were examined face to face; but the 
poor child was naturally more helpless than 
even the young and innocent Madame Roy- 
ale. The ordeal lasted three hours before 
the young Princess was taken back to her 
aunt, who was then summoned in her turn. 
Madame Elisabeth answered with contemp- 
tuous energy and spirit, and was detained only 
an hour instead of three. «The deputies saw 
that they could not frighten her as they 
hoped to do in my case,» says Madame Roy- 
ale; «but the life that I had led for the last 
four years, and the example of my parents, 
had given me strength of mind.» 

Five days later the Queen was summoned in 
her turn for examination previous to her trial. 
She gave her name as « Marie-Antoinette of 
Lorraine and Austria, aged about thirty- 
eight years, widow of the King of France.» 

She answered clearly and adroitly all the 
questions put to her, and was then informed 
that Tronson Ducoudray, a barrister of rep- 
utation, and Chauveau-Lagarde, had been 
officially appointed as counsel for the de- 
fense. But Chauveau-Lagarde, who at once 
went to consult with the Queen, found that 
the trial was to commence the next day 
(October 15), and vainly asked for a delay 
of three days (certainly not too much!) to 
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prepare his defense and examine the indict- 
ment. The refusal of the government proved 
only too clearly that no justice could be ex- 
pected, and that the Queen’s fate was sealed 
beforehand. 

On the following day (October 15) the 
proceedings began before the Revolutionary 
Court or Tribunal, which then held its sit- 
tings in the large hall of the prison.' The 
Queen was summoned at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and, according to the testimony of 
Rosalie, without having taken any nourish- 
ment. She wore her widow's dress and cap, 
over which was fastened a black crape scarf, 
Her hair was simply but neatly arranged, 
rather high on her forehead; it was white on 
the temples, but not perceptibly gray else- 
where. She looked pale and thin, but the 
majestic lines of her queenly face re- 
mained, and she retained the grace and 
dignity of carriage which had always been 
so remarkable. She walked firmly to her 
seat—an arm-chair which, with unusual 
courtesy, had been provided for her use. 
She looked steadily at her judges, and as 
the indictment with its multiplied insults 
was read, and she heard herself compared to 
Frédégonde, Messalina, and all the similar 
monsters known to history, she drew up her 
still proud head, and played indifferently on 
the arm of the chair with her fingers, «as if 
on a pianoforte,» says one of the spectators. 
When questioned, she answered clearly and 
steadily, often showing considerable acute- 
ness in her replies to treacherous questions, 
where the least inadvertence might have 
caused serious consequences. To one ac- 
cusation—that concerning the Dauphin’s 
revelations—she made no reply. This was 
brought forward as a sort of admission of 
guilt. She then spoke, exclaiming in vibrat- 
ing tones which went home to all around 
her: «I did not answer, because nature it- 
self recoils from such an accusation ad- 
dressed to a mother! I appeal to all those 
who may be here!» 

There were murmurs in the crowd—a 
momentary reaction in her favor, which 
alarmed those who had sworn that she 
should die. Witnesses were summoned, and 
the Queen was cross-examined on their tes- 
timony, often of the most absurd kind. 

At four o’clock an interval of rest was 
granted, and the Queen, who was utterly 
exhausted, was allowed to leave her seat. 
An officer who saw that she was nearly 
fainting gave her a glass of water and as- 
sisted her to leave the court; it will scarcely 

1 Now destroyed. 
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be believed that this act of common hu- 
manity caused his arrest! The jailer Bault 
then desired Rosalie to take some soup to 
the Queen; but the poor girl was not allowed 
to give it herself, the bowl being taken from 
her, to her great distress, merely to satisfy 
the curiosity of an abandoned woman who 
wished for an opportunity of seeing the 
Queen to her satisfaction! 
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At five o’clock P.M. the proceedings were 
resumed, and lasted till four on the follow- 
ing morning (the 16th of October), when the 
sentence was given out by which « Marie- 
Antoinette of Austria, widow of Louis Ca- 
pet,» was condemned to the penalty of death, 
which penalty was to be carried out within 
twenty-four hours. Chauveau-Lagarde here 
states that the Queen had not even then 

fl 
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believed in the possibility of such a sen- 
tence; that the worst she anticipated was 
the separation from her children which 
would be the consequence of perpetual ban- 
ishment from France. Both her advocates 
were put under arrest before she left the 
court, and were consequently unable to hear 
from herself what she felt; but they saw 
that she had received an unexpected shock, 
and for a moment seemed thunderstruck. 
However, she quickly recovered her presence 
of mind and her fortitude. As she reached 
the railing which separated her from the 
spectators assembled in the court, she raised 
her head, and walked out with a firm step. 

When she reached her cell she asked 
immediately for writing-materials, without 
taking rest, although the night was nearly 
spent, and her trial had lasted for twenty 
hours, with no food but the bowl of soup 
taken on the preceding evening. . The energy 
of mind which could command such physical 
exhaustion is truly wonderful. 

She sat down, and by the feeble light of 
two tallow candles wrote to Madame Elisa- 
beth a letter dated the 16th of October, half- 
past four o’clock in the morning. This letter, 
which is preserved among the State Papers, 
but was not given to Madame Elisabeth, has 
no signature; but it is nevertheless consid- 
ered authentic, and is countersigned by sev- 
eral well-known revolutionists. The Queen 
writes most affectionately to Madame Elisa- 
beth, thanking her for the sacrifices she has 
made for all; while assuring her of her own 
calmness in the presence of approaching 
death, she sends messages to her children, 
and, like the King, forbids them ever to seek 
revenge for her death. She then refers to 
the circumstance «which has been so pain- 
ful to her heart »—the grief which her son 
must have caused Madame Elisabeth. She 
entreats her to remember his age, and to 
forgive him, reminding her how easy it is to 
make a child say what is suggested to him, 
and especially what he does not understand. 
The Queen then makes her profession of 
faith as a firm Catholic, expresses hope in 
the mercy of God, and bids an affectionate 
farewell to all; adding that if one of the 
schismatic priests who had taken the con- 
stitutional oath should be brought to her, 
she would refuse his ministry. 

The Queen intrusted the letter to the 
jailer Bault, but he dared not attempt to 
send it to Madame Elisabeth, and gave it 
into the hands of Fouquier-Tinville, the pub- 
lic prosecutor, where it remained. 

The Queen, after this last effort, lay down 
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on her bed, where Rosalie found her when 
the jailer sent to offer her nourishment. The 
two candles had burned low in the cell; and 
by their dim light Rosalie saw an officer half 
asleep in a chair, and the Queen, in her long 
black dress, lying on the bed weeping bit- 
terly. Rosalie, in deep distress herself, asked 
in a low voice if she would take anything. 
The Queen, still weeping, replied: 

«Oh, my good girl, all is over for me now!» 

« Madame,» then said Rosalie, in tones of 
entreaty, «I have some good soup ready. 
You have taken nothing to-day, and you had 
next to nothing yesterday. You require sup- 
port; pray let me bring you some soup.» 

« No, no;I thank you, but I want nothing.» 

The girl turned away; the Queen, seeing 
that she was in tears, feared to have grieved 
her, and with the characteristic kindness 
which she retained to the last, called her 
back. 

« Well, well, Rosalie, you may bring me 
your soup.” 

Rosalie hastened to fetch it, and the 
Queen sat up on her bed to try to take it, 
but could not swallow more than two or 
three spoonfuls. She then desired Rosalie 
to return about the break of day to help her 
to dress. 

Meanwhile a «constitutional priest,» as 
they were called, came to offer the Queen 
his spiritual aid, which she refused. He 
asked if he should accompany her to the 
place of execution. She replied with indif- 
ference: 

« As you please.» 

He then said: 

«Your death will expiate—» 

«Yes, monsieur,» she quickly rejoined, 
«errors, but not crimes.» 

At the appointed hour Rosalie came to 
assist her in changing her clothes; for she 
wished to appear before the people in as 
proper attire as was within her power. Rosa- 
lie had brought a change of linen, for which 
the Queen had asked, and unfolded it in 
readiness as the Queen stooped down behind 
her bed, desiring Rosalie to stand before her 
as she unfastened her gown to draw it down. 
Immediately the officer on guard came up to 
the bed, and leaning his elbow on the pillow, 
looked over to have a better view, staring 
insolently at the Queen, who blushed deeply, 
and hastily drew her large muslin kerchief 
over her shoulders, as, clasping her hands, 
she said imploringly: 

«I entreat you, monsieur, in the name of 


1 A priest who had taken the forbidden oath, and wa: 
consequently under the interdict of the church. 
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decency, to allow me to change my linen 
without a witness.» 

«I cannot allow it,» said the man, roughly; 
«my orders are to keep eyes upon you con- 
stantly, day and night.» 

The Queen sighed deeply, and then quietly 
knelt down behind Rosalie, who screened her 
as best she could, while the unfortunate 
prisoner, with every care and precaution, 
changed her clothes. She had received or- 
ders not to wear her widow’s mourning, « lest 
the people should insult her in consequence » ; 
but, rather, lest she should awaken too much 
commiseration, as every,one in the prison 
concluded. The Queen made no remark, and 
put on the white dress which she always 
wore in the morning over a black skirt. She 
wore a plain lawn cap, without the widow’s 
scarf of crape, and fastened black ribbons 
to her wrists, after having crossed her large 
white muslin kerchief over her dress. She 
was now ready for whatever might be or- 
dered, and knelt down in prayer. Rosalie was 
not allowed to remain, and retired, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

At ten o’clock the judges came into the 
cell, where another officer had relieved guard. 
The Queen rose from her knees to receive 
the officials, who told her that they came to 
read to her the sentence. 

«This is quite useless,» said the Queen, in 
a raised voice; «I know the sentence only 
too well.» 

«That does not matter,» answered one of 
those present; « you must hear it again.» 

The Queen made no reply, and the sentence 
was read to her. As this ended, the chief 
executioner— Henri Sanson, a young man of 
gigantic height—came in. He came up to 
the Queen, saying: «Hold out your hands.» 
She drew back, seeming greatly agitated. 

«Are you going to tie my hands?. They 
were not tied in the case of Louis XVI till 
he reached the scaffold.» 

The judges said to the executioner: «Do 
your duty.» 

«Oh, mon Dieu!» cried the Queen. The 
executioner then seized the beautiful, deli- 
cate hands and tied them with a rope! be- 
hind her back. The Queen sighed deeply and 
looked up to heaven; but although tears were 
ready to flow, she restrained them. When 
her hands were thus firmly bound, the exe- 
cutioner took off her cap and cut off her hair. 
As she felt the touch of the scissors on her 


1 «Too tightly,» says an eye-witness, 

2 It was burned, after the execution, in the entrance- 
hall of the prison. 

3 A young American, Daniel Strobel of Charleston, 
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neck she started and turned hastily, evidently 
supposing that she was about to be murdered 
in the cell; she then saw the executioner 
folding up her hair, which he put in his 
pocket.” Before she left the cell she said 
anxiously to the officer now on guard: «Do 
you think that they will let me reach the 
place of execution without tearing me to 
pieces? » 

He assured her that she had nothing to 
fear from the mob, but she seemed anxious 
as she followed the officials who led her to 
her doom, scarcely hoping even for the 
dreadful security of a guarded scaffold! 
When she saw the cart awaiting her she 
again started, and seemed to receive a fresh 
shock; she had supposed that, like the King, 
she would have the protection of, a closed 
coach. The cart was of a kind seen only in 
remote country parts at the present day, and 
made of four separate sides rudely tied to- 
gether, the back part being let down for 
ingress, with a step-ladder attached. A 
plank put across the cart served as a seat. 
The Queen ascended the steps firmly, and 
prepared to sit facing the horse; but she 
was immediately told that she must sit back- 
ward, looking toward the spectators. She 
turned and took her seat with perfect calm- 
ness and a grave, resolute look, gazing 
straight before her, pale, with red, even 
bloodshot eyes, but carrying her head high, 
as was her wont. The executioner and his 
assistant stood behind her, leaning against 
the sides of the cart. The priest took his 
place next to her, but she turned away and 
seemed determined not to speak to him, 
though he held up a crucifix before her from 
time to time. She seemed to suffer pain from 
the ropes around her hands, on which he 
pressed to relieve the tension. The ends 
were held by the executioner, pulling the 
arms backward. Thecart went onslowly, while 
an immense crowd® followed in dead silence 
till they reached the Rue St. Honoré. There 
they found hostile elements, especially the 
abandoned women who in Paris always play 
such a prominent part in popular disturb- 
ances. Here there was such a burst of insult 
and execration that the unfortunate Queen 
might well dread the possibility of falling 
into such hands. 

But the cart turned into the Rue Royale, 
and reached the Place dela Révolution, where 
the scaffold waserected. As the Queen passed 


South Carolina, grandfather to the writer of these 
pages, was in the crowd before the Conciergerie prison 
when the Queen came out, and followed closely to the 
last. 
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before the Tuileries she turned with an ear- 
nest, lingering look. 

The scaffold was erected facing the garden 
of the Tuileries, before a statue of Liberty, 
on thespot where the Obelisk now stands, and 
not where the King’s scaffold had stood, which 
was on the opposite side, facing the Champs- 
Elysées. The priest attempted to assist her 
in alighting, but notwithstanding the in- 
creased difficulty consequent on her tied 
hands, she turned from himand stepped down 
firmly, with apparent ease, as quickly as she 
could, seeming desirous to hasten the end as 
far as possible. The executioner offered to 
assist her in ascending the scaffold, but she 
went up alone and quickly, immediately going 
to the plank on which she was to be bound. 
In doing so she trod on the foot of the exe- 
cutioner, who made a motion as of pain. With 
the kind courtesy which characterized her 
even in this last hour, she quickly exclaimed, 
« Pardon, monsieur!» in a tone of regret and 
apology. The executioner and his assistant 
then fastened her to the plank, and tore off 
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her muslin kerchief, lest it should impede the 
action of the knife. The last motion of Marie- 
Antoinette was an involuntary attempt to 
bring forward her tied hands as a screen 
for her uncovered shoulders! . . . When the 
executioner held up the head to the populace, 
to the deep awe of the spectators, the face 
of Marie-Antoinette expressed perfect con- 
sciousness, and the eyes looked on the crowd!! 
The expression was that of intense astonish- 
ment, as of some wonderful vision revealed. 

All was over; the eventful life was ended. 
The follies of early youth, the joys of the 
past, the dreadful sorrows of the present 
time, the heroic final atonement for what had 
been «errors, but not crimes »—all was over. 
All had vanished like a dream, save the eter- 
nal reward in store for the faith and trust of 
the Christian, more valuable now than the 
majesty of the Queen. 

Requiescat in pace ! 
1 Daniel Strobel always expressed his conviction that, 


for a short space of time at least, she was perfectly 
conscious, as if still alive. 


‘(FROM THE YOUNG ORCHARDS.» 


ROM the young orchards, thick with rosy spray, 
Falls in the windless night the wreath of May; 
And the young maples, fresh with early gold, 
In one slow moon their emerald globes unfold: 
So grows, through happy change, the tree of life. 


The sweet arbutus to the violet yields; 

Soon the wild daisies flood the fluttering fields; 
And last the cardinal and the goldenrod 

Lift to the blue the soft fire of the sod: 

So moves, from bloom to bloom, the flower of love. 


Oh, hidden-strange as on dew-heavy lawns 

The warm dark scents of summer-fragrant dawns; 
Oh, tender as the faint sea-changes are, 

When grows the flush, and pales the snow-white star: 
So strange, so tender, to a maid is love. 


Oh, calling as the touch of children’s hands 

That draw all wanderers home o’er seas and lands; 

Oh, answering far as from the world divine, 

Whence unseen hands through Time and Space touch mine: 
So in my breast I hear the voice of love. 


The Eden-heart of this majestic frame; 

God’s will on earth; and flame within the flame 
Far as yon suns in Nature’s mystic dusks; 
Deep as the life whereof our lives are husks; 
Unspeakable, O love, my love, is love. 


George Edward Woodberry. 
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GOOD AMERICANS. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
Author of «A Bachelor Maid» «Sweet Bells out of Tune,» etc. 


I. 


HEN we maydepend upon you forthel5th?» 

said Mrs. Grantham, scarcely believing her 
good luck. 

«So good of you to let me come,» suavely 
answered her school-friend of former days 
—known to the world of fashion, of whom 
she was the starry leader, and to the other 
world in our broad continent that comforts 
its uninteresting existence by reading about 
the doings of a few New-Yorkers, as Mrs. 
Jack Stanley. 

«I want to try to get together for you some 
really clever, cultivated people,» went on Mrs. 
Grantham, a flush of excitement mounting to 
her cheeks. 

«Do, dear; I love novelty,» rejoined Mrs. 
Stanley. « Katrina, you have no idea how dull 
itis, night after night, meeting the same old 
set! When we are standing around, waiting 
for dinner to be announced, I sometimes won- 
der which of the men is going to pounce on 
me, and there’s not an emotion in my being 
for one more than another. But what is to be 
done? It is our fate. You know We are now 
building dining-rooms that will just hold Us.» 

Mrs. Grantham tried to laugh, but in her 
heart resented the magnificent assumption. 
For years Henrietta Stanley had been the 
fly in her ointment. The ambitious wife of 
a hard-working lawyer recently elevated to 
judicial honors, Mrs. Grantham, with her 
pleasant home and nice little family, should 
by rights have been contented to keep to her 
own busy, well-filled orbit, without coveting 
the periphery in which circled golden butter- 
flies engendered by the luxury of modern 
New York. 

But although it would have been to her a 
dreadful trial to live Etta’s life, she did not 
care to think there was in her community any 
life she might not lead. Besides, Etta was 
only an accident of fortune. What had oc- 
casioned her, nobody asked ; what inspired her 
distinguished exclusiveness, nobody knew; 
for her rather dull personality it was certain 
nobody cared. 

The real reason of this attempt of Mrs. 
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Grantham’s to rake the coals from the ashes 
of her old friendship was a pretty little Miss 
Grantham, who was to swell the ranks of 
next season’s débutantes. Everybody knows 
that a girl’s coming out alters her family’s 
mode of life and plans. If little Katty—as 
her father inelegantly persisted in calling 
their domestic treasure— had to be in society, 
it must be in the best there was, said her 
mama. And if Etta Stanley chose to make 
thé ‘effort, how much she might accomplish 
for Katty by a mere wave of her wand! 

Thus, after a considerable interval of tepid 
half-intercourse with her quondam intimate, 
Mrs. Grantham, putting her pride in her 
pocket, had gone that afternoon to call at 
the stately dwelling in which Mr. Stanley had 
enshrined the somewhat faded charms of his 
lady. She had found Etta at home to visi- 
tors, a fact that gave Katrina courage to be 
cordial. The hostess was ensconced in a gilt 
Louis XV chair with cream-satin cushions, 
in a salon like an outgrowth of Vudeen’s 
emporium in Fifth Avenue for the sale of 
effects from foreign palaces. 

Mrs. Grantham, who had been saving for 
some months out of her housekeeping money 
in order to purchase for her drawing-room a 
Morris arm-chair covered in flowery velve- 
teen, had felt depressed at the outset by this 
trifling circumstance. 

But an agreeable surprise awaited her. 
Etta had been recently attending a course 
of lectures on ethical culture, alternating in 
the ball-rooms of her set. Perhaps this con- 
tributed to her unwonted mood of agreeable 
acquiescence. Perhaps she had absolutely 
nothing else to think about. In any case, she 
had tried the experiment of being gracious 
with an old friend. She had enquired for 
Katrina’s husband, daughter, and boys at 
school. She had offered one or two small 
anecdotes about her own absent children, 
and made some allusion to past days. And 
last of all, when Katrina, emboldened by the 
thaw in a long-frozen atmosphere, had asked 
her to dinner on the 15th, Etta had actually 
said yes. 

The moment after she had been overtaken 
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by apprehension lest her acceptance was a 
mistake. 

« They will be highly respectable frumps,” 
she had said within herself. «I wish Jack 
were not going off in the yacht for his West 
India cruise that day. He always knows what 
those people talk about.» 

«So dear of you to want me,» she had 
murmured, nevertheless. «And you are go- 
ing to get me somebody very nice?» 

«I shall have Agatha Carnifex, to begin 
with,» said Mrs. Grantham. 

Miss Carnifex, viewed from every point, 
was unimpeachable. Family, fortune, brains, 
good looks, position—all were Agatha’s. 

«Agatha? Yes,» answered Mrs. Stanley, 
with a little amused curl of the lip. «Her 
father, poor dear, is quite one of my pals. 
He says I rest him after his daughter’s 
pyrotechnics of reform of the human race.» 

«Mr. Carnifex will certainly come. He is 
a great friend of my husband’s,» went on 
Katrina, with animation. «Besides, I want 
Agatha as weil as you to meet my new young 
man.) 

Only the faintest flutter of interest stirred 
Mrs. Stanley’s exterior. 

« And who, pray, is he?» 

The answer was interrupted by the arrival 


of another visitor—a tall, slim, exquisitely 
pretty girl resembling a French pastel, and 
dressed in a costume and hat of black velvet 
picked out with Russian sables, of which 
quiet elegance of attire Katrina Grantham 
made note before she had heard the wearer’s 


name. 

«Katty must have something like that 
next winter. The really smart people never 
overdress,» she was inwardly saying, when 
Mrs. Stanley, in a sort of begrudging way, 
introduced to her «my friend, Miss Sybil 
Gwynne.» 

«Then I am not too late to make tea for 
you, dearest?» said Miss Gwynne to her 
hostess, tenderly. 

«No, darling; Barnes is just fetching it,» 
answered Etta, with an effusion entirely 
lacking in her talk with Mrs. Grantham. 

«I had to drop in at Tilly’s to hear her 
Russian violinist, or she ’d have never for- 
given me,» went on the girl. «And after the 
last piece—to which nobody listened, they 
were in such a hurry to talk over Charley’s 
engagement with Ethel—I beg your pardon,» 
she interrupted herself, turning to the out- 
sider. «This must seem very dull to you. I 
am sure I caught a much pleasanter sound 
when | camein. Were not you talking about 
some entirely new young man?» 
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«Mrs. Grantham was telling me of thai 
rara avis,» said Etta, yawning a very littl 
« Pray go on, Katrina, and tell Sybil, too.» 

« It was only that I hoped Etta might fanc: 
meeting. Peter Davenant,» said Mrs. Grant 
ham, deliberately, and with conscious pride 
in enunciating a name just now so interest- 
ing to the public. 

But there was no responsive intelligence 
in the face of either hearer. 

«Surely you have seen in the papers 
lately,» she hurried on, «of the brilliant 
work he did in bringing about the convic- 
tion of Judge McStephen in the trial of his 
impeachment? » 

« We have papers,» admitted the hostess, 
languidly; «but Jack always keeps them in 
the smoking-room.» 

«I am afraid you will think us very unin- 
formed,» added Miss Gwynne, more tactfully; 
«but really we never heard of Judge Mc- 
Stephen.» 

«I forget that everybody is not as much 
at home in such matters as I must be,» an- 
swered Katrina, with dignity. « And perhaps 
I was influenced by Agatha Carnifex having 
told me there was no one in town she 
wanted so much to meet as Davenant.» 

«Really?» said Etta, changing her right 
foot for the left upon her gilded footstool. 

« He is a type of the best latter-day Ameri- 
can, and looks like an 1840 ‘portrait of a 
gentleman, with manners to match—old- 
fashioned and courtly—stands with his hat 
off in the street while talking to women- 
Sir Charles Grandison, you know—thinks all 
women are goddesses, or ought to be.» 

«Decidedly not du monde, then,» inter- 
rupted the hostess, rearranging some roses 
that leaned toward her in a tall emerald glass 
vase. 

«I am afraid not of your world,» said 
Katrina. «For years he plodded along in a 
subordinate position here, before an oppor- 
tunity came to prove himself. Now, the wise 
men say, it’s only a question of time before 
he gets to the very top of the ladder. When 
he began, a stranger from a dead Southern 
town where he had been admitted to prac- 
tice, he was poor as a church mouse, and 
knew nobody. Now, though still poor, he is 
the most talked of among the youngsters of 
his profession.» 

« And a youngster means— ?» asked Sybil, 
archly. 

« A rising young lawyer till he is sixty, and 
after that a leader of the bar,» answered 
Mrs. Grantham, smiling. « Davenant is about 
thirty years old, but in ignorance of worldly 
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things;just a big, trustful, affectionate, head- 
strong, ardent boy. I’m sure the women of 
society who would care to experiment on him 
would find him virgin soil.» 

The phrase, taking hold of Mrs. Stanley, 
caused her to sit up and forward, on her chair 
of state. The servants, coming in to light 
lamps, revealed her porcelain-tinted face 
with the near-sighted pale-blue eyes, under 
a mass of craped blonde hair, kindled with a 
faint animation. 

«And I am to meet this paragon at din- 
ner?» she said. «Don’t fail to put him on 
one side of me, Katrina. And why can’t you 
be awfully nice, and give poor Sybil, too, a 
chance at Mr. Davenant?» 

«I shall be only too happy to have Miss 
(;wynne,» said Mrs. Grantham, promptly, al- 
though at the moment she reflected that this 
would cut off one of the «duty » dames whom 
she had meant to work in on the occasion of 
entertaining Mrs. Stanley. After all, Miss 
Gwynne was so pretty, so fine of grain, 
so perfect a product of high civilization, 
it would always be a pleasure to have had 
her. 

Sybil protested, but was overcome by 
Etta’s rather too frank solicitations. 

« Yes, dearest, you must go; I will take no 
denial; it will make it so much more—I mean 
I will call for you, and we can talk in the 
carriage coming home. Here is the tea at 
last; pray, Katrina, don’t go till you have had 
some. And here come more people; I hope 
among them you may find somebody worth 
talking to.» 

That was an attractive gathering in the 
spacious drawing-room with broad windows 
looking over into the bare boughs and wintry 
sage-green reaches of turf of the park oppo- 
site. The people composing it, including two 
or three well-authenticated foreigners, were 
easy, low-toned, well-bred, well-dressed with- 
out ostentation. In that each seemed to be 
in a place recognized by the other, it was in 
some respects the ideal society. Mrs. Gran- 
tham, who fell into conversation with a lively 
widow, Mrs. Arden, lingered on to hear what 
this lady had to say about Mrs. Stanley’s de- 
lightful tea-maker, Miss Gwynne. 

«Sybil is almost new to New York, last 
season being her first here. A niece of Mrs. 
St. Clair Lewiston, you know, with whom she 
lives. Educated altogether abroad, and has 
had unusual opportunities there, having been 
presented at half the courts of Europe. If 
poor Mrs. Gwynne had n’t died in harness, so 
to speak, running around with her daughter 
to all the smart resorts of the Continent year 


after year, Sybil might never have known 
America. But she was an only child, and 
after her mother’s death Mrs. Lewiston went 
out, and in time brought her back. What was 
it Paul Bourget called Sybil? The fine fleur 
of American aristocracy, I think, or some 
such phrase, that has stuck by her. She is 
adorably pretty and dainty; don’t you think 
so? Rather too quiet, perhaps; but such 
graceful manners. As soon as Etta Stanley 
saw Sybil, of course she appropriated her for 
a bosom friend, and now they are insepara- 
ble. Etta finds something chic in a crony not 
exactly a foreigner, but who might as well 
be one for all she understands of her own 
country. But then, who can predict what 
may happen? With this Revolutionary—Sons 
of the Cincinnati—Colonial Dames business all 
over the place, patriotism may be ‘in again 
next year.» 

« My dear lady, what heretical sentiments!» 
said a smug, merry-faced gentleman of mid- 
dle age, who now returned to them after 
setting down their tea-cups. «I’m sure I 
bank upon my nationality abroad—in Eng- 
land especially, where we ’re much more in 
vogue when a trifle startling, or at least 
dialectic. I heard, by the way, a kind lady, 
who had never dreamed of doing such a 
thing at home, called upon to read aloud 
one of Miss Wilkins’s short stories, in a 
country-house party, last summer; and the 
mess she made of it was astonishing. People 
sat around shading their eyes with their 
hands, solemn as owls! And you know our 
Lady Greenwich has written home to her 
friends, for Heaven’s sake to send her out a 
lot of outrageously slangy Americanisms to 
learn by heart, or she ’I] never be a‘ go)» 

«I can believe it,» said Mrs. Grantham, 
« after just reading an English story by , 
with incidental Americans of unique vulgar- 
ity to represent our best society.» 

« Never mind,» said Mr. Cleve, comfortably. 
«The author is young, and will live to know 
better. Besides, I forgive anybody who en- 
tertains me decently in these days. And, with 
all their talk in the air, they ’re awfully nice 
to us, individually, over there. But speaking 
of people being put under contribution to en- 
tertain each other in English homes, I have 
at last found my métier. -I tried it modestly 
last year, and was quite a blazing success as 
a teller of American anecdotes racy of the 
soil. Since then I ’ve subscribed to one of 
those newspaper-clipping chaps, and he sends 
me a hundred assorted jokes for five dollars. 
I pick out the best, and study them while 
I’m shaving. Last night a Western fellow 
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who dined with me at the club gave me three 
brand-new ones. Like to hear them? 

«Number 1. Eastern man at a Western 
hotel (attended at table by a ‘ waitress) too 
superior to waste words upon a mere hungry 
customer). 

« Man: ‘1 ’1l take some pie, please. 

« Waitress (coldly and rapidly): «Straw, 
ras’, huckle, or goose?) 

«Number 2. Traveler from frontier dis- 
trict, striking hotel where advanced fashions 
have obtained, observes, with an expression 
of pleased surprise, the finger-bowl set before 
him at the close of his meal. 

«« What ’s this for, waiter?» 

«(To wash your hands, sir.) 

«(I wish I’d a-know’d it ’fore I began my 
dinner.) 

«And Number 3. You will imagine your- 
self in a railroad hostelry of the lightning- 
change variety, where a deliberate diner has 
just taken his seat at table, and is approached 
by the breathless waiter. 

«« Will you have bean-soup?> 

«« Well, let me see. I think I ’Il— 

«« Dinner ’s over!)» 

It was impossible to resist Mr. Cleve’s 
chuckling enjoyment of his own fun. The 
wrinkles around his eyes became puckered 
so comically, his laugh rolled out so like 
mellow wine from an ancient bottle, his 
hearers could but join in the chorus. Hav- 
ing made his little coup, the amiable gentle- 
man waggled off to another coterie, where 
he was heard repeating the same jokes. 

«I will say for the old beau that he has a 
different set every time, and that they are 
sometimes new,” remarked Mrs. Grantham’s 
companion. «Also, that his dinners of eight 
or ten are feasts to be remembered for 
substantial excellence. We were talking 
about— ?» 

« Sybil Gwynne—and the fact that she is 
a foreign-bred American. Isshe happy here?» 
asked Mrs. Grantham, who had a way of her 
own of coming to the point. 

«Happy! Who would n’t be who is so 
tremendously petted and extolled as she 
happens to be just now? Etta Stanley has 
put the finishing touch upon her vogue. And 
although Sybil’s mother left her but a small 
income, her aunt is rich and lavish, and the 
girl is like a princess in a fairy-tale, so far 
as knowing about real life.» 

«She has no love-affair on?» 

«I think not. A lot of young fellows run 
after her; but they do it mechanically, like 
little figures in a street puppet-box, that 
jump the same way at the same moment. 
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Her life is spent in the most conventional 
round one can imagine. But she is not dull 
or vapid. On the contrary, I think Sybil has 
excellent ability, some sense of humor, and 
a sweet temper. All I have to complain of is 
that she is unreal, out of place in her pres- 
ent setting —like a charming actress who has 
come to fill a brief engagement upon our 
boards before returning to the place wher: 
she was trained. Dear me! Six o’clock? 
must fly. So nice to have seen you again. 
Next year, when you ’ve a daughter to bring 
out, you ll be obliged to be in the treadmil! 
like the rest of us. Last night I sat on a dais 
watching my two girls spin until 2:30 A.M. 
To-night we have a large dinner at home, 
the opera, and the Tuesday dance. And | 
have already been to-day to the dentist with 
Hal to have his bad tooth out, and after that 
to hear a string quartet concert, before com- 
ing here. You do look fresh, Katrina! But 
only wait. This time next year peep in the 
glass, and see if you find the same face smil- 
ing back at you! Good-by, good-by.» 

When Mrs. Grantham went down the broad 
steps to let Mrs. Stanley’s curbstone foot- 
man put her into her modest cab, she found 
the way blocked by a well-appointed little 
brougham, into which a young man was 
about to assist the beauty, Miss Sybil 
Gwynne. 

«I am sorry to be in your way,» smiled the 
young lady. « Won’t you let Mr. Ainslie- 
this is Mr. Ainslie, Mrs. Grantham—put you 
in yours first?» 

«I hope Katty will always do and say things 
to older people as prettily as that,» thought 
Katty’s mama, while the youthful Corydon 
in a long frock-coat doffed his high, shining 
hat, and stepped back to do his lady’s bidding. 

«I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you 
for creating a diversion,» said he, in answer 
to the older lady’s thanks; « Miss Gwynne has 
been lecturing me so that I don’t know which 
end I stand upon.» 

« For shame!» cried Sybil. « You have got 
the true American habit of exaggeration. | 
merely told him, Mrs. Grantham, that New 
York young men ought to take the matter 
into their own hands, and try to make them- 
selves enjoy life more.» 

«I like your calling me a New York young 
man,» put in Ainslie, « considering I was boi 
in Paris, educated in England, and have spent 
most of my summers knocking around the 
Continent.» 

« Well, a good American young man, if you 
like that better.» 

«It is so hard,» said Ainslie, whimsically, 
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«to bea good American when one knows only 
New York, Boston, Washington, a little bit 
of Baltimore, and all of Newport. When I 
try to take in the monotony of the rest of 
our country, my interest becomes homeo- 
pathically diluted.» 

«Oh, dear!» exclaimed Katrina Grantham, 
really shocked, and moving toward her car- 
riage, into which she got, only to be detained 
by their further remarks. 

“«Now don’t you think he deserves my 
(Jectures, Mrs. Grantham?» said Sybil 
Gwynne, lightly. 

«lam not a good judge; I live with people 
who believe in so many things,» replied Mrs. 
Grantham, hurriedly. 

«It ’s more my misfortune than my fault, 
Mrs. Grantham,» went on Ainslie, a fresh- 
colored young man of very open and engag- 
ing countenance. «To prove it, I have 
deliberately and in cold blood come back 
here to live. I hope the gods who sit up 
above and reward us mortals with more or 
less discrimination will confer on me a large 
share of —what do they confer—ambrosia?— 
no; | have an aunt who gives me ambrosia- 
cake for tea, and it ’s uncommonly nasty— 
asphodel—well, anything you like—for my 
self-sacrifice in becoming a poor republican.» 

« Tell him to drive on, please,» said Katrina 
to Mrs. Stanley’s footman. «Good-by,» she 
nodded to the pair standing upon the side- 
walk. As she drove away Sybil turned to the 
young man reproachfully. 

«There, now; you have made another sen- 
sible person think of you as a rather civil 
outlaw.» 

«The difference between us is that you 
think these things about our native land, and 
I say them. I suppose I may n’t share the 
privilege of your Aunt Lewiston’s cozy little 
brougham and drive home with you?» 

«Certainly not,» said Sybil. 

« Not if I am dropped at the corner near- 
est my club?» 

«No,» she replied inexorably. 

« Very well, then. In London you would n’t 
have minded letting me come with you. I 
can’t afford a hansom in New York; so I ’ll 
just hie me to a street-car, and pack in with 
thirty or forty dingy people going home 
from work. I shall be jostled and punched 
out of all semblance of decency, and my only 
overcoat will be strained in the seams till— 
have you no pity on my only overcoat? Are 
you aware what it costs to buy a new one of 
a tailor here?» 

« Verysorry ;but— home, please,» said Sybil, 
letting herself be shut inside the little car- 
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riage, from which her fair loveliness shone 
out like a star. 

The latter part of her remark, being ad- 
dressed to the footman, was at once trans- 
mitted to the power upon the box, and the 
brougham moved away. Ainslie, lifting his 
hat and smiling pleasantly, stood there until 
she had disappeared from view. 

« What a nice boy!» Sybil thought to her- 
self, as she settled back into the soft cush- 
ions; «thoughattwenty-eight he should hardly 
be called a boy. He amuses me more than any 
one, and we understand each other perfectly; 
but I wish he would sometimes seem to be in 
earnest about something.» 

Sybil Gwynne was engaged in trying faith- 
fully to adapt herself to a complete change 
of thought and habit in daily life. The Old- 
World tinge in her was, by dint of constant 
application to the claims of her present busy, 
sparkling life, gradually fading out. The 
people with whom her lot was cast certainly 
understood the art of living in its high ma- 
terial sense, and from dawn to dawn again, 
with discreet intervals for sleep, her days 
were passed in pursuit of pleasant things. 

Yet there was something lacking—just 
what, she was not prepared to say. The 
second season of this brilliant existence had 
begun to drag with her. Wherever she 
turned, there was the same perspective of 
solvent, restless folk intent upon accumulat- 
ing and displaying the decorations of life, 
which, it must be said, their opportunities 
for culture and observation enabled them to 
appreciate perfectly. And, beyond these, 
Sybil saw nothing of her fellow-Americans. 
Her sole idea of her countrymen and -women 
was a class privileged to make ducks and 
drakes of any obstacles in the way of their 
desires—a class spending a few months of the 
winter in palaces in town, then, at the first 
hint of spring, wafting themselves away to 
some far southland.in yachts or steamers, or 
else pounding the railway lines of the con- 
tinent with the wheels of their private cars 
in search of softer airs and change; in the 
early summer running over to London or 
Paris for the season and for shopping; at mid- 
summer returning to chateaux at Newport, 
Bar Harbor, Lenox, or on the Hudson, there to 
live the lives of the princes of the earth. Did 
any one of them fancy founding an estate, 
might not he purchase vast acres of primeval 
woodland, and in a few months’ time adorn 
it with roads, plantations, bridges, drains, 
outbuildings, stables, hothouses, lawns, gar- 
dens, walls covered with vines, and a house 
built and fitted up by relays of mechanics, 
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working at night by electric light to fulfil 
the contract? There was no end to it. As 
fast as one favored being had accomplished 
some wonder of Aladdin’s lamp, and before 
his friends had ceased admiring it, a succes- 
sor would arise to send his rocket even higher 
into the zenith! And the effect of this upon 
their community was not inspiring. In the 
intervals of phenomenal surprises no one 
could settle down to coherent thought and 
purpose. Unless the head-lines in society 
events were as astonishing as those in the 
daily newspapers, people felt a little bit ag- 
. grieved. The fad of haste and unrest was a 
result. In the perpetual chase after novelty 
Sybil felt herself, like the rest, becoming 
breathless without a cause; becoming trivial, 
disconnected, artificial, and, at times like the 
present, wondering what it is all worth. 

Sybil was, in fact, in the state of mind in 
which some women join sewing-classes and 
go to Lenten services, or violently visit the 
unoffending poor. As she drove down the 
long avenue to Washington Square, she found 
herself dwelling with satisfaction upon the 
fine lines and earnest, dependable expression 
of Katrina Grantham’s face. Here, at last, 
was an acquaintance who offered her some 
variation upon the society by which she was 
surrounded. The invitation to Katrina’s din- 
ner, although extorted by Mrs. Stanley, had 
been graciously given. 

« Do you really think I had better?» Sybil 
had found time afterward to convey in a 
whisper to her hostess, with a glance in the 
direction of unconscious Katrina. 

« Of course,» Mrs. Stanley had said bluntly. 
«Do you suppose she does n’t know you will 
be a (card)? » 

«Card» or not, Sybil continued to dwell 
upon the thought of the 15th with animation. 
To get out of her groove, to mix a little with 
brain-workers and possessors of the mental 
power that makes the wheels of great New 
York go round, was a decided event. And 
more than once she recurred to what Mrs. 
Grantham had said about the «new young 
man.» The terms of the lady’s phraseology 
were so different from those applied to the 
heroes of her horizon in general. 

«I am going to meet a ‘best latter-day 
American,)» she said, smiling at herself in 
the mirror, while the maid dressed her hair. 
«I have n’t an idea what is an (1840 portrait 
of a gentleman.) But I recognize Sir Charles 


Grandison, and I my . man who funk all 
women ought tobe . (Big, trust- 
ardent.) 


ful, headstrong, Oh, dear! what a 
very out-of-the-way individual he must be!» 
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Sybil’s ordinary evening frock in company 
was of plain white satin; for, as Mrs. Arden 
said, «These dinner-girls leave nothing for 
the brides!» It became her admirably; and 
as she followed Mrs. Stanley, twenty minutes 
after time, into Mrs. Grantham’s drawing- 
room, that deep-red-vestured apartment, 
hung with the satin damask that had bee 
Katrina’s mother’s, seemed to have received 
into it a lily tall and fair upon a virgin stalk. 
They went in to dinner almost immediately, 
Mr. Justice Grantham, as a matter of course, 
leading off with Mrs. Stanley, who, having 
what she called la grippe (in reality only a 
good old-fashioned cold in the head), looked 
swelled and stupefied. The splendor of her 
tiara, the luster of her pearls, could not eclipse 
or cause to be forgotten a very decided red- 
ness about the great lady’s nose; and dur- 
ing the soup she could hardly speak for phy- 
sical reasons, combined with deep anxiety 
lest they should not serve champagne di- 
rectly with the fish. 

«In this kind of a house they will be likely 
to keep it back till the saddle of mutton,» 
she thought mournfully; but after her first 
mouthful of timbale, when the life-giving 
golden fluid flowed bubbling into her glass, 
Mrs. Stanley sipped and was consoled. Mrs. 
Grantham, observing these things from afar, 
had now but one surviving concern—lest her 
dignified and sarcastic husband, whom she 
had heard repeatedly inveigh against fine 
ladies of the stripe of her old friend Etta- 
who, ever since her announcement of the 
present banquet, had peppered her with 
small shot of ridicule for attempting a 
Stanley affair—who at the time of going to 
his room to dress had been gloomily fore- 
boding a perfect failure of the whole enter- 
tainment—should allow this frame of mind 
to appear in his conversation with their 
chief guest! 

What was her relief, upon peeping between 
a relic of the ancestral Granthams—a silver 
christening-bowl filled with red roses—and 
the candelabra on four sides of it, blooming 
with crimson shades, to behold the head of 
her household engaged in the most brilliant 
banter at his command with the lady at his 
right! Mr. Grantham was not only what wives 
call «laying himself out to do the proper 
thing »: he was apparently engaged in « being 
fascinating on his own account.» And Etia 
was warming into such suavity as Mrs. 
Grantham had not seen her show since Etta 
was a girl! 

«I wish, for their own sakes, men could be 
a little more consistent,» flashed through the 
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hostess’s mind; «but just now this is a heaven- 
send, and I’ll never in the world cast it up at 
Mowbray. And the sweetbreads are justright, 
thank goodness! Etta seems to have forgot- 
ten all about her desire to cultivate Davenant, 
but that leaves him free to make friends with 
Sybil Gwynne. I did not think it worth while 
to tell those two women that I have made up 
my mind to a match between Davenant and 
Agatha Carnifex. It was part of my deep- 
laid plot to put the two opposite each other, 
instead of side by side, at their first meeting. 
| must not seem to throw them at each other’s 
heads. Agatha, I am sure, was sent from 
heaven to complete the destiny of a fine, 
ambitious man like Davenant. Nothing 
would induce me to let my husband know 
how much this fancy has taken hold of me.» 

Miss Carnifex, seated between the grave 
and distinguished inventor of a flying-ma- 
chine that needed only capital to launch it 
triumphantly into space, and a young African 
explorer just returned from the heart of the 
Black Continent, appeared entirely at ease, 
and unconscious of the schemes projected 
for her by the lady of the house. She was a 
stately girl of six-and-twenty, to whom the 
control of her father’s widowed establish- 
ment for some years past had lent an air of 
command and self-dependence, the possessor 
of some beauty, more intelligence, an active 
habit of mind and body, and many theories. 
The consciousness that her organization was 
of a finer quality than that of most people 
she met gave Agatha perhaps a little com- 
placency in considering herself, but it did 
not interfere with her ready generosity to- 
ward the needs and shortcomings of others. 
She was always occupied with some scheme 
that, whether satisfactorily to herself or not, 
she carried to its end. She had made many 
mistakes, suffered a few acute disappoint- 
ments, and still went on journeying up the 
arc of her rainbow, expecting some day to 
find the pot of gold—happiness—at the other 
end of it. One additional peculiarity of Miss 
Carnifex should be noted. She was a devoted 
American, a student of history, a Colonial 
Dame, a conservator of family traditions; and 
although she had traveled, seen, and experi- 
enced as much as most young women of her 
surroundings, invariably returned with en- 
thusiasm to her own sphere of duty and 
pleasure. 

Une can appreciate, therefore, Mrs. Gran- 
tham’s conviction that an opportunity had 
come to her to make two deserving people 
happy and complete their usefulness to 
their kind. But as the dinner that was to 
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lead up to this desirable state of things pro- 
gressed, she became painfully aware that, 
while the attention of Miss Carnifex more 
than once wavered away from her scientist ~ 
and explorer to pass in swift review the per- 
sonal claims of her supposed alter ego, Mr. 
Peter Davenant kept his eyes and ears for 
Miss Sybil Gwynne alone. Having done what 
civility demanded for the lady at his other 
side, he had talked, with every evidence of 
keen delight in this preoccupation, to the 
beautiful creature, who, as Katrina said to 
her vexed inner self, was no more suited to 
his workaday needs than a Dresden figurine 
is appropriate to a bronze pedestal in the 
park. 


Il. 


DuRING the years that Peter Davenant had 
been at the grindstone in New York he had 
found it convenient to dispense almost alto- 
gether with romantic sentiment. What little 
he retained centered in the memory of his 
mother, now passed out of life, and of his 
Southern home going to decay amid many 
acres of plantation land, rich in picturesque 
greenery and semi-tropic blooms— but not in 
crops. 

Sometimes he would step to the window of 
his office in a «sky-scraping» edifice down- 
town, looking up at the space of sunny blue 
sky above the cafion formed by high walls on 
either side, to be poignantly assailed by his 
earliest recollections. Heseemed tosee again 
the coral branches of the redbud, the waving 
of garlands of gray moss and yellow jasmine, 
the gleam of humming-birds and black but- 
terflies with silver-spotted wings, that, when 
in boyhood he lay upon the ground to look 
upward, used to be printed upon such a 
background of vivid azure. 

Then, with a sigh, he would turn back to 
desk and chair and dull routine. His pleasure 
was dealing with affairs in the court-room; 
his penance, office work. But he was inter- 
ested in all of it, and out of the interviews 
with keen-faced men of businesswearing rusty 
tweed suits, who defined their clever ideas in 
idiomatic Americanese, often got inspiration 
of an active sort. With all the energy of a 
nature that must have outlet for its strength, 
he believed in his life, efforts, ambitions, in- 
fluences. What had at first offended his finer 
sense in some of his co-workers was accepted 
as a means toward an end. Out of this train- 
ing-school for robust citizenship he had come 
harder externally, but within full of enthu- 
siasm for humanity, and tender as a woman 
toward what touched his heart. 
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Now, at thirty, having in hand some of the 
prizes for which he had striven doughtily, and 
being on the way to a wider sphere of inde- 
pendent action, he knew moments when the 
song of the siren sounded in his ear, calling 
on him to rest and listen and let his eyes 
glisten with pleasure and love and jubilee. 
Until recently he had sought no place among 
the people to whom by training and antece- 
dents he belonged. The only women he knew 
had been encountered in boarding-houses, 
and were of the class that flood the shop- 
ping-streets of a fine afternoon, that perfume 
themselves with cheap scents, struggle over 
bargain-counters, and indoors read «society 
columns,» dreaming of an El Dorado wherein 
their husbands or fathers may, by some lucky 
fluke, lift them up to be a part of this cov- 
eted social whirl. Commonplace men—vul- 
gar men, even—Davenant was resigned to 
live and work among. They had almost al- 
ways the redeeming quality of an unaffected 
desire to follow their destined walk in life, 
and were often of the stuff that has gone 
into the real greatness of the western con- 
tinent. But a vulgar woman he could not 
endure or approach, and a commonplace wo- 
man wearied him thoroughly. 

When, therefore, this big, masterful, and 
self-sufficient young man found himself sud- 
denly brought into contact with one of the 
exotic specimens of a highly cultured race, 
a creature as far apart from him in habit of 
life and mode of thought as the poles are 
separate, the result was like a rifle-shot go- 
ing through his breast. Before the ices were 
handed at Mrs. Grantham’s dinner, he was 
asking himself, in a sort of sweet distraction, 
what was the nature of this pang she had 
made him feel. How had he lived through so 
many long, arid years without feeling it be- 
fore? What would his future life be worth 
if he could n’t feel it repeatedly, enduringly? 

Every bit of her, from the crown of her 
small, well-set head to the tips of her rose- 
tinted fingers, satisfied his fastidious tastes. 
The soft voice that caressed his ear in her 
pleasant discourse was in such delicious con- 
trast with those nasal tones most familiar to 
him in her sex. Even the measured conven- 
tionalism of her manner pleased him. It was 
thus he would have the woman he honored 
bear herself in the presence of a stranger. 
The bounce, the swagger, the challenge or 
open coquetry of commoner clay had at no 
time stirred his pulse like Sybil Gwynne’s 
cool unconsciousness of their personal rela- 
tion. Sybil also represented to him a world 
from which the nature of his cccupations 
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and ambitions had well-nigh shut him out- 
the world of travel, leisure, acquaintance 
with things artistic and picturesque; as, for 
instance, when she told him of her sensa- 
tions, the year before, in coming upon the 
sarcophagus of the great Alexander in the 
Tchimili-Kiosk at Constantinople. 

«I had read of it—heard of it,» said she: 
«but what is that to seeing an object so noble, 
so elevating? When I stood face to face 
with that more than two-thousand-years-old 
casket of Pentelic marble, carved with the 
deep heroic frieze, and decked with those 
lovely rose-and-lilac-tinted garlands, I felt 
actually lifted up; I knew I was looking at 
one of the Old World’s rarest masterpieces 
of art. One has something of that feeling 
standing before the Venus of Melos or the 
Winged Victory. But not even the Parthenon 
at sunset gave me just the impression I had 
from Alexander’s tomb.» 

Poor Davenant, who knew much more than 
she did about the conquering hero’s life and 
deeds, and yet had never got so far away 
from his own country as the docks at Liver- 
pool, felt arise in him, not envy of this slen- 
der, favored girl, but an impulse to embody 
her with the classic images she evoked- 
those choice treasures he had always longed 
to see and bow down before. He murmured 
something about looking up the back num- 
ber of a magazine that had had an article on 
the «find» of the so-called Alexander’s sar- 
cophagus, in Sidon, in 1885. He even coldly 
discussed the part taken in this discovery by 
the American missionaries then in Syria. And 
all the while he was singing in his heart: « It 
is she who is fit to be among the rarest, the 
finest works of the old Pentelic sculptors. 
Could I carve, she should stand for my ideal, 
and, when finished, I would put my work on 
the topmost pinnacle of Parnassus or Athens, 
and then kneel down and worship it.» 

Mrs. Stanley, feeling better of her cold, 
and having to acknowledge herself well en- 
tertained by her host, now turned to Mr. 
Davenant. Although it was near the time 
for the ladies to leave the table, she had ex- 
changed with him but a few banalities. 

«I wonder if you have-anything on for 
Monday evening?» she said languidly, look- 
ing at him with half-shut eyes. 

Davenant tried to think. There was the 
Patrick Q. O'Shaughnessy Association dinner, 
at which some of his henchmen were urging 
him to drop in and make them a much-needed 
speech. 

« Because, if you have n’t,» went on the 
lady, with an air of never having heard of a 
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refusal of one of her invitations, « perhaps 
you will dine with us,—I mean Sybil Gwynne 
and me,—and go to the opera afterward. 
There will be only Mr. Ainslie beside; my 
husband, as you know, sailed to-day in the 
yacht for the West Indies.» 

” He knew as little of her husband as Mrs. 
Stanley had known about the unjust judge 
whose career Peter had helped to cut short; 
but he bowed to the information, rejoiced, 
in spite of himself, at her bidding to meet 
Sybil Gwynne. 

« Does—er— Miss Gwynne live with you?» 
he asked, thrillingly conscious of a flow of 
white satin that billowed close on the other 
side of him. 

« Sybil—dear me, no. She lives with a very 
tiresome old cat, her aunt, Mrs. Lewiston, who 
is an embodiment of colonial New York. Her 
dining-room is filled with General Washing- 
ton pictures, and all that sort of thing. I be- 
lieve she has got Benjamin. Franklin woven 
in silk, under glass, upon her wall. Agatha 
Carnifex would have been just the niece for 
her—instead of Sybil, who is dimly conscious 
of General Washington’s habit of veracity, 
and that he was the father of an overgrown 
country we all get away from whenever we can 
doit. Mrs. Lewiston hates me, because Sybil 
comes with me, and because I hate Mrs. Lew- 
iston. So there youare! But Sybil is a dear.» 

Whenever language failed Mrs. Stanley in 
which to sum up any one rejoicing in the 
beams of her approval, she epitomized him 
or her as a «dear.» George Meredith and 
Tolstoi were «dears»; the charming young 
wife of the then President was a «dear»; so 
were the Pope, Mr. Gladstone, her bishop, 
Jean de Reszké, and the French artist who 
had just finished her portrait. 

« You do me too much honor,» said Dave- 
nant. «I shall be most happy to come to you 
on Monday.» 

« At seven-thirty, then, please; and I shall 
try my best to be down-stairs in time. Do 
you know, I’m wondering why nobody ever 
told me what a nice husband Katrina Grant- 
ham has got. He has actually made me laugh. 
So much better than old Cleve, with his cut- 
and-dried little stories, Now, mind you don’t 
forget Monday. You are sure you ’ve not 
promised anybody else?» 

Davenant thought, with a shudder, of the 
Patrick Q. O’Shaughnessys, with their green 
rosettes, howling and thumping on the table, 
smoking and speechmaking, to the music of 
a brass band in the gallery. 

« Nobody that I dare not forsake for you,» 
he said with prompt gallantry. 

VoL. LV.— 9-10. 
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«Pretty well for an unsophisticated be- 
ginner,» thought Mrs. Stanley, « when I re- 
member Reggy Banks telling me he ’d come 
to me at the opera if his valet did n’t forget 
to put him in mind of it, and Lewis Ford, 
who asked why Jack put out his second-best 
whisky for the smoking-room. This man 
looks like a medieval Florentine—would do 
for Paolo in a Francesca da Rimini tableau; 
seems smitten with Sybil, rather. Perhaps 
he is piqued because I did n’t take notice of 
him a little earlier.» 

It was Etta’s delusion that she was a 
great lady out of a French novel, who must, 
for consistency’s sake, be provided with a 
hopeless adorer, if not a grande passion. As 
a matter of fact, not even the women’s 
luncheon parties or sewing-classes had been 
able to detect in her the most trivial lapse 
in propriety; and Jack might come and Jack 
might go without fear of experiencing an 
emotion of jealousy toward his spouse. The 
youngsters in attendance on her were on 
free-and-easy terms of comradeship, which, 
valuing their substantial privileges in her 
establishment, they gave no token of a wish 
to exchange for deeper sentiment. But Etta 
could not refrain from thinking of herself as 
a fascinator, and her fancy was to make plans 
for téte-d-tétes, as often as not forgotten 
when the time came. As the ladies now arose 
to leave the table, she did not neglect to en- 
gage Mr. Justice Grantham to come to call 
on her, at four-fifteen, the following Sunday 
afternoon, which, much to his own surprise, 
that gentleman found himself promising to 
do. He was glad, though, that Katrina was 
at the far forward end of the line of fair 
ones the men were conducting into exile. 
And when he thought of what his darling 
mischief, Katty, would say if she knew of 
this divagation on her revered father’s part, 
a little flush came into his face. 

« Until Sunday, then,» Etta said to him, in 
a confidential undertone, as they parted. 

«What! You are not going to run away 
now, before we get in there?» asked Grant- 
ham, rather stupidly. 

«No; but one never knows what oppor- 
tunity—at four-fifteen, remember,» she an- 
swered with her best air of mystery,—only 
to ignore the engagement long before Sun- 
day came—though, as Grantham went that 
day for a walk with Katty instead, no great 
harm was done, and when Mrs. Stanley next 
met him in the lobby at the opera-house, 
she had to ask Sybil who was that rather 
good-looking man who bowed to them. 

« My dear Katrina, your house is charming, 
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your husband is charming, and my cold is 
lots better for coming out,» she said, settling 
down in a sovereign manner amid the cush- 
ions of Katrina’s Morris chair in the drawing- 
room. «Pray talk to me a little now, and let 
those two girls take care of each other.» 

Agatha Carnifex and Sybil, who had 
gravitated together naturally, were sitting 
apart on a small Chippendale sofa built for 
two. This left unattached the fifth lady of 
their party, Mrs. Willoughby, who, not hav- 
ing had a chance at the planet of fashion 
during dinner, was disposed to make up for 
it now. 

Mrs. Willoughby, too, was a leader, but her 
kingdom and Mrs. Stanley’s were not the 
same, and Mrs. Willoughby was quite willing 
to leave her throne and take a footstool 
in Mrs. Stanley’s domain. To say why this 
should have been I leave to some one suffi- 
ciently astute to solve the social riddle of 
New York. Mrs. Willoughby was every whit 
as well entitled to supremacy as Mrs. Stan- 
ley. Mrs. Grantham, who owed the lesser 


light a dinner, had hesitated a little about 
making use of this occasion to liquidate the 
debt; but since Mrs. Arden, who had been 
first invited, had fallen out, as well as three 
other desirable «unattached » females bidden 
to fill the vacancy, and Mr. Chetwood, the 


famous bachelor lawyer who carried sweet- 
ness and light to every dinner-table on his 
list, had been called away to Washington, 
what was a poor hostess todo? Mrs. Grant- 
ham filled up with Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby. 

Mrs. Willoughby, eminent in charities, a 
great patroness of musical and dramatic re- 
citals, and of deserving beginners in general, 
was just at present in the throes of having 
moved into a grand new house. This com- 
plaint, so common among New-Yorkers, had 
attacked her in a virulent form. Most of her 
days, of late, had been spent in conducting 
parties of friends from room to room, from 
floor to floor, of her recent acquisition. On 
more than one such occasion, it may be re- 
marked, Mr. Willoughby, in his shirt-sleeves, 
playing an obbligato upon his back hair with 
two silver brushes, had been exhibited (with- 
out intention) in his dressing-room. And 
Mrs. Willoughby had received so many praises 
for her taste, ingenuity, practical skill, —most 
of which were due to the architect-decorator, 
—that even she had grown aweary of the 
chorus. She knew intuitively what people 
were going to say about things when they 
stood upon certain rugs or sections of par- 
quetry floor. She was tired of her own stock 
remarks about curtains and cabinets and cor- 
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ner cupboards. But she could not yet bring 
herself to give up her glory and step into the 
background along with the other women wh: 
had lived their little day as the owners of th: 
last new houses. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Grantham gra 
ciously invited her to be seated beside Mrs. 
Stanley, who looked at her in a coldly distant 
way, the lady at once broke forth: 

«Such a pleasure to come into a finished 
house! You know we have been waiting al! 
the winter for the stone mantelpiece that 
was carved in Paris for our library. Now 
they discover it will not fit, and the workmen 
must all come back just when our tapestries 
are hung. I ’ll declare I am ready to leave 
everything and go abroad!» 

« Your Mr. Davenant is good-looking,» said 
Mrs. Stanley, addressing herself to Katrina. 
«I like his clear, dark skin snd hazel eyes; 
and the profile is wonderfully strong. Pray 
is not that a portrait of your mother as | 
remember her? Speaking of portraits, have 
you seen Chatain’s of me? Every one says 
it is his masterpiece. It is just now at 
Doutil’s gallery, and, I am told, is drawing 
crowds. You can have no idea of our trouble 
to pitch upon a proper gown for my sittings. 
Half a dozen of mine were rejected, and at 
last the artist himself drove with me to 
Worth’s atelier to select that peach-blossom 
velvet.» 

«I have seen it,» said Mrs. Willoughby, 
with cordiality. «The flesh-tints are a mar- 
vel. Mine, by Carolus, does not compare with 
it. But I find the next thing to getting a 
good portrait is deciding on the place to hang 
it in. We made sure that the boudoir was 
exactly right for mine; but somehow the old- 
rose hangings the upholsterer put up killed 
the colors in my background; and now, after 
going into every room on that floor, my 
picture is actually standing in a corner 
with its face to the wall. Mr. Willoughby 
says we shall have to build an annex to 
contain it.» 

«Is n’t your daughter going to show?» 
went on Mrs. Stanley to Katrina. «If she 
would like my box for the Saturday matinée 
at the opera, I will send you the tickets to- 
morrow.) 

Mrs. Grantham, having it on her lips to 
explain that Katty had gone out to a school- 
girl dinner, but would be very glad to avai! 
herself of Mrs. Stanley’s politeness, was cut 
short by the undaunted Mrs. Willoughby. 

« What a good location your box is in! 
shesaid to Mrs. Stanley. «I tell my husban 
he did not strike his usual lucky vein when 
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he got ours. Katty is certainly a pretty and 
fascinating creature, and, with certain people 
to back her, will be sure to make a success. 
Indeed, I tell her that if she is a very good 
girl from now till then, I may give her a com- 
ing-out cotillion in my ball-room, for which 
theyare still weaving the draperies in France, 
so it will probably not be finished before next 
autumn. We must not forget Katty next 
season, Mrs. Stanley. Between us she will do 
well.» 

Mrs. Stanley’s cold eyes emitted a danger- 
signal. She attempted to speak, but failed, 
and, hunching one shoulder, turned it delib- 
erately upon Mrs. Willoughby’s presumption. 
Mrs. Grantham, in despair, wished it had not 
gone out of fashion to ask people to sing and 
play after dinner, since Mrs. Willoughby, 
whatever she lacked, was a brilliant pianist 
of the modern school. Katrina, although she 
disliked the custom heartily, even wished that 
she had hired an artist to sing, recite, juggle, 
or whistle—in this interim. 

«They are not having a happy time over 
there» said Agatha Carnifex, whom few 
things escaped; «shall we enlarge their 
circle?» 

So saying, she arose and, followed by Sybil, 
crossed the drawing-room. The entrance of 
a servant with a decanter of créme de menthe, 
effected the rest. The group, broken and 
recast, left Etta protected on each side by 
a young lady, and Mrs. Grantham at the 
mercy of her effusive guest. 

Agatha, when brought into contact with 
Etta Stanley, always felt herself misplaced 
and ata disadvantage. Anoptimist in theory, 
ever ready to dwell upon the hopeful condi- 
tions of the society of her birthplace, she 
disliked being reminded of the firm founda- 
tion of such rocks in the current of progress 
as Etta and her set. Among them she found 
neither enthusiasm, sense of proportion, nor 
capacity to distinguish between excellence 
and mediocrity. The incoherence, the con- 
fusion, of their lives troubled her. But, tir- 
ing of the attitude of a critic, she had at last 
resolved to take the broad view that in all 
great centers of social life good taste and 
folly are equally distributed, to accept her 
surroundings, stand by her home and birth- 
right with dignity, and grasp at the best that 
came to her. 

In moments of wider vision she looked 
with pride upon a metropolis to which all the 
nations of the earth have furnished citizens 
—a city that in scope, prospects, tremen- 
dous potentiality, picturesqueness of gath- 
ered races, extremes of wealth and poverty, 
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must fix the interest of every real thinker 
upon the world’s progress. 

But, from these empyrean thoughts, what 
a downfall to Mrs. Stanley, a pretentious 
figurehead to whom numbers of the clever 
people of Agatha’s acquaintance paid court, 
whom the younger generation of good society 
aspired to know and emulate! She liked Sybil, 
whose gentle grace appealed to her—who, if 
not exactly brilliant, was intelligent and im- 
pressionable. To be better friends with her 
it had often entered into Agatha’s mind would 
be a desirable attainment; but, the thought 
had been as often dismissed in the whirl that 
keeps us forever lamenting the divergence 
from ours of delightful lives into which we 
have had glimpses wholly satisfying, only to 
lose them in the turning of the wheel. 

But Etta! How could Sybil stand being the 
shadow of this adumbration of womankind? 
Agatha’s patience was also taxed by the way 
in which her own beloved and respected fa- 
ther put up with Etta’s airs and whims; by 
his declaration that, as she was the child of 
his old friends, and her house one of the best- 
ordered in town, he liked to drop in upon her 
once in a while; worse, by his phlegmatic 
confession that he found Etta not at all a 
bad sort to talk to! 

Then there was Mowbray Grantham, one 
of the most sensible men of Agatha’s ac- 
quaintance, devoting himself to Mrs Stanley 
all during dinner, to the exclusion of Mrs. 
Willoughby, who sat on his other side. For 
Etta he had put forth his wit, his satire, 
his knowledge of men and things. And Etta 
had nodded acquiescence till her tiara sent 
forth twinkles of coruscating light; had 
smiled in her wooden fashion; had contrib- 
uted no fresh thought or keen response to 
the conversation; and yet her neighbor had 
appeared to be as well pleased as if she had 
been a mine of discernment. All this per- 
plexed Agatha. It made her wonder if the 
man exists who cannot be flattered by the 
attention of a woman of fashionable vogue. 

When the gentlemen came out, Mrs. Grant- 
ham, who had been lying in wait for this op- 
portunity, contrived that Davenant should 
be placed in a corner beside Miss Carnifex. 
Then the African explorer, a fair and blond- 
bearded young man, consented, at the soli- 
citation of Mrs. Willoughby, to give the 
company some examples of native music 
among a tribe of black men he had discov- 
ered on his last journey. While every one 
wondered if he were about to produce his 
instrument from his waistcoat pocket,— 
sume wagering it would prove to be a jew’s- 
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harp, others a comb,—the butler, who had 
been sent on an errand to the nether regions, 
reappeared, bearing upon a silver tray two 
sticks of kindling-wood. Accepting these 
with a polite countenance, the explorer pro- 
ceeded to stand upon the hearth-rug, and, 
striking them together in rhythmic cadence, 
accompanied the exercise by a weird, droning 
chant that in the course of time « got upon 
the nerves» of everybody present. After- 
ward the traveler, with the modesty of a 
school-boy, told two or three thrilling in- 
cidents of adventure among his aborigines; 
and then Mrs. Stanley got up to go. 

«So interesting, was n’t it?» said Mrs. 
Willoughby, intercepting her. «Do you 
know, I think I will inaugurate my new 
music-room by an African ‘talk from Dr. 
Charles, with stereopticon views and that 
awfully nice music upon kimdling-wood. I 
wonder if he would do it ?—such people al- 
ways like to talk. If I can secure him I will 
surely let you know—oh! this is my husband, 
Mrs. Stanley, who has not had an opportunity 
to be presented to you before—» 

«Pleased to meet you, madam,» said Mr. 
Willoughby, a large, bland, pink-faced man, 
offensively well satisfied with himself and his 
wife. «I am afraid you ladies owe me a 


grudge for having detained our host so long 


in the dining-room. The fact is, I was telling 
him our extraordinary experience in having 
to take up two floors and replace a whole set 
of beams in our new house, because—» 

Mrs. Stanley had moved away. As Sybil 
in her wake passed to the door of the draw- 
ing-room, Agatha noticed that she turned 
and bestowed a nod and smile upon Peter 
Davenant, which had the immediate effect of 
making Agatha’s companion babble in his 
speech, lose his thread of talk, and flush up 
to the roots of his hair. 

« A perfect creature,» said Agatha, readily 
and generously. 

«Is she not?» he exclaimed, then re- 
strained himself. 

The Granthams, to whom it never made 
any difference in particular when they went 
to bed, having seen Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby 
also depart, now urged upon their other guests 
to remain and chat. For this purpose they 
adjourned to Mowbray Grantham’s study, 
serving also as a smoking-room, and until a 
late hour sat about in his old worn leather 
arm-chairs, and chatted of a wide variety of 
topics. Katty, coming flushed and rosy in 
her little pink-satin cloak from her girls’ 
party, made the rounds, spoke to every one, 
and was sent off to her slumbers. Once or 
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twice Agatha, noticing the clock, and solic- 
itous for their coachman, tried to induce her 
father to take leave. But the old boy, who 
was thoroughly enjoying himself, would no 
budge. It was an arena for men’s discussio: 
principally, Katrina and her friend keeping 
together, and listening, well pleased. Amon 
the debates upon many themes of interest, 
Peter Davenant, shaking off the spell of a 
recent influence, gave rein to himself, fairly 
flashing upon the imagination of his hearers. 
His vivid phrases, stimulating wit, abounding 
life and spirits, made the utterances of others 
seem tame. With all his independence of 
mental attitude, there was no dogmatism or 
pugnacity, and a quaint, old-time courtesy 
underlaid his manner with men as with 
women. 

When at last Agatha’s twitch upon Mr. 
Carnifex’s coat-sleeve succeeded in abstract- 
ing the old gentleman from Mowbray Grant- 
ham’s chair, and the father and daughter 
drove away home, he was fairly purring with 
satisfaction. 

« That was something like an evening,» he 
said into the huge white-feather boa with 
which Miss Carnifex had wrapped her neck. 
«Gad! I don’t know when I ’ve met a fellow 
like Davenant. He ’s a man, Agatha; please 
make a note of it! I got him to promise to 
come in and eat dinner with you and me on 
Sunday. Grantham sha’n’t keep the treasure 
to himself. Funny, was n’t it, their putting 
him between two such pieces of fashionable 
still-life as Etta and her friend Miss What- 
d’ye-call-’em? He must have felt like an eagle 
trying to keep along with two little downy 
chicks.» 

«Then you did n’t notice him much,» said 
Miss Carnifex, «or you ’d have seen that he 
had neither eyes nor ears for anything but 
one of the downy chicks. He looked at Sybil 
Gwynne as I ’ve seen little street-boys gaze 
at Easter images in a confectioner’s window.» 

«Oh, my dear, I hope not—I hope not,» re- 
peated Mr. Carnifex. 

« Why not, father?» 

«I have seen that happen before.» 

« What—little street-boys looking into 
windows? » 

« Little boys getting what is not good for 
them, and suffering for it afterward.» 

« What a horrid allegory!» cried Agatha. 
« And this about one of your own dear Etta’s 
pet associates. But I’ll go no further in that 
direction. I ’ll be loyal as Sybil deserves. | 
think she is lovely enough and refined enoug)i 
to turn any man’s head who can appreciate 
her. But that is a long way from thinking she 
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would fancy Davenant. They say Mrs. Lewis- 
ton expects her to marry well abroad. An 
old English name and estate, with a lodge 
and a gate-keeper, and shooting-parties every 
year, would please Sybil’s aunt, and an inci- 
dental title, if Providence were kind.» 

«Then let her catch her foreign hare 
and cook him, say I. I have no idea of one 
of our large-brained, large-futured men ty- 
ing himself to the flounce of a mere doll of 
society.» 

«Now, daddy, I have hopes of you. You 
are seeing the folly of your ways, and turn- 
ing aside into the right path.» 

«It is simply incalculable, the mischief 
these pretty little pink-and-white persons do 
when they are turned loose in the world. A 
glance, a smile, a talk during the courses of 
a dinner, and the man is made or marred 
for life. Women are the very deuce of an in- 
fluence, anyhow. Sometimes it’s the mother 
that warps a fellows career; oftener, his 
wife. But, as a wise man once said: «(A 


man’s mother is his misfortune, his wife his 
fault.» 

«Daddy, you are not very complimentary 
to our sex.» 

« You are one in a hundred, child; and your 
good sense must show you that what I| say 


is true. What ’s the matter with so many 
American men nowadays, that makes them 
tear and strain and fret to get money at 
any cost, if ’t is not the chafing, ambitious, 
dissatisfied women behind them, urging 
them on?» 

The carriage, pulling up before their door, 
brought his outburst to a sudden close. 
Agatha knew that the fire would soon burn 
itself out, and her father become his gentle, 
whimsical self again. 

But she wondered if what he had said were 
true. In any case, she was very glad to think 
she was to see Davenant again on Sunday. 


MEANWHILE Mrs. Grantham, having bid adieu 
to the last of her guests, was anxiously in- 
terrogating her husband as to the success of 
the evening. 

«I think it went off uncommonly well, 
don’t you?» she said, standing beside him, 
where he had dropped into his own chair, and 
was unfolding the evening paper he had not 
before had time to read. 

« Yes, very well,» he said abstractedly, his 
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eye having caught a leading article on the 
editorial page. « Hum! Scolding—as usual.» 

This, as Mrs. Grantham well knew, was not 
directed toward herself, but to the powers 
that fling printer’s ink against their enemies. 

«Do stop reading one minute, Mowbray. 
Half the fun of a thing is talking over it with 
somebody afterward. I really want your can- 
did opinion about the dinner and everything.» 

« That woman of yours did so well with the 
cooking, there ‘ll be no excuse for future 
deficiencies,» he said, now retired behind a 
double barricade of printed columns. 

« You stupid Mowbray !—as if we did n’t 
have a Swedish head cook in. How nice you 
were to Etta, dear! I feel as if I could 
never thank you enough for making the 
exertion—» 

Here, feeling herself on dangerous ground, 
she hastened to diverge. 

« And but for those tiresome Willoughbys 
all would have gone well. I am resolved 
never again to dine with bores that we must 
have in return. And, for a wonder, that big 
lamp with the pink shade did n’t smoke; I 
was so relieved. Mowbray, did you ever see 
Katty look prettier than when she came in 
to-night from the fresh air? She could hold 
her own by Sybil Gwynne any day, I think. 
Well, whatever happens, at last I have 
brought those two together.» 

No answer. 

« Mowbray! I say at last I have brought 
those two together.» 

« What two?» issued in an abstracted voice 
from behind the newspaper. 

« This is perfectly tormenting, the way you 
make a point of reading all the time I talk 
to you. Since you are not interested, perhaps 
I had better go to bed.» 

«I think so, dear; it ’s very late. Good 
night,» said the voice, with more alacrity. 

«See if I tell you anything again!» ex- 
claimed his wife, getting to the door, ready 
to cry with vexation; then, rushing back like 
a whirlwind, she threw both arms around his 
neck and newspaper. 

«Good night, you darling! I am sorry I 
was Cross.) 

« To-morrow you will tell me all your gos- 
sip,» said Mr. Grantham, affectionately, but 
with eyes glued upon a paragraph he had 
been straightening out from the literature 
crushed upon his knee. 


(To be continued.) 





LINES TO 


A PORTRAIT, BY 


A SUPERIOR PERSON. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


\ THEN I bought you for a song, 


Years ago— Lord knows how long!— 


I was struck—I may be wrong— 
By your features, 
And—a something in your air 
That I could n’t quite compare 
To my other plain or fair 
Fellow-creatures. 


In your simple, oval frame 

You were not well known to fame, 

But to me—’t was all the same— 
Whoe’er drew you; 

For your face I can’t forget, 

Though I oftentimes regret 

That, somehow, I never yet 


Saw quite through you. 


Yet each morning, when I rise, 
I go first to greet your eyes; 
And, in turn, you scrutinize 
My presentment. 
And when shades of evening fall, 
As you hang upon my wall, 
You ’re the last thing I recall 
With contentment. 


It is weakness, yet I know 

That I never turned to go 

Anywhere, for weal or woe, 
But I lingered 


For one parting, thrilling flash 
From your eyes, to give that dash 
To the curl of my mustache, 

That I fingered. 


If to some you may seem plain, 
And when people glance again 
Where you hang, their lips refrain 
From confession; 
Yet they turn in stealth aside, 
And I note, they try to hide 
How much they are satisfied 
In expression. 


Other faces I have seen; 
Other forms have come between; 
Other things I have, I ween, 

Done and dared for! 
But our ties they cannot sever, 
And, though J should say it never, 
You ’re the only one I ever 

Really cared for! 


And you ’ll still be hanging there 
When we ’re both the worse for wear, 
And the silver ’s on my hair 

And off your backing; 
Yet my faith shall never pass 
In my dear old shaving-glass, 
Till my face and yours, alas! 

30th are lacking! 





THE CHERUB AMONG THE 


GODS. 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD. 
Author of « The Cat and the Cherub,» etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY C. D. WELDON. 


THE cheerful cat 
. One-Two, purring 
and polishing against 
his friend the Infant 
Hoo Chee, who sat 
=. on the floor gazing 
Y obliviously at a pic- 
ture of the goddess of 
Mercy, observed that 
once in a while the 
Infant loudly  pro- 
nounced the goddess’s 
name — «Kwanyin! 


Drawn by Grace Wetherell, 


Kwanyin!» — which 
is a very pious thing to do. But in real- 
ity the Infant was deeply engrossed with the 
discourse of his father and of the learned 
Dr. Wing Shee about souls and about death. 
One moon, as old men reckon it, had passed 


since, by cruel sentence of immeasurable 
time, his joyous garden in the rear had been 
unpitifully barred to him; or, as the Infant 
counted it, five hundred years. And all those 
years he had wandered listlessly about the 
dingy rooms, day after day, dismal beyond 
tears, until one afternoon, when a sorrowful 
fog blew coldly over the city, and into every 
nook of every Chinese household above the 
ground, and when a like fog kept dimming 
his eyes as he sat far beneath a table, there 
had appeared and talked to him the learned 
Dr. Wing Shee, and suddenly the mist had 
vanished before a glorious sun of hope. For 
into the Infant’s ken then came the gods, — 
the wonderful, majestic train of the gods, 
—and straightway his starved imagination 
sprang to life again. One had better take 
care, for there was a god behind everything, 
and there was nothing they could not do: 
they could walk up a stairway even where 
there was n’t any, and, excepting his father, 
they were the most powerful people in the 
world. You might ask questions till your 
tongue was dry, but there would still be 
things you could not wait to know. There 
was a god of the day, and a god of the night, 
and a god of cats; and there were gods of 
mice, and of tea, and of rice, and of toys; 
and there was a god of going-to-bed-at-sun- 


down; and, luckily, after you were in bed, 
there was a god of getting-up-in-the-morn- 
ing. There were kitchen gods and street 
gods, and air gods and earth gods, and gods 
of the toes and of the hair; and there was a 
god of stomach-ache, and a god of sweet- 
meats, who, if you stole from him, whispered 
a dark word to the god of stomach-ache. 
There were gods of horses, of. pigs, of buf- 
faloes, and of monkeys; and gods of fleas, 
and doubtless of the smaller fleas that on 
on them prey; and there were ten thousand 
times as many gods as all those, and more 
than that. From a wilderness of facts con- 
cerning them the Infant had deduced a dis- 
covery of exceeding importance—that if any 
one wanted anything, he could have it if he 
beseeched the gods. It explained to him his 
lack of much that other people had. Now 
immediately there were so many things the 
Infant desired that it was difficult to arrange 
them according to rank. For instance, he 
wanted two extra tails for One-Two, to afford 
a generous basis for compromise when he 
wished to lift One-Two by the tail and One- 
Two wanted his tail for himself. If a cat had 
three tails, they could be braided into one 
upon occasion. He wanted a little bag of 
Invisible Cake—cake which made you invisi- 
ble when you had eaten it, so that you could 
do things without interruption. He had 
begged the amah, Hwah Kwee, for this; but 
she had only laughed, and had kept it hidden 
from him. She did not know the depth of his 
design. The cake was merely a step toward 
an object dearer to him than all the others 
together. That object was the Lovely Foreign 
Lady whom once he had followed in the street 
until he came to her house, which was the 
House of Glittering Things, where he had 
spent the single heavenly day of all his 
memory. Out of this palace of freedom and 
delight he had been dragged by an angry 
father, and Hoo Chee had never been wholly 
happy since. He wanted the Invisible Cake 
with reference to the dangerous street gods, 
who might spoil the plan he had to run away 
and find the Glittering House again. For, of 
the two kinds of deities that he had seen 
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with his very eyes, the street gods were one. 
The other kind was the kitchen god, who did 
not amount to much. He was a smoky pic- 
ture who hung over the brick oven, twice 
worshiped by the women every moon. They 
had said to Hoo Chee that whenever he told 
a lie the kitchen god knew it and told them; 
and with that thought Hoo Chee had retired 
into solitude, whence, after long meditation, 
he had emerged with the statement that a 
red cotton dragon, stuffed with buffalo fea- 
thers, had just come down the chimney 
and said, « Wow!» in his ear. This was an 
awful lie, for the dragon had n’t been stuffed 
with buffalo feathers; there had n’t been any 
dragon! But the women had never found it 
out, and thereafter Hoo Chee’s attitude to- 
ward the kitchen god was not greatly re- 
spectful. But the street gods were more 
serious: he remembered them from the bal- 
cony in the other house, and they dressed in 
dark blue, and wore round hats, and belts, and 
gold buttons. They strolled about Chinatown 
in pairs; and once he had seen four of them 
issuing from a place across the street where 
a lottery had thrived, each driving six men 
tied together by their cues. The street gods 
were very fierce, said his father, and their 
principal diet was little boys caught running 
away. But if one had eaten one’s Invisible 
Cake, one could easily scamper off to seek the 
house, though the path lay between the legs 
of a hundred street gods. Ever afterward he 
should dwell with the Lovely Lady of Cakes 
and Tea—her whom his father called Fan 
Kwai, the foreign devil. The Infant had 
grown to think of her as the Fan Kwai god- 
dess; and if she had appeared to him now, he 
would have dropped before her and knocked 
his head nine times upon the floor. 

There had been a transformation in the 
household air, but the Infant, preoccupied 
with the gods, had only vaguely felt it. 
All in a fortnight Hoo King, his father, 
had changed to a sick man in a chair. That 
distant woman whom the Infant called his 
mother without knowing the meaning of 
the word, played on her mandolin with a 
look of exultation ill concealed; and Hoo 
King sometimes caught her eyes fastened 
upon him, and reviled her. Hwah Kwee was 
demoralized too, for she sometimes stood 
whispering with a man in the hall. Now, 
and silently, for reasons of her own, Hwah 
Kwee kept beckoning to him from the other 
room; but the Infant pretended not to see 
her; and he stared at his picture of Kwanyin, 
and listened to the learned Dr. Wing Shee. 
« Therefore,» the doctor was saying, «I be- 
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lieve that the thoughtful man should make 
himself beloved, not only at the Confucian 
and Buddhist and Taoist temples, but at the 
Christian temples as well. For one would in- 
deed be covered with confusion if, in the final 
pass, when the false gods shrivel in the flare 
of the true ones, he should find himself in the 
ridiculous position of having sacrificed solely 
to the vanquished. So at a trifling cost | 
sometimes worship death along with the fan 
kwai, and I let them count me one of them 
—they set great store on numbers; and thus 
my three souls—or one, as they would have 
it—now stand as safely as a house which has 
been fully insured with all the reputable 
underwriters.» 

« Then burn joss-money at their altars for 
me, if you like,» said Hoo King; « but do not 
forget our gods, though they have forgotten 
me. It is true that I have not swallowed an 
oracle whole for thirty years; but did I not 
do one pious act that ought to last a lifetime? 
Did I not fast—yes, and take cold baths, and 
then go to the temple and loan away twelve 
years of my life, when my father lay fallen 
of the pestilence? And he lived those twelve 
years—the twelve I might live now if I had 
not been a fool! But I have a son; I should 
not fear to die. Talk to him every day of 
Confucius. Frighten him well with the pun- 
ishments of those who neglect their fathers’ 
graves.” 

Hoo Chee had understood nothing of this, 
and at the word «punishment» he hastily 
left the room. The amah held the door, and 
softly closed him in with her. Then she 
whispered in his ear what filled him with 
amazement—that if he would make no sound 
they would steal out together for a walk on 
the streets. He suspected some deceit; it did 
not seem possible; he could not remember 
when such a thing had happened. But the 
amah was evidently keen that he should go. 

«I won’t go unless I have a little bag of 
Invisible Cake,» he said, sitting squarely upon 
the floor. 

«’Sh! Yes,» said the amah, smiling to her- 
self. Presently she showed him a little paper 
bag, but he was not to have it unless he kept 
very still. They were really going, then, 
thought Hoo Chee, and he never should 
come back. 

«I won’t go unless One-Two goes,» he an- 
nounced, taking the cat in his arms. 

Hoo King had suffered a paroxysm, and 
the doctor was administering a soothing 
draught, and had pasted on his patient’s 
temples the charmed black plasters the size 
of dollars. 
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«Every man fears to die!» Hoo King said 
sharply. « You know that. The boy is but five. 
Suppose foul spirits should divert him from 
my grave; I should wander destitute in the 
vastness of the ether, ragged, penniless, 
mocked and spurned! I have enemies. Duk 
Shang swore to me that I should die unwor- 
shiped. For years, on the night of the New 
Year, he has crept behind me, and hissed, «I 
have slept, but I am not dead!» then slunk 
away. Duk Shang cumbers the earth. I want 
my strength back. He shall not speak so on 
another New Year’s night. I do not want to 
leave my baby boy! Have you any power? 
Are you only another vulture, hovering nearer 
than the rest?» 

The learned doctor marveled. His relations 
had never been confidential with Hoo King. 
Hoo King was a tong man, and Wing Shee 
was not. It was through the concealment of 
his thoughts and the accuracy of his suspi- 
cions that Hoo King had waxed rich, and now 
he was disclosing the secret of his everlast- 
ing solicitude—an enmity hardly capable of 
adjustment, for Duk Shang was a member of 
Hoo King’s own tong. 

«But vengeance is so much easier for a 
spirit flying free,» said the doctor, comfort- 
ingly, for this man was undoubtedly mori- 
bund. «Indeed, do not men often seek death 
that they may crouch nightly on the stomachs 
of their enemies, and give them hideous 
dreams that drive them mad? Why not, in- 
stead of coddling unhappy cares, sit plan- 
ning for a suitable coffin and such costly 
grave-clothes as befit your high financial 
state?» 

« Low financial state,» growled Hoo King. 
« Listen to his mother on that mandolin! She 
has sulked for seven years, and she cost me 
a fortune. When I am dying, will she wail 
to my soul to return? She will laugh. She 
—ugh! an earthquake!» 

The unusual sultriness of the day had ful- 
filled its promise. The building had shud- 
dered, and was still again. The lanterns 
swayed a little from the ceiling. 

«These fatal omens!» cried Hoo King, 
jumping up. «I cannot sleep but I dream of 
disaster. Hoo Chee! Hwah Kwee, fetch the 
boy, you beast! Where are they?» 

Save for the unnatural mother and her 
mandolin, the other rooms were silent and 
empty. Hoo King hurried painfully into the 
hall. A man who hated him, one of his own 
tong, happened to be ascending the stairs. 
Immediately Hoo King’s countenance lost all 
expression. He took out his pipe, and leaned 
over, waiting for the man to arrive. 
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« You saw my amah, Hwah Kwee?» asked 
Hoo King. 

« Yes, hurrying through Cum Cook Alley, 
with a cat and a small boy,» said the man, 
looking into Hoo King’s eyes. «She was with 
Duk Shang.» 

« Have you a match?» asked the father. 

Hoo King turned leisurely back to the 
room, and closed the door. The pipe dropped 
from his fingers. 

« Duk Shang!» he gasped. « My little boy 
—my baby!» 

He sank down in a swoon, and the doctor 
strove with him for a long time. 


Hoo CHEE was being borne rapidly through 
the streets and alleys on the shoulder of Duk 
Shang, and holding tight his paper bag. One- 
Two, his claws fast in the garment of Hwah 
Kwee, came behind, mindful of a similar ad- 
venture in which there had been milk, which 
is worth miles. 

« Are we going to the House of Glittering 
Things?» asked the Infant, joyfully. 

But Hwah Kwee had an anxious look, and 
made no answer. The Infant talked inces- 
santly, and kicked Duk Shang in the ribs, 
so much was there exciting in the throng 
abroad. There was a Corean ginseng mer- 
chant, with the ribbon of his two-storied hat 
tied under his chin, to whom Hoo Chee would 
fain have addressed personal questions; and 
there was a fight between a See Yup dog and 
a Sam Yup dog. An enormous street god 
came quickly to the spot to see the fight, and 
the Infant resolved to gulp the whole of the 
Invisible Cake should the god lay hands on 
him, and thus to dissolve in the street god’s 
grasp. The venders’ stands, with their fruit 
and sugar-cane and slices of cocoanut wrapped 
in a green leaf, made one hungry, anyway, 
and the fresh vegetables in the stall gave one 
thirst. Then they wheeled into Beverly Place; 
and found countless little children at play, 
and one of them shouted, « Baby!» at him, 
because he was being carried; whereat the 
Infant made a face, and shouted back, «Son 
of a barber!» A sweet fan kwai came out 
of a mission-school, and Hoo Chee smiled at 
her, even though she was not beautiful, as 
his goddess was; and the fan kwai smiled 
back, and turned, and showed white teeth. 

«I want to go to the Fan Kwai goddess 
up there where the houses have green grass,» 
said the Infant, pointing over the short per- 
pendicular distance to the castles of "76. But 
Duk Shang grimly smiled, and held his course. 
The Infant was keeping the sharpest kind of 
outlook for the goddess herself, when sud- 





















« THEY DESCENDED INTO ANOTHER 


denly they faced into a building, and started 
up worn and battered stairs—a place that 
made the Infant frown, for this was no road 
to the House. He would revenge himself: the 
cake had been forbidden till they reached 
their journey’s end; but he would eat it be- 
fore, if he got a chance. They went up 
flights, and more flights, and out upon a 
roof, where a tanner was plying his trade, and 
whence they descended into another house, 
and entered a room no bigger than a closet. 
There was a man in the room, and a chair, 
and a bunk near the floor; and the man went 
out, and Hwah Kwee sat in the chair, and 
Duk Shang raised the bunk on a hinge and 
exposed a stairway that led down into black 
darkness. Hwah Kwee began to snuffle, but 
she often did that. She had given One-Two 
to Duk Shang, and had kissed the Infant’s 
cheek and told him not to be afraid. But 
Hoo Chee was taken with his plot for hypoth- 
ecating his cake. He passed down into the 
deep on Duk Shang’s shoulder, and he caught 
a brief glimpse of Hwah Kwee’s troubled face 
in the glimmer of the lamp. She ran away 
to Oregon that night, and this was the last 
time he ever saw her. 

They went down and down, with no sign 
of light, fourteen steps, then turn, fourteen 
steps, then turn. The rustling of the paper 
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we shored as in a mine. 
‘ ~ 





bag might have been from the scraping of 
the walls; but when they reached the bottom, 
and went along a tunnel at the end of which 
were a door and a lantern, the bag was puffe:] 
out and being held ostentatiously in a 
small fist; and the bag was empty, and to 
his yearning maw the Invisible Cake hail 
been simply cake. Overhead the damp 
earth dripped through rotten planks, 
Duk Shang 
~*~ unlocked the door, and they 
came into the chambers of the 
Society for Underground Medi- 
tation, which was not a tong, 
but a wheel within the tongs. 
The place lay some thirty feet 
beneath the town, beyond the 
oe law. 
= The Infant stretched hislegs. 
~ Jt was not the House, but it 
was a novel place, and he was 
pleased with the deceptive ap- 
pearance of the paper bag. 
a One-Two, whose great 
Nap passion was his 
=] very large collec- 
~ tion of memories 
of odors, made a 
hurried circuit in 
search of new smells. Duk Shang had gone 
into the adjoining room, where there was 
another man, who presently began mov- 
ing about with massive tread, speaking in a 
loud and singsong voice that roused Hoo 
Chee’s suspicion. Through the door, left a 
few inches ajar, soon came the smoke of 
sandalwood, and then of burning paper, and 
the rapid beating of a piece of resonant wood 
to the measured crashes of a gong. What 
had the learned doctor said about the wor- 
ship of the gods, and about incense and 
music of the rarest? The Infant crawled on 
hands and knees, and pushed his head cau- 
tiously to where he could peep. Oh, it was 
the gods! a countless host of them, it seemed 
to him, as his heart beat fast. And you had 
but to beg of them, and in a flash you would 
find yourself and One-Two standing at the 
portal of the House of Glittering Things, 
with the Lovely Lady radiant and laughing 
joyous welcome. See how gorgeous their ap- 
parel was, and see the scented mist floating 
in planes across their scowling faces, with 
the precious metals in their bonnets, and the 
gloss of their black mustaches glistening in 
the light of painted candles. Away in a re- 
cess at the end sat the thousand-handed 
Kwanyin, and the din of the holy brass re- 
sounded even as the greatness of her power. 
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A pile of paper bribes consumed in smoke 
before the favored altars. The burly priest, 
attended closely by Duk Shang, their eyes 
fixed on their noses, marched solemnly for 
the chamber’s length, and fell on hands and 
knees before the throne of Amitahba, knock- 
ing their heads upon the floor, and chanting 
ceaselessly together, « O-me-to-fuh! O-me-to- 
ful! O-me-to-fuh! O-me-to-fuh!» till the mys- 
tic, monotonous droning set one in a dream. 
One-Two had climbed on Hoo Chee’s back, 
an viewed the ceremony wonderfully, with 
his soft paws on his master’s shaven nape. 
Then One-Two sniffed, and jumped over into 
the joss-room; and the Infant, surprised at 
One-Two’s temerity, looked up and saw, to 
his abashment, that all the gods were blankly 
staring, not at the worshipers, but at him- 
self, as if little boys were not 
wanted in such places at such 
times. He hastily withdrew, and 
took refuge in the shadow of a 
chest. In truth, the gods were ‘ 
busy at being corrupted; they have 
been going to the dogs for the last | 
two thousand years, and the Society {| 
for Underground Meditation was |} 
not for the purpose of reforming 
them. Duk Shang was interview- i | 
ing all the deities to whom the | 
father of the boy might look for | 
aid in this emergency, and was 
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yin!» at unintelligible speed, clicking the 
buttons at every five, and occasionally 
throwing up an unspoken hundred with, an 
apparently clumsy thumb. Duk Shang came 
forth with a smile of confidence on his 
dark face, with its suggestion of Malay 
blood; for he carried in his sleeve a bill of 
absolution as to his crime of kidnapping. He 
gave a cold glance at the Infant, and de- 
parted. In a while, to the Infant’s satisfac- 
tion, the sleepy priest lumbered by without 
noticing him, and locked the door and went 
along the dank passage. 

The Infant trod softly, and peeped into the 
joss-room. Except One-Two, there was no 
mortal there, only Kwanyin and Amita 
Buddha, now closed behind their curtains, 
and thirteen gods against the musty walls, 
their tinsel glinting in the frugal 
light of nut-oil lamps. He heard 
a crunching of fish-bones, and saw 
One-Two happy among bowls of 
richest food, at the throne of the 
Liars’ God, or God of Fiction. At 
| once a gnawing at the Infant in- 
' side took charge of him, and re- 
tired his diffidence, and steered 
| him across to the like repast that 
| lay, still warm, before the God of 
Gold. He was about to 
| reach up for a dish of 

rice, but suddenly he saw 


ee ee es) 


retaining them in advance, so that ‘al that all the gods were scowl- 

Duk Shang felt safe, if some one \ fo ing, and he moved away, and 

in heaven did not break faith. tt i} G put his finger sheepishly in his 

While not without a prudent sus-~——"_| ; | .!. mouth, which, indeed, felt very 
|.9 


picion, he yet counted much upon 
the gods’ disfavor for what he 
called the parsimony of Hoo King; 
and Duk Shang had burned many 
squares of paper money for the 
gods, that a contrast might be 
the more accented. Most of all he 
feared the goddess Kwanyin—she 
of the thousand arms, who is very 
mighty, and has a special care for 
little children, and is apt to fret 
when they do, even though you 
cross her thousand palms. 
The priest had promised 
Kwanyin, on Duk Shang’s 
behalf, to say her name 
two thousand times by 
the abacus; and now 
that the other cere- ~ 
monies were over, ¢ 
he had resumed 
his task, uttering, 
«Kwanyin! Kwan- 
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TO WHERE HE COULD PEEP.» 





empty. He wished he could have 
some tea; but the only liquid good 
enough for gods was the same 
that once had nearly choked him 
when he took a sip from his fa- 
| ther’s closet. He realized how 
| true it was the gods beheld one’s 
every act; for no matter how he 
budged, some eye was fastened 
on him, and he could feel others 

| at his back. Yet there was One- 
| Two regaling unmolested, and 
perhaps they would not scold if he 
took just a tiny bit of the 
dried duck’s heart. He 
dared to pluck a scrap, 
pretending merely a curi- 

* ous interest in it, ready 
to drop it if all the gods 
cried, « Nah!» But no one 
spoke. They were all ob- 
nis HEAD cautiousLy Serving him, and they all 
saw the morsel linger a 
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«HE TOOK A LONG DRAUGHT.» 


moment, then disappear with a snap of 
a little pink trap; but they did not say a 
word. He ate heartily, and soon a greater 
thirst brought him to a sip of the rice-wine, 
which was sweetly flavored, if it did burn, 
and gave him a new and amusing sensation 
in the region behind his bib. It was funny, 
but not nearly so good as the white cream 
the Fan Kwai goddess had given him once 
upon a time. As soon as he had said his 
prayer, and the goddess had taken dazzling 
shape from the thin, dark air, she would 
bring a bowl of this cream for One-Two, and 
a big blue pitcher for himself, into which his 
head would vanish for so long that when he 
returned the Fan Kwai would be smiling and 
holding his ankle. 

But the gods did not look very encourag- 
ing. Maybe he had not been polite. He 
dropped down, and knocked his head a num- 


ber of times upon the floor, then paused in- 
quiringly, then added a few more knocks for 
good measure. But they had not noticed this 
homage. The method of the priest had been 
to keep saying what was probably the magic 
word of which the learned doctor had spoken. 
The Infant gazed at the floor, and mused. The 
lovely Fan Kwai had taught him some words, 
and everything about her was magic. The 
words began: 


There was a little boy— 


or, as he said them without understanding: 
Washy litty poy. 


Undoubtedly the best sort of magic word was 
« Washy-litty-poy.» You asked your favor, 
then repeated the word many times, all the 
while bumping your crown. He was a little 
Chinese, and the thing he wanted most he was 
going to ask for last. 

«I want two more tails for One-Two,» he 
said, addressing the gods in general. «I want 
them right next to his other tail, and just 
like it. Washy-litty-poy, washy-litty-poy, 


washy-litty-poy, washy-litty-poy! » 

He kept on as fast as he could, his blood 
bubbling with excitement, and his head bob- 
bing in unison. What fun a cat would be 


with three tails! At length he raised his 
eyes, and for an instant they were startled: 
but it was only his cue, which had fallen 
over in front of him; that was all. No tails 
had dropped from the ceiling and run squirm- 
ing off to fasten on One-Two. The gods were 
as glum as ever. Hoo Chee went over and 
examined the cat; but One-Two had had no 
communication from the gods; One-Two was 
asleep. 

« Washy-litty-poy, washy-litty-poy?» he 
said again blankly; but there was no stir 
among the thrones. 

« They need n’t be just like his other,» he 
conceded at length. « Washy-litty-poy?» 

« They don’t have to grow out of the very 
same place,» he said at last, his mind pictur- 
ing a schooner-rigged cat with tails at equal 
intervals along its back. « Washy-litty-poy? » 

But even then the thirteen stared at him, 
and not one changed his mien. The Infant 
stared thoughtfully back at them. He was 
very dry, and took a long draught of the 
rice-wine. He wished that the gods would 
break out and abuse him for it, so that they 
might have a talk. Old people never would 
pay attention to little people, unless the old 
ones felt like it, he said to himself, frowning, 
with the fumes of the wine in his throat. But 
they could be made to, if one knew how. He 
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ignored them. He marched around the room 
as if it contained nothing but bare walls, and 
he began to sing, «Chah! Chah! Ha-la-loo- 
chah!» hoping that some god would get down 
from his throne and order him to stop, which, 
if it did not end in a spanking, might end 
favorably to his prayer. But the louder he 
called, the louder was their silence, even 





«HE BEGAN KICKING THE GONG.» 


though he gave a passing pound at the noisy 


gong. He was growing angry, and he stood 
still, and addressed space. 

«Nasty god! Nasty god! Nasty god!» 
he cried. That would do it. In a moment 
some one would ask sharply: «Who’s a 
nasty god?» And the Infant would reply: 
«I did n’t mean you Then he would flop 
down and transfix the god with the magic 
word. But it was patent at last that the 
thirteen gods had determined not to award 
him one moment of their attention, if they 
could help it; and they were holding their 
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mouths shut, even though they had been 
agitated into a certain not very comfortable 
motion. They were nasty gods, he told him- 
self passionately. He scrambled up into a 
heavy, marble-bottom chair next to the hang- 
ing gong. The chair, for all its weight, was 
strangely unsteady, and its pitching height- 
ened his wrath. He began kicking the gong 
with all his might, shouting, « Nasty god! 
Nasty god! Nasty god!» full in the face of 
the God of Liars. « Nasty, shameface, black- 
heart god!» he screamed furiously, amid the 
deafening clangor of the gong. 

But suddenly he stopped, with popping 
eyes. He had become unable to kick; he 
must hold on tight to the chair or be thrown. 
The floor was plunging like the sea, and the 
gods were swimming in a way that made him 
sick. He slid clumsily down, then found him- 
self walking at a frightfully acute angle with 
the floor-—walking, but not arriving; for no- 
thing stayed anywhere; everything was no- 
where. Some horrible thing was the matter, 
and he wanted his father. Only his father 
was mightier than the gods. No matter in 
what rage, he wanted his father. The whirl- 
ing floor flew up and knocked him down. 

« No, no; I did n’t mean it!» he implored. 
«I don’t want any tails. I don’t want any 
Invisible Cake! I—» 

Invisible Cake! He had had his Invisible 
Cake, and he had eaten it. He was invisible 
—that was why the gods did not hear. He 
was dizzily, nauseously, awfully invisible, and 
no one could see him; not even the street 
gods, not even Hwah Kwee—oh, terror! not 
even his father! 

«1 don’t want invisible! » he sobbed, clutch- 
ing at the floor. « Washilypoy! I don’t want 
invisible! I want my father, my father!» 

He wept and wept, and the floor rose and 
fell. But it could not keep rising so high and 
falling so low forever, and by and by the 
tears gave out. They dripped and dripped 
drowsily, as the eaves drip after a shower at 
night; and now the floor rocked gently, seem- 
ing to float toward calmer seas. Then, in the 
silent chamber of the gods, the Infant fell 
into a deep dream—a little invisible heap 
of party-colored clothes, presided over by a 
meditative cat with only one tail. 


Hoo CHEE was wakened by the quick exclama- 
tions of men. The room was full of them, and 
there were brighter lights, and himself lay 
duli-eyed at the feet of Kwanyin, with One- 
Two curled against his forehead. Duk Shang 
and the others had sprung to their feet. They 
confronted one who stood with his hands con- 
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cealed in his sleeves—the learned Dr. Wing 
Shee. 

«The gods give you peace, pious friends,» 
the doctor had said in salutation. 

«I want to go home!» cried Hoo Chee, 
running to the doctor, with One-Two gallop- 
ing behind. «I want my father!» 

All the members of the Society for Under- 
ground Meditation turned gravely to Duk 
Shang. 

«The learned doctor knows many fatal 
drugs,» said Duk Shang, with choler ill con- 
tained. «Why does he seek death at the 
hands of others?» 

But no man stirred, for Wing Shee’s hands 
remained in his sleeves. 

«I did not come exactly unprepared,» he 
said, with watchful glances. «I have upon 
my arm a few explosives; you remember how 
Gong Mai Lee was blown out through a 
chimney, and has not yet come down, judg- 
ing from the statements of those who owed 
him meney? I shall go my way in a moment 
—unless, perchance, speaking of explosives,» 
said the doctor, with a courteous smile, « we 
should all ascend suddenly to heaven to- 
gether; and, gentlemen, should the gods so 
decree, I could not choose a pleasanter com- 
pany with which to leave this mortal plane. 
But listen; I have often seen your meetings 
through your magic glass. Yet have I told 
your secrets? No; nor shall I. I came for 
this boy; for the ransom cannot be paid.» 

In an ugly Oriental way all the members 
laughed. 

« His father shall pay what I lost through 
him,» said Duk Shang, «or I will send him 
the boy in halves! » 

«The money cannot be paid,» said the 
doctor, «because Hoo King is dead, and his 
funds are in the foreign godown. He died 
alone with me, with no relatives performing 
the customary offices; for the last he heard 
was his wife’s hysterical joy in the other 
room. He died of shock at the loss of his boy; 
and the last he said was that the gods had 
punished him because he showed his love for 
his son too harshly. He wept tears—Hoo 
King wept tears, and called piteously for his 
offspring. Now, gentlemen, with me it is not 
that I was Hoo King’s intimate, and not that 
I would cheat Duk Shang. I love this boy— 
I, Wing Shee! Dear comrades in life,» said 
the doctor, slowly backing, while the Infant 
held his savior’s tunic tight, and hugged 
One-Two, «prudence impels me to lock the 
door. The gods give you peace.» 

«He lied!» cried Duk Shang, throwing 
himself against the stout barrier. But it 
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was too late. The door was locked, and the 
doctor was on the other side. 

The Infant was being carried rapidly over 
the long stairway. The motion jarred his 
head too painfully for him to harken to the 
stifled shoutsand the splintering of wood that 
grew fainter below. Again they were in the 
room with the bunk. The doctor stooped for 
a moment over a man who lay with a cut in 
his head; but Hoo Chee was too wretched to 
notice. He was going home. He had seen 
the gods, and they had not given him any 
tails. There was a vile taste in his mouth. 
And he was n’t going to the House of Glitter- 
ing Things, where all was light and liberty 
and fun; he was going home—to a dismal 
set of too familiar rooms and a back yard 
that he must not play in. He saw the illu- 
mined streets and the shop-windows brilliant, 
and the throngs of men at leisure and at 
work; and the buttons of the street gods 
glinted as they moved. But he did not care. 
He was a miserable, invisible little boy. Why 
were they entering a strange house, even 
more worn and gloomy than his own? What 
kind of thing had happened to his father, in 
the words he had not understood? They 
came into a narrow room, the walls hung 
with paintings by the doctor’s hand; and the 
doctor set him on the bed, smiling through 
great goggles, and then began to strip him- 
self of horrid weapons strapped upon his 
arm, and of a coat of mail. One-Two trod 
about the bed and sniffed. This was not 
home; it was another strange place; and 
wretched things might happen in strange 
places. And Hoo Chee’s head seemed as if 
it were being beaten with a hammer. He 
wanted te go home and crawl beneath a 
table. And his father had not come for 
him! 

« Where is my father?» he asked in vague 
alarm. 

« He has gone away, little boy,» said Wing 
Shee; «and you and your cat are to live with 
me, and take walks, and hear stories about 
the gods; for your father will not return.” 

«Have they taken him away in a box?» 
said Hoo Chee, fearfully. « Have they nailed 
him up tight in a box?» 

« Yes,» said the doctor. 

Hoo Chee buried his face in the pillow; 
and One-Two wriggled, and playfully dabbed 
at his cue. Up from the street came impos- 
sible sounds of childish mirth. 

« They have nailed him up tight in a box!» 
sobbed Hoo Chee. «They have nailed him 
up tight in a box! And I want my father, 
my father!» 
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(SEE THE CENTURY’S MAP 


) January 1, 1898, the city of New York 

will become in population the second 
city of the world, yielding precedence to 
London alone, Paris being third in the 
scale, and Berlin fourth. Of all these cities 
New York is much the youngest, having 
been settled in 1623, while Berlin was 
founded in the twelfth century, and the 
original settlement of London and Paris 
antedates history. The ratio of increase in 
all these cities has been greatest in the pres- 
ent century, and largely within the latter 
half of it, London having nearly doubled 
its population since 1850, Paris more than 
doubled, New York nearly quadrupled, and 
Berlin more than quadrupled. In fact, the 
growth of Berlin since it became an imperial 
capital has been phenomenal. 

It is a matter of rather curious interest 
that the Berlin of Frederick the Great, at the 
time of Voltaire’s stormy sojourn there, was 
about as large as the London of Richard II, 
or as New York was when Washington Irv- 
ing first introduced to its citizens the im- 
mortal Diedrich Knickerbocker. The Paris of 
the first revolution and of the great Napo- 
leon was about as populous as the London 
of Samuel Johnson and Goldsmith, and as 
New York when Daniel Webster was dying; 
while the London beloved of Elia contained 
about as many people as the present New 
York did at the time of the assassination of 
Garfield, and the Greater New York when 
Tweed was in his glory. 

The growth of these cities has not been 
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uninterrupted. Wars and revolutions have 
left wounds which did not heal for years. The 
periods of depression due to such causes are 
well shown upon the accompanying diagram, 
which exhibits the growth of the largest 
four cities of the world for the past one hun- 
dred years. The horrors of the first French 
revolution reduced the population of Paris 
from 660,000 in 1784 to 547,756 in 1800, and 
the subsequent Napoleonic wars stunted its 
growth until about 1830, when a normal in- 
crease began, again to be interrupted when 
Napoleon the Little slaughtered the young 
republic in 1851. The war of 1870, it will be 
seen, left its mark on both Paris and Berlin. 
The line of the Greater New York dips at 
1814, when a census showed a decrease of 
about 1300 since 1810, and again in 1865, when 
it was found that the city had lost about 40,- 
000 of its inhabitants since 1860, the preced- 
ing war being accountable in each caset 
London also shows the effect, in a slight de- 
gree, of the wars of Napoleon, although her 
growth has been virtually continuous. 

New York is peculiarly situated as com- 
pared with these other cities. They are all 
inland towns, and the bodies of water that 
separate the different sections are compara- 
tively narrow, and easily bridged or tunneled. 
New York being on the sea, its different 
parts are widely separated, and yet they con- 
stitute virtually a single commercial settle- 
ment bordering almost continuously upon 
the shores of the great arms of the sea that 
are here thrust far inland. Moreover, por- 
tions of this homogeneous 
and continuous settlement 
are situated in different 
States, and cannot at pre- 
sent be consolidated into 
one city, although really 
united by the closest of 
bonds, that of community 
of interest. If we combine 
all the population of the 
true metropolitan area, we 
find that it rises very near 
that of London, thus: 
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Estimated population of the city of New York, 3,388,771 
= i “Hudson Co., N. J.. 367,314 
- = “Newark, N. J 226,343 
- = “Elizabeth, N.J.... 47,089 


Total population of metropolitan area 4,029,517 

This is about the population of London ten 
years ago, the Greater New York alone very 
nearly corresponding with the London of 
1882. 

On the map of the Greater New York a 
prominent mark will be noticed near the 
southwest corner of Avenue D and Tenth 
street. This indicates the center of popula- 
tion of the greater city. It is the point of 
intersection of two lines, one running north 
and south, and the other east and west. Each 
line divides the population into two equal 
parts, that north of the east and west line 
being equal to that on the south, and that 
east of the north and south line being equal 
to that on the west. 

A matter of some interest, though not, 
perhaps, of great importance, relates to the 
topography of the four cities that have been 
compared so briefly. Berlin is built upon a 
sandy plain about 100 feet above tide-water. 
It is therefore remarkably level, although in 
the Tempelhof there was originally a slight 
elevation, called the Kreuzberg, which has 
been artificially increased to a height of 
about 300 feet, and is used as a reviewing- 
point for the army. The highest elevation in 
Paris is Buttes-Chaumont, of 404 feet; and in 
London at Hampstead there is one of 441 
feet, which surpasses anything in the Greater 
New York. 

The highest points in the different boroughs 
are the following: 
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Situation. 
About one eighth of a mile 
north of 18lst street, just 


Borough. Height. 


Manhattan west of Fort Washington 


| 
| 
L Avenue 
Near 253d street, about one 
fourth of a mile east of > 260 feet. 
Riverdale Avenue ) 
§ Near the corner of Prospect ? 
¢ Avenue and Ninth Avenue. § 
§ Near the southerly line of Cy- ? 
(press Hills,Cemetery 
{ About one fourth of a mile } 
| east of the corner of Manor | 
+ Road and Ocean Terrace } 413 feet. 
| Road, and one mile south of 
L Castleton 


{ 258 feet. 


Bronx... . 


Brooklyn . 170 feet. 


Queens... 188 feet. 


Richmond 


The following table gives, as nearly as 
they can be ascertained, various items of 
information relating to the three European 
cities, the corresponding data for the city of 
New York being printed upon the face of the 
map itself. The statistics of London relate 
to what is known as Registration London, 
commonly called London. But it is not so 
generally known that there is also a Greater 
London, known in England by that title. The 
Greater London comprises the entire metro- 
politan district under the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan police. While Registration Lon- 
don covers a territory of 117 square miles 
with a population of 4,463,169, Greater Lon- 
don covers almost 700 square miles, with a 
population of 6,291,677. The additional ter- 
ritory is known as the Outer Ring. 

The assessed value of real estate in London 
has been calculated upon the assumption that 
the annual ratable value of property for the 
purposes of taxation in 1896 represented three 
per cent. of its value. 
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Registration 


London...... 4,463,169 | 
Outer ring 


Population 


| 3517609 | 1,726,098 


Greater London, 6,291,677 | 
Registration 
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Greater London, 


Parks and open spaces (acres) ... 

mes Of paved strects........0.se00cces 
Miles of public sewers................. 
Miles of street railways................ 
Assessed value of real estate 

Net bonded debt 

Annual expenditure 

Daily water-supply (gallons) 


Outer ring 


— 

368,749 19,279 15,662 

443,421 
5,976 
1,818 | 
2,500 


1,637 
500 
465 


4,739 
604 
599 


$5,335,140,654 | | 
200,000,000 |$520,677,830 
65,000,000 | 72,701,700 | 
203,000,000 | 136,000,000 | 


$69,937,098 
21,294,333 
30,000,000 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION 
JANUARY 1, 1898: 
London 4,483,920, with Outer Ring 6,349,574. 
Greater New York 3,388,771. 
BAY Paris 2,539,623, 


faa. Berlin 1,761,731. 
Atlan Boroughs Area in Acres 
‘ — 





Manhattan ...... 1,884,436 
1,180,000 


MONMOUTH CO. > ~sitg 


{ 
{ 
x Greater New York 3,388.7 193,850. 
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HIGHEST POINT O01 


P > Manhattan, near Fort Washington about 258 feet above the sea 
F.E.Pierce,Del. I SF? pai lhe Bronx, 44 mile East of Riverdale, 260 ** . . 
“TS a Brooklyn, Prospect Park, , 170 
Queens, 144 miles East of Ridgewood, ‘ 188 
Richmond, 1 mile South of Castleton, * 43 “ 
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ANDREE'S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


IMPRESSIONS AND 
BY JONAS 


_— the time of his participation in a 
scientific expedition to Spitzbergen in 
1882-83, spending the winter there, Herr 
Anirée is said to have entertained the plan 
of « balloon expedition toward the north 
pole. 

At the close of the eighties Andrée made 
his first experiments in ballooning. In 1893 
he made a series of ascensions for scientific 
purposes, the expense being paid from the 
public funds. It was during these experi- 
ments, on October 19, 1893, that he was car- 
ried away by a westerly wind over the Baltic 
Sea to Finland, where he had an adventurous 
landing in the archipelago, spending a cold 
night on an island, wet, and also injured 
about the legs. During this trip he made 
discoveries that led to successful experi- 
ments in steering a balloon by means of 
guide-ropes and sails. On November 29, 
1894, he made an involuntary balloon trip 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


AN EYE-WITNESS. 
STADLING. 


from Gothenburg to the island of Gotland, 
riearly three hundred English miles across 
the Baltic. This was also a most adventur- 
ous journey. 

Andrée’s plan of reaching the north pole, 
or, more correctly, of exploring as much as 
possible of the northern polar region, by 
means of a balloon, of course gave rise to 
much discussion, and called forth differing 
opinions. In general, among his own coun- 
trymen, the people took a skeptical view of 
the plan, whereas scientists and arctic ex- 
plorers viewed it favorably. In February, 
1895, Andrée laid his matured plan before 
the Swedish Academy of Science. In August 
of that year he addressed the International 
Geographical Congress in London on the sub- 
ject; and in 1896, as is well known, he en- 
deavored to put the plan in execution, but 
failed to start on the balloon voyage, owing 
to unfavorable winds. 


VIEW OF THE BALLOON-HOUSE FROM THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 








THE BALLOON-BASKET. 


The possibility of renewing his polar ex- 
pedition in 1897 was secured through the 
liberality of his former patrons, King Oscar 
II of Sweden, Mr. Alfred Nobel, who died 
shortly after having renewed his subscription, 
and Baron Oscar Dickson, who died shortly 
after the departure of Andrée and his com- 
rades. Having thus obtained the necessary 
funds, Andrée began active preparations for 
a second expedition, continuing at the same 
time, during last winter, his arduous work as 
head-engineer at the patent-office of Sweden. 
Among his preparations were measures to 
increase the lifting-power and tightness of 
the balloon, which was sent to Paris, where 
it was enlarged by three hundred cubic 
meters, and varnished inside and out. The 
size of the balloon thus enlarged was twenty- 
three by twenty-two meters, holding, in round 
figures, five thousand cubic meters. Other- 
wise there was no essential change in the 
preparations and plans of the expedition 
from those of the previous year. 

On May 18, 1897, the expedition left Goth- 
enburg on the gunboat Svensksund, ordered 
by the Swedish government to convey them 
to Spitzbergen. The cargo-steamer Virgo ac- 
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companied them, with materials for repair- 
ing the balloon-house, also an apparatus 
for producing hydrogen, and other neces- 
saries. 

On May 26 the two steamers left Tromso, 
Norway. The voyage was stormy, but no ice 
was encountered until, after three days’ 
steaming against the wind, they reached 
Danes’ Gate, some three miles from the sta- 
tion selected by Andrée last summer, and 
situated on Danes’ Island, near the eightieth 
parallel. Here the whole strait was found 
packed with ice, so that it was impossible to 
force a passage all the way in. This made 
the unloading of the vessels very laborious, 
everything having to be brought a good dis- 
tance over the packed masses of ice. Some 
fear had been entertained as to the fate of 
the immense balloon-house, erected last sum- 
mer, and left standing. A building of such 
a kind, with a height of about eighty-five 
feet, might have been put to a very hard 
test during the terrible winter storms. but 
when the Svensksund came within sight of the 
station Andrée exclaimed, «No; the house 
is there!» Yes; it was there, but it had be- 
come twisted a little. However, by means 
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of wires and certain appliances it was soon 
turned right again. After twelve days’ labor 
| damage to the balloon-house was repaired, 
and most of the cargo had been brought 
ashore. On June 14 the balloon was brought 
into the balloon-house, and was then partly 
‘led with air in order to make it possible to 
varnish it inside. This done, the filling of 
e balloon with hydrogen was begun on June 
|), and was continued for eighty-nine hours. 
After the balloon was filled, leakages were 
discovered by means of chemically prepared 
cloth placed on the balloon, which showed dark 
spots where gas escaped; such places were 
repaired, the work consuming a few days. 
On the 1st of July the balloon was ready, 
and the last preparations to start, such as pull- 
ing down the north side of the balloon-house 
and fastening the basket to its place, were 
made. But the necessary south wind was 
wanting. Day succeeded day of monotonous 
and impatient waiting. The writer, with 
others, made excursions to the inland ice, 
and engaged in hunting, while others were 


busy making scientific observations and. 


mapping out the surrounding regions. But 
we did not venture far away, because it was 
necessary always to be sufficiently near the 
station to be able to return in three or four 
hours, in case of a favorable wind. 
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On the 6th of July, shortly after our re- 
turn from a trip an ski (snow-skates) to the 
inland ice, a southerly wind began blowing. 
In the evening it increased to a full storm, 
and during the night it assumed the strength 
and violence of a hurricane, threatening to de- 
stroy both the balloon-house and the balloon, 
or to send the latter up without passengers. 
During the greatest suspense, Herr Andrée, 
a number of sailors, two carpenters, and my- 
self watched all night in the balloon-house, 
taking all the precautions possible to secure 
the balloon, which threatened to tear itself 
loose from its moorings. Once, while en- 
gaged in this arduous work, the balloon 
raised itself several meters from the floor, 
and lifted, besides all the extra ballast, four 
men who were climbing on the balloon-net 
to fasten some ropes. Among these was 
Andrée, whose right foot was fastened in the 
net, so that for a moment he was hanging 
down the side of the balloon. 

Happily, this terrible night passed without 
serious accident. The next morning, the 
storm having abated a little, Andrée’s com- 
panions, Mr. Strindberg, Mr. Fraenkel, and Mr. 
Svedenborg (the latter having accompanied 
the expedition as a reserve, in case some one 
of the others should be disabled), were very 
impatient to start. To their suggestion, how- 
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ever, Andrée wisely refused to lend ear, the 
experience during the night having taught 
him the necessity of taking precautions for 
securing the balloon in such astorm. After 
a few hours the wind quieted down, and then 
turned round and began to blow from the 
north, which it continued to do for several 
days. During this time some of us again 
made a few excursions. During one of them, 
Mr.Svedenborg, myself, and a young engineer 
were caught in a severe storm while out on 
the open sea in a small rowboat. We had a 
hard pull of it, being soaked with water of 
1° centigrade from the waves which washed 
over us. Finally, in a terrific snow-storm we 
landed on an island, where we happily found 
a little driftwood, and were able to make a 
fire on the ice in a cleft, boiling coffee and 
roasting some hamon flat stones. In the fore- 
noon of July 10 we reached the station. 
After a sound sleep during that night, we 
were awakened the following morning with 
a joyous cry which rang out in chorus from 
the younger members of the balloon expedi- 
tion: «Southward! A strong and steadysouth 
wind!» We rolled out of our beds, jumped 
into our clothes, and ran upondeck. Andrée 
had already gone ashore. I hurried after, 
gave the carrier-pigeons food and water, and 
went to the balloon-house. Aadrée, who the 
night before had said to one of the younger 
84 
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members of the expedition, «I feel that it 
will not be long before we shall go up,» looked 
a trifle more serious than usual as he walked 
about inside the balloon-house and looked up 
at the balloon. 

After a few moments’ consultation, it was 
decided to wait for an hour, during which 
time the three aéronauts were to finish 
their correspondence and all private prep- 
arations. The fated hour passed; another 
consultation was held on top of the balloon- 
house. Besides the aéronauts, M. Machuron 
of Paris, the nephew of M. La Chambre, 
the balloon-manufacturer, took part in this 
consultation. Andrée asked each one sepa- 
rately to give his opinion. All were in favor 
of starting, although the strong wind made 
the start somewhat risky. Then they came 
down. Andrée, as he went on board the 
Svensksund, seemed to be more pensive than 
ever. 

The next moment Andrée told the captain 
of the gunboat, Count Ehrensvard, that he 
had decided to start. Immédiately the order 
was given to make the final preparations. 
This was 10:45 A. M. on the 11th of July. 
Then followed a few hours of intense work 
and great suspense. In less than an hour the 
northern side of the balloon-house was pulled 
down, and in a little over two hours more 
the balloon had been raised a few meters, 
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the basket securely fastened to its place, 
and everything else belonging to the last 
preparations accomplished. 

All being ready to start, Andrée called me 
aside, and told me that he had decided to call 
his balloon the Eagle (Ornen), and author- 
ized me to publish its name; he gave me some 
messages and salutations to his relatives and 
frieuds, whereupon he, Mr. Strindberg, and 
Mr. Fraenkel, smiling, and without ceremony, 
warmly shook our hands and bade us fare- 
well. Then Andrée jumped into the basket, 
and called out, «Strindberg! Fraenkel! »— 
each jumping quickly into the basket as 
they were ordered. The extra sacks of sand 
were then unfastened by Strindberg and 
Fraenkel, and the balloon was held only by 
three strong ropes manned by a number of 
sailors. 

Andrée now instructed the sailors to cut 
the ropes when he should say, « Three!» There 
followeda few moments of suspense and pain- 
ful waiting for a favorable moment when 
the wind should not blow so hard. Exactly 
at 2:30 in the afternoon Andrée called out 
with calm and steady voice, «Cut!—one, 
two, three!» A simultaneous snap, and the 
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gigantic balloon rose majestically out of 
its prison, while Count Ehrensvard shouted, 
« Lefve Andrée!» («Good luck to Andrée»), 
followed by a strong Swedish fourfold « Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!» while the 
daring aéronauts shouted back from above, 
« Helsa gamla Sverige!» («Salute old Swe- 
den!») as the balloon lifted and started before 
the strong wind, on its way to the unknown 
regions of Ultima Thule—a voyage more dar- 
ing than any since old Pytheas, more than 
twenty-two hundred years ago, sailed out 
of the port of Massilia (Marseilles), steering 
toward the unknown regions of the north. 
As the balloon was being cut loose I ran 
up on the side of the mountain behind the 
balloon-house, from which point I saw it as- 
cending, and took a number of pictures of 
it as it started. With its weight of about 
five tons, the gigantic balloon rose majes- 
tically to a height of about six hundred 
feet; then it suddenly descended until the 
basket touched the surface of the water. 
This depression was no doubt caused by the 
great resistance of the three heavy guide- 
ropes, each measuring more than nine hun- 
dred feet, and which in some way or other 












THE BALLOON ASCENDING 


must have caught uponsomething during the 
ascension; for it was found that a large part 
of them had been severed from the balloon 
and left on the shore. Notwithstanding this 
mishap, — which it is hoped caused no injury, 
since to the balloon were attached eight bal- 
last-lines,eachtwo hundred and fifty feet long, 
which might be used to lengthen the guide- 





HERR ANDREE (THE SECOND PERSON FROM THE RIGIIT) 
AND HIS COMPANION HERR STRINDBERG 
(IN THE BACKGROUND). 
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FROM THE BALLOON-HOUSE. 


ropes, — the ascension was accomplished suc- 
cessfully, in spite of the strong wind. When 
the balloon had been relieved from the ten- 
sion of the tangled guide-ropes, it rose 
again, following the current of the air be- 
tween the mountains, first northeast and 
then north, whereupon it rose to some fifteen 
hundred feet, enabling it to pass over the 
mountainous island of Fogelsang, after an 
hour finally disappearing in a north-north- 
east direction. 

The photographs which I took from the 
height behind the balloon-house show the 
balloon rising from the balloon-house, then 
rising from the water after its depression, 
and finally at different distances on its way 
northward. Its speed was about twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

About fifty cubic meters of gas were con- 
sumed every twenty-four hours while the 
balloon was standing filled, from which escape 
of gas it was calculated that the balloon 
would float about thirty days. This ability 
to float was no doubt reduced considerably 
through the loss of the guide-ropes, if that 
loss was not counteracted by attaching the 
ballast-ropes to the remnants of the three 
guide-ropes. 

The aeronauts were impatient to start this 
year. They had decided to wait for really 
favorable winds until the 17th of July. After 
that date they were prepared to start with 
a less favorable wind. 

In my talks with them about the risks and 
dangers of their undertaking, they said at 
various times: 

« We have taken all into account. We are 
prepared to face whatever may happen.” 
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THE BALLOON AFTER IT WAS DEPRESSED BY THE WIND. 


«Suppose the balloon should burst,» I 
asked; «what then?» 

« We shall be drowned or crushed.» 

«Suppose you alight on the pack-ice, far 
away in the desolate polar regions; what will 
you do?» 

«We shall do our best, and work our 
way back as far as possible. Having during 
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these last years thought, 
worked, and calculated in 
preparing for this expedi- 
tion, we have, so to speak, 
mentally lived through all 
possibilities. Now we only 
desire to start, and have 
the thing finished some 
way or other.» 

While talking about 
home and the loved ones 
their faces wouldassume a 
more serious expression, 
and a faint quiver of the 
voice might be noticed; 
but there was no wavering 
of purpose. 

«When may we begin 
to hope to hear from you?» 
I asked. 

«At least not before 
three months; and one 
year, perhaps two years, 
may elapse before you hear 
from us, and you may one 
day be surprised by news 
of our arrival somewhere. 
And if not,—if you never 
hear from us, — others will follow in our wake 
until the unknown regions of the north have 
been surveyed.» 

Those who think the expedition a feat 
of foolhardiness should remember that, 
humanly speaking, all possible precautions 
were taken toward securing a safe voyage. 
A new and larger balloon might have been 







THE BALLOON TWO AND A HALF MILES DISTANT. 
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THE BALLOON AT A DISTANCE OF FIVE MILES. 


made during the previous winter, but Andrée 
preferred to enlarge the old one; besides, a 
larger balloon would have been still more 
difficult to handle. 

In the month of January, 1896, the own- 
ers of the Stockholm daily « Aftonbladet » 
bought one hundred and four trained carrier- 
pigeons in Holland, and sent them to the 
most northern lighthouse in the world, 
«Fruholmen,» Norway, in the same latitude 
as North Cape, where they were kept until 
the expedition started from Tromso on June 
14, 1896. There being no carrier-pigeons in 
Norway, and no time for training a new 
stock, which would have taken two or three 
years, it was necessary to use pigeons from 
another country. During the months of April 
and May, when both day and night had be- 
come light, several of these pigeons were 
sent with fishermen and whalers out into the 
polar sea, and then set free. Several flew 
south; one of these was caught, three days 
after its escape, a thousand miles south of 
the starting-point. The pigeons that had laid 
eggs at their new home almost invariably re- 
turned there. About eighty that thus seemed 
to feel at home in Norway were selected and 
sent last year with the expedition to Spitz- 
bergen. A large number of these pigeons 


were sent up at different times from Spitz- 
bergen, and all, except three which staye: 
flew first high up, and then south. None, 
however, were captured in Norway; bu 
carrier-pigeons were seen both in north- 
ern Norway and in Sweden at times corre- 
sponding with the flight of the Spitzbergen 
messengers. 

On our return, in 1896, from Spitzbergen to 
Tromso, the remaining carrier-pigeons, whic! 
had thriven admirably in the polar regions, 
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were left in the last-named town during the 
past winter; and thirty of the strongest and 
best were sent back this summer with the 
balloon, being lodged in small two-storied 
baskets fastened under the balloon above the 
stores. It is, of. course, very doubtful whether 
these carrier-pigeons will ever reach inhab- 
ited parts of the globe, but they might alight 
on vessels in the arctic seas. If regular 
stations for training carrier-pigeons were 
established in the arctic regions in summer, 
favorable results would no doubt be obtained 
from their use. 
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THE STORY OF CHITRAL. 


THE HEROIC DEFENSE FOR SEVEN WEEKS BY THE BRITISH, 


GARRISON OF 


FORT CHITRAL ON THE INDIAN BORDER. 


BY CHARLES LOWE. 


ye January 10, 1895, there reached Cal- 
( cutta the news that Nizam-ul-Mulk, ruler 
of Chitral, had been murdered by his younger 
brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, who had thereupon 
established himself as de facto sovereign, or 
Mehtar—a Persian title signifying «Greater.» 

With an estimated area of nine thousand 
square miles, and a population of about sev- 
enty thousand, Chitral has been well de- 
scribed as a «sea of mountains,» and as being 
the northest bastion of British India. Its 
northern\boundary is the Hindu-Kush, on 
the west it is touched by Badakshan, on the 
east lies Gilgit, while on the south its fron- 
tiers march with those of Dir, Bajaur, and the 
independent republics of the Indus-Kohistan. 

Until 1885 Chitral, as being a transfron- 
tier state, had also lain outside the direct 
sphere of Indo-British influence; but that 
year brought with it the possibility of war 
between England and Russia, and then it was 
determined to open up friendly relations with 
a state which lay in the direct line of a Mus- 
covite advance on India—relations which, 
based as they were on a liberal distribution of 
rupees and rifles, received open expression 
in the appointment of a native agent at the 
Mehtar’s court; while in 1893, the strategic 
value of Chitral having meanwhile been 
enhanced by the eastward advance of the 
Russians to the Pamirs, or «roof of the 
world,» the place of this native agent was 
taken by an English political officer with an 
armed escort. 

At this time the Mehtar of Chitral was 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, a son of the previous sover- 
eign, Aman-ul-Mulk, who in the previous 
year had been taken off by one of his seventy 
children; for the dagger, the tulwar, the 
jezaib, and the poisoned chalice have ever 
been freely employed in the settlement of 
all dynastic questions among the Chitralis— 
a Mohammedan people of Aryan race, dis- 
tinguished above all others, as one traveler 
has remarked, by «their unabashed disre- 
gard for the sanctity of private life,» so that 
their chronicles are «artistically diapered 
with records of intrigue, assassination, and 
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crime.» But never was the record blacker 
than in the year succeeding the « removal » 
of Aman-ul-Mulk, the aforesaid father of 
seventy children, and the most redoubtable 
polo-player among all the frontier tribes. 
The troubled twelvemonth of usurpation, 
murder, and intrigue among the various 
claimants to the Chitrali throne finally ended 
in its acquisition by Nizam-ul-Mulk, under 
the auspices of the English. 

But this youthful Mehtar had only been in 
possession of‘ his throne for a little over a 
year when the Chitrali mania for assassina- 
tion again asserted itself, and he was killed 
by his brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, while out hawk- 
ing on New Year’s day. Thus again the 
question of Chitral was suddenly forced 
upon the attention of the government at 
Calcutta. In these circumstances one of its 
first acts was to despatch to Chitral Surgeon- 
Major Robertson, its political agent at Gilgit, 
about two hundred and twenty miles east- 
ward of the former place. Dr. Robertson had 
been to Chitral before, and knew its politics 
well. On arriving this time, he felt inclined, 
all things considered, to recognize the usur- 
per Amir-ul-Mulk; but presently the situation 
was complicated by the sudden appearance 
of two other Richmonds on the field. One of 
these was Umra Khan of Jhandol in Bajaur, 
a mountain chieftain of the Rob Roy type, 
who, summoning to his standard his warlike 
clansmen, marched a force of them north- 
ward into Chitral, his pretext for this act 
of invasion being that, as a brother-in-law 
at once of the murdered and the usurping 
Mehtar, he was entitled to some voice in the 
domestic politics of the country. 

On the other hand, there simultaneously 
appeared with equal suddenness in Chitral 
the « wicked uncle» of the new Mehtar, Sher 
Afzul, who had shot dead the immediate suc- 
cessor of Aman-ul-Mulk,—he of the seventy 
children, — but subsequently had lost courage 
and fled to Kabul. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
had promised the British government to see 
to it that this red-handed refugee should not 
again go free. But the word of an Oriental 
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despot is ever a slippery thing; and, as a 
matter of fact, Sher Afzul found no difficulty 
in escaping from Afghanistan and reappear- 
ing on the Chitral stage just at the moment 
when his return thither was least agreeable 
to the British government. 

For some little time Dr. Robertson wisely 
«sat on the fence,» his courage meanwhile 
yielding precedence to his caution. 
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inn), the only one in the Kush States, where 
the Peshawur or Pathan caravans deposit 
their goods. 


A DISASTROUS RECONNAISSANCE. 


WITH what strength and with what intent 
had Sher Afzul ascended the Chitral Valley 





He entered into negotiations with 
the three chief native actors in the 
Chitrali drama, through which there 
ran as complicated a thread of 
various motives as ever distracted 
human judgment. To Sher Afzul 
Dr. Robertson wrote a polite note; 
but the «wicked uncle» replied 
only by sending a confidential emis- 
sary, who proved to be a most 
arrogant person, laying down con- 
ditions which were tantamount to 
the extinction of England’s influ- 
ence. To this demand Dr. Robert- 
son replied byserding British officers 
with small parties of Indian troops 
south to Gairat, half-way between 
Chitral and Kala Drosh, which was 
being held by a number of Chitralis 
against the possible designs of Umra 
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Khan and Sher Afzul. But to the 
side of the latter these fickle Chit- 
ralis presently went over; and then 
the British officers deemed it prudent to re- 
tire on Chitral, which they reached on March 
1, taking possession of the fort. They had 
scarcely done so when they were greeted by 
the ominous tidings that the northward road 
behind them to Mastuj-Gilgit, held by a de- 
tached portion of Dr. Robertson’s escort, had 
been treacherously broken up and closed. 
Next day Amir-ul-Mulk resigned; and being 
suspected of surreptitious relations with 
Umra Khan, he was placed under a guard, 
while his younger brother, Shujah-ul-Mulk, 
was recognized by Dr. Robertson as provi- 
sional Mehtar pending the final decision of 
the Indian government. 

On the following day, March 3, word was 
brought in that Sher Afzul and his men were 
approaching Chitral from the south; and here 
some description may be given of the local- 
ity. The fort and village of Chitral are situ- 
ated on the river of the same name, in a 
valley about two miles broad, with high 
mountains on each side. This part of the 
valley is dotted with peaceful-looking little 
hamlets, and covered with trees. The village 
itself consists of flatroofed houses and hovels, 
but it boasts of an inclosed serai (bazaar or 
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CHITRAL AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


by its lovely Alpine road? To satisfy his very 
natural curiosity on these important points, 
Dr. Robertson determined to send out a 
reconnoitering force; and for this purpose 
Captain Colin Campbell of the Central India 
Horse, commanding the military escort of 
the political agent, sent out two hundred 
men of the Fourth Cashmere Rifles (imperial 
service troops), under Captain Townshend, 
on the errand of searching into the situation 
on the southwestern front. Captain Campbell 
himself, as well as Dr. Robertson, accom- 
panied the reconnaissance, which, though 
planned with great care, ended in disaster 
and repulse. 

An advance-guard of one section (five-and- 
twenty men) was thrown forward, under (ap- 
tain McDonald Baird, a Scottish name of high 
account in Indian warfare from Seringapatam 
downward; while a reserve of fifty rifles was 
left in the serai under a native subaldar 
(captain); and with the rest of his little force 
Captain Townshend advanced in extended 
order. Commanded to block the southward 
road to Kala Drosh on the right of the river, 
he occupied the eastern spur of the face on 
which the British agency stands, dominating 
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the front with a clear fire-zone of over one 
thousand yards. Townshend was now ordered 
to detach another five-and-twenty of his men 
to reinforce Baird, who had pushed up to some 
high ground on the right, and then to ad- 
vance on a house in which it had been said 
that Sher Afzul would be found. Toward 
this building, accordingly, about a mile and 
a half distant, Townshend cautiously pushed 
half his company (now reduced to one hun- 
dred men) in the firing-line, and the other 
half in support; but on reaching the house he 
found it empty. 

About five hundred yards farther on Towns- 
hend could see a number of men moving 
about among the trees and houses of a ham- 
let, and toward this village he now continued 
his reconnoitering advance. At this time he 
could see Baird’s party dotted up on the hill- 
side on the northern slopes of a nullah 
(watercourse gully), and some men on the 
southern side, evidentlyChitralis. Soon there- 
after he heard shots on these hill-slopes; 
and so, concluding that the men in front 
of him were enemies, he opened fire on them 
with a section volley. This was promptly re- 
turned from the hamlet; and now Towns- 
hend advanced in the ordinary way, bidding 
his men to use cover as much as possible, 
and pouring in successive volleys upon the 
white-robed and standard-waving holders of 
the village until he got within two hundred 
yards of it, where he courted the shelter of 
a revetted bank. But the enemy made ex- 
cellent practice with their Snider and Mar- 
tini rifles from behind their loopholed walls, 
and numbers of Townshend’s men began to 
drop. Nevertheless he held stanchly on to 
the ground which he had won with his hun- 
dred men until Baird, sweeping ever forward 
and round with his fifty rifles by the west 
right, should turn the flank of the village, 
when Townshend would up and at it with 
the bayonet. But Baird, the Bliicher of this 
little Waterloo, tarried still, and came not— 
we shall presently see why; and meanwhile 
small parties of the foe, in knots of four 
and five, began to overlap Townshend’s left 
flank toward the river, as well as his right 
toward the hills, and to enfilade him with a 
galling, well-directed fire. 

It was now about 6:30 Pp. M.,—the recon- 
naissance had started soon after four o’clock, 
—darkness would soon fall, the situation was 
growing serious; and a message to this effect 
was sent to the rear. Up then came Captain 
Campbell, and ordered the village to be 
Tushed. The bullets had pinged and whistled 
long enough, and now for the bayonet. Towns- 
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hend gave orders to reinforce preparatory 
to the rush; but the Cashmere supports, — 
untried troops, who had never enjoyed a 
very high reputation on the frontier before 
being taken in hand by English officers, — 
sheltering themselves among some low walls 
about one hundred and fifty paces to the 
rear, did not respond with warlike alacrity to 
the British call. «1 kept on repeating the 
order,» said Townshend ; « but no one came.» 

Back, therefore, ran Captain Campbell, to 
rout them up to the front; but with all his 
efforts he could manage to bring forward 
only about a dozen, and, what was much 
worse, he himself, in leading them up, was 
struck down by a bullet through the knee. 
«i then sent Colonel Jagdat Singh,» said 
Townshend, «who got up only one or two 
men. It was no good waiting for any more, so 
I went round among the men, telling them 
that we must take the houses by rushing 
straight in, and then I sounded the charge. 
We were met by a most close and destruc- 
tive fire as we scrambled over the bank and 
rushed on. General Baj Singh was shot dead 
by my side, and Major Bhikham Singh was 
mortally. wounded. After about thirty or 
forty yards the men began to take cover, 
lying down behind stones; and the charge 
could not be carried home, though I tried 
all I could to get the men on.» 

More disgusted than despairing, Towns- 
hend now ordered his men to withdraw to 
the shelter of the revetted bank whence 
they had made their ineffectual, because 
half-hearted, rush; and as darkness was 
falling, and the enemy were fast overlap- 
ping him, there was nothing for it but re- 
tirement toward the fort. Captain Campbell 
was set upon a pony, and though suffering 
intense pain from his wound, he greatly 
helped Townshend in rallying the men and 
keeping them together. «I then,» said the 
latter, «retired my men by alternate parties, 
keeping up a heavy fire while the men drib- 
bled off to the rear in twos and threes by 
word of command, remaining with the last 
myself.» While crossing the polo-ground the 
party was blazed at from all sides, and one 
or two of the enemy’s swordsmen, who had 
now swarmed out in the most audacious 
manner, made a bold but unsuccessful dash 
at Dr. Robertson, who, though a civilian, had 
been doing yeoman’s service in rallying the 
men and bringing up ammunition and sup- 
ports. The gathering darkness alone saved 
the party from annihilation—the darkness 
and fifty men of the Fourteenth Sikhs, under 
Lieutenant Harley, who had been left in 
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charge of the fort, and who, sallying out to 
the serai, extended into line, and kneeling 
with fixed bayonets, fired volleys in the direc- 
tion of the advancing foe with the utmost 
coolness until Townshend’s men had passed, 
when they themselves retired by alternate 
sections in perfect order, belching out their 
Parthian volleys in the deepening darkness 
as they went. 

It was 7:15 when the fort was regained 
by Townshend’s party, and at eight o’clock 
Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch also returned, 
staggering along under the burden of poor 
Captain Baird, who had been mortally 
wounded early in the action; hence the 
failure of his flanking force of fifty men to 
codperate at the expected moment with that 
of Townshend in a bayonet rush upon the 
loopholed village. But for that most unfor- 
tunate wounding of the gallant Baird, the 
Chitral drama might have taken a very differ- 
ent course. Whitchurch had brought in Baird 
by a circuitous route of nearly three miles, 
in the face of great difficulties and dangers. 
With a little guard of a dozen devoted 
Ghoorkas, several of whom were killed and 
wounded, they had to fight their desperate 
way back to the shelter of the fort. Repeat- 
edly had they to set down their wounded 
charge and rush with the bayonet on sungars, 
or stone breastworks, thrown up right across 
their path, Whitchurch himself frequently 
using his revolver with effect. Baird was 
again twice hit by bullets. That the little 
party reached the fort at all was regarded 
as a miracle. But a still greater miracle, 
almost, was the coming in, or rather creeping 
in, two hours later, of Jemidar (Lieutenant) 
Rab Nawaz Khan of the Fifteenth Bengal 
Lancers, — Robertson’s political news-writer, 
—who, in crossing the polo-ground, had 
been set upon by the enemy’s swordsmen, 
and received no fewer than eighteen tulwar 
slashes, but who lived to tell the tale and 
positively thrive upon his wounds. Out of 
the one hundred and fifty of Townshend’s 
two hundred men who had actually been en- 
gaged, twenty-three were killed and thirty- 
three wounded. What the corresponding loss 
of the foe was could not be ascertained; but 
the British expenditure of ammunition on 
this disastrous day had been 15,935 Snider 
rounds, or about 106 cartridges per man en- 
gaged, though much of this was lost through 
the men lying down with open pouches. 


THE FORT AND ITS DEFENDERS. 


Dr. ROBERTSON’S Indian escort had suffered 
a serious repulse and Sher Afzul and his 
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men were loudly jubilant; the fort of Chitral 
was now in a state of siege. Standing on 
the right bank of the river, about forty 
yards from its edge, this gloomy fastness, 
built like all others in this mountainous re- 
gion, was a massive structure about eighty 
yards square. Its walls, eight feet thick, were 
about twenty feet high, while each of its 
angles was guarded by a tower as high again 
as the walls. A fifth tower stood outside 
the north face of the fort to cover the path 
down to the river. These walls were made 
partly of stone, partly of a wooden frame- 
work, the stones not being cemented, but 
held together by cross and longitudinal 
beams. Inthe towers, which were very strong, 
more woodwork was used than in the walls, 
the corners being entirely composed of blocks 
of wood. The fort was divided into two parts: 
one half —the southern—contained the royal 
apartments, the harem, etc., and, as the keep 
or redout, commanded the other half. On the 
south face was a garden inclosed by a wall 
and summer-house, while on the east face 
was another wall-surrounded garden, one 
hundred and forty yards long. As the fort 
stood in the lowest part of the valley by the 
river’s edge, and the ground ascended from 
it on either hand, it could be commanded 
from nearly all sides by Martini-Henry fire, 
and from some points even by the shorter 
Snider range. Such, then, was the fort which 
Captain Townshend, who succeeded to Camp- 
bell (wounded) in the command of Dr. Robert- 
son’s escort, was now called upon to defend; 
and on the night of March 3, after the dis- 
astrous action of the day, the beleaguered 
garrison consisted of: 


Dr. Robertson. 

Captain Campbell (severely wounded). 
Captain Baird (mortally wounded). 

Captain Townshend. 

Lieutenant Gurdon. 

Lieutenant Harley. 

Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. 

Fourteenth Sikhs . 

Fourth Cashmere Rifles. ‘ 
Hospital followers, assistants, and servants ; 
Puniyalis Socal tas) oe os 

Chitralis 

Munshis and Chupraines (messengers) . 
Commissariat and transport . 

Other Cashmere troops . 

General staff, Cashmere officers, ete. 
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Total .-. . 545 


But of this force the total fightingstrength 
was only about three hundred and seventy 
rifles, and the number of Englishmen at their 
head only five; for Captain Campbell was too 
severely wounded to be of any use, save in 
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FORT CHITRAL AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


council, while the first morning of the siege 
opened with the passing of poor Baird. 
Though in great pain, and aware that he was 
dying,—for he had been hopelessly wounded 
inthe abdomen, —heremained perfectly tran- 
quil, and his last words to his chief, Dr. Rob- 
ertson, were: « Good-by, sir; I hope your plan 
of defense will succeed.» Thanks to the heroic 
devotion of Whitchurch, who was presently 
recommended for the Victoria Cross in recog- 
nition of as shining an act of bravery before 
the foe as had ever won that highest and 
most coveted of all military distinctions in 
the gift of the Empress-Queen, Baird had en- 
joyed the felicity of being brought in to die 
among his brother officers, «to hear their 
praises of his gallantry, and to have the op- 


portunity of sending, through them, one last 
message to his far-off home in England» It 
was simply the fortune of war, he said, and 
he desired no other than the soldier’s death 
that was before him. 

It was in the spirit in which Baird had died 
that his brother officers now set themselves 
to the task of holding the fort that was 
invested by the exultant warriors of Sher 
Afzul and Umra Khan. Hold it they would 
till death by steel or starvation, or until the 
arrival of relief. On half-rations the supplies 
in the fort would last for two months and a 
half, and of ammunition there were three 
hundred rounds per Martini and two hundred 
and eighty per Snider rifle. On the other 
hand, it was computed that the enemy had 
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quite a thousand rifles of both kinds, with a 
plentiful supply of cartridges, so that they 
could fire without stint. The worst of the 
situation was that the foe enjoyed so many 
natural facilities for attacking and harass- 
ing the fort, and the greater portion of the 
investing force were unrivaled adepts at the 
art of besieging; for their main contingent 
had been contributed by Umra Khan, who 
himself remained in the south to bar the ad- 
vance of any relieving English force, but sent 
his chief general, Abdul Majid Khan, up to 
Chitral, with a body of his best besieging 
experts. Umra Khan’s country is dotted all 
over with such fastnesses as that of Chitral, 
which his fighting-men are forever attack- 
ing; hence their marvelous display of military 
science, which soon began to excite the won- 
der and admiration of the besieged. 

The enemy had everything in their favor, 
more especially in respect of the cover which 
on all sides surrounded the fort, forming a 
natural maze of zigzags and parallels up to 
within a short distance of the very walls. To 
minimize the danger resulting from this state 
of things was, therefore, Captain Townshend’s 
first care; and he at once set to work to de- 
molish as much as he could of the walls and 
outhouses surrounding the fort, though it was 
found impossible to fell the fine chinar-trees. 
But this work of demolition was one of great 
difficulty and danger, as most of it had to be 
done under fire, and the enemy showed the 
utmost audacity in the construction of sun- 
gars close up to the fort. Their fire, too, was 
of the most searching and accurate charac- 
ter, so that it became virtually impossible for 
the defenders to put a rifle-barrel through 
any loophole which had not been reduced to 
the smallest possible size. 

Strictly speaking, there were only three 
British officers engaged in the service of the 
defense—Captain Townshend, with Lieuten- 
ants Gurdon and Harley (Whitchurch and 
Robertson being surgeons); and these three 
divided the day into watches as on board 
ship, each going on duty for four hours, 
though, as a matter of fact, they rarely had 
the full eight hours off owing to the continu- 
ous «excursions and alarms,» and the urgent 
need for constant watchfulness. 


INGENIOUS EXPEDIENTS FOR DEFENSE. 


CAPTAIN TOWNSHEND made his preparations 
in the most thorough manner compatible with 
the limited resources at his command. He 
organized a fort police, as well as a system 
of putting out fires—fire being perhaps the 
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greatest danger which the garrison had to 
dread. Bheesties (water-carriers) slept be- 
side their filled mussucks (skins), while pa- 
trols went round night and day watching 
for accidents from fire. The stench was hor- 
rible, owing to the necessary demolition of 
what the Chitralis had been pleased to call 
their latrines, and newsanitary arrangements 
had to be made to guard against pestilence, 
more terrible and destructive than the sword. 

The sepoys (Indian troops) were spared as 
much fatigue-work as possible, manual labor 
being done by the non-combatants. Internal 
communications were organized, hand-mills 
were made for grinding grain, and all extra 
servants and odd hands were allotted to this 
duty. Pickets were told off to various im- 
portant points, such as the gates, parapets, 
waterway, water-tower, and stable; while 
double guards were placed over the am- 
munition, the Chitralis, and their late ruler, 
Amir-ul-Mulk—all these guards and pickets 
claiming about one hundred and seventy 
men, so that only two hundred were availa- 
ble for the repulse of attacks, sorties, etc. 
Every kind of cover that could be devised 
was thrown up: traverses and parados were 
constructed out of beams taken from the 
buildings demolished ; wooden traverses were 
erected on all the tower-tops; boxes and com- 
missariat bags were filled with earth; car- 
pets, doors taken off hinges—all were utilized 
for cover. Tents, too, turned inside out, 
served as screens, since the enemy never 
fired when they could not see their mark. 

About an hour before dawn on the fourth 
day of the siege (March 7), having in the 
meantime thrown up several sungars over 
against it, the enemy made a bold attempt 
to fire the outside tower covering the way 
down to the river on the north front. One 
or two of the enemy had carried up bundles of 
wood in the darkness, and under cover of a 
feint fusillade on another part of the fort, 
—which was, however, silenced by section 
volleys from the parapets, the men starting 
up from their alarm-posts, where they slept, 
—another Pathan glided up, and fired the 
fagots in the passage under the water-tower. 
But Townshend opened the water-gate and 
sent out bheesties with mussucks to extin- 
guish the flames, which they did to his en- 
tire satisfaction, receiving ten rupees apiece 
afterward for their achievement. 

This incident opened Townshend’s eyes to 
the twofold necessity of securing continued 
access to the river,—for there was no water- 
supply in the fort itself,—and of taking 
further precautions against the nocturnal 
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firing of the towers. Accordingly he at once 
set about the construction of a covered way 
down to the water, and the further elabora- 
tion of a fire-picket system. Moreover, as the 
besiegers were clearly bent on using the dark- 
ness as a Cloak for their incendiary opera- 
tions, he would abolish darkness altogether 
by the use of fire-balls, to be thrown over the 
parapets when an attack was feared. These 
balls, consisting of resinous wood-shavings, 
tow, etc., compressed into a bag made of 
sacking, tied with stout string at the mouth, 
were kept ready on the parapets, with bot- 
tles of kerosene oil and matches close at 
hand. When the enemy attacked in the 
darkness, these bags were lighted bya British 
officer, who soaked them with oil, applied the 
matches, and hurled them over the battle- 
ments. They then gave a clear light for 
about half an hour; but afterward this 
method was improved upon by the construc- 
tion of projecting platforms, on each parapet, 
to sustain beacon-fires. This proved a great 
success, as they gave out a capital light in 
front of the parapets, while not revealing 
the loopholes, as these were behind the blind- 
ing glare of the beacons’ blaze. These fires 
were kept burning every night throughout 
the siege. 

On the night of March 11 Townshend suc- 
ceeded in knocking down the outer walls of 
the garden on the west and southwest sides 
of the fort. Though exposed all the time to 
a heavy fire, the working party stuck to its 
task well, and returned without loss. Three 
nights later the enemy made another deter- 
mined but unsuccessful attack on the water- 
tower. A body of men estimated at between 
two and three hundred sallied forth from the 
sungars and grove to the eastward, sounding 
atrumpet, shouting, yelling, and beating their 
tom-toms. «Come on! come on! let us fire the 
waterway!» sang out one of their leaders in 
Pushtu. But Townshend’s men were on the 
alert, and rained down upon their vociferous 
assailants such a shower of bullets as made 
them at once desist from their audacious 
enterprise. After this the waterway was 
further strengthened and picketed, as on the 
possession thereof, more than on anything 
else, depended the safety of the garrison. 

«Taking into consideration,» said Towns- 
hend, « the large number of sentries, guards, 
and patrols we had to keep going in the fort, 
that the morale of the Fourth Cashmere 
Rifles had suffered somewhat from the dis- 
aster of the 3d, and that our siege would in 
all probability be a very long one, I decided 
in my mind that the energy to be displayed 
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in sorties must depend on circumstances, and 
that the energies of the men must be hus- 
banded as much as possible, as in always hav- 
ing to return after a sortie the men would 
soon be disheartened. Neither could we 
afford to lose a single man; and there were 
only three British officers, including myself, 
doing duty with the garrison. I therefore de- 
cided that we should begin sallying as soon 
as we heard of a force from Gilgit nearing 
us, or if a sortie meanwhile became abso- 
lutely necessary from the close approach of 
the enemy’s sungars.» 


BAD NEWS OF A RELIEVING COLUMN. 


But alas! this expected force from Gilgit, or 
rather from Mastuj, on the road thither, 
never came. Townshend was aware that 
Mastuj, sixty-five miles distant, which had 
formerly been the residence of the political 
agent and his escort, was still held by a 
small garrison under several British officers, 
and from these he doubtless expected some 
relief; but a day or two after the last attack 
on the water-tower the disheartening intel- 
ligence reached the fort, from the « wicked 
uncle’s» lines, that Captain Ross had been 
killed in the attempt to lead a party south 
to Chitral from Mastuj, as well as fifty-six 
out of his seventy men; and, worse than all, 
that Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes, who 
had similarly started for Chitral two days 
after the siege began, but without knowing 
of that circumstance, with a convoy of sixty 
boxes of Snider cartridges and engineer 
stores, had been treacherously captured by 
the enemy. It presently appeared that these 
two officers had been set upon by the enemy 
on the Mastuj-Chitral road at a place called 
Reshun; that they had defended themselves 
with desperate valor against overwhelming 
odds for three long days and nights, losing 
six killed and thirteen wounded; that they 
had subsequently concluded a truce with the 
Chitralis, on the false assurance of the latter 
that peace had now been concluded at Chit- 
ral; and that subsequently when witnessing 
a polo-match to which they had been invited, 
they were treacherously set upon, thrown to 
the ground, bound with cords, and haled away 
into captivity at the camp of Sher Afzul, their 
men being cut up, and their invaluable stores 
of Snider cartridges (34,000 rounds) passed 
on, not to the besieged, but to the besiegers, 
of Chitral. 

« We could hardly bring ourselves to be- 
lieve the story,» said Townshend, «it was so 
astonishing.» A series of palavers now en- 
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sued between the besiegers and the besieged, 
Sher Afzul believing that the news, which he 
had been careful to communicate to the hold- 
ers of the fort, would so depress their spirits 
as to incline them to listen with favor to his 
proposals. But he had entirely mistaken the 
character of the men with whom he had to 
deal. 


A TRUCE AND ANOTHER RELIEF PARTY. 


Wuat Umra Khan’s general wanted was the 
retirement of the garrison to Mastuj; while 
what Dr. Robertson equally desired was the 
release of Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes, 
whom, dressed in native clothes, the garri- 
son had beheld arriving under an escort from 
the north; but from all the pourparlers and 
correspondence on the subject which took 
place during the truce of six days—a truce 
which did not make the garrison relax their 
vigilance in the least —nothing whatever re- 
sulted, and at 5:30 P.M. on March 23 the 
white flag of truce over the fort was hauled 
down. 

But presently a finer and worthier flag was 
hauled up. This was a Union Jack which the 
officers in the meantime had managed to 
patch together out of some tags and scraps 
of colored material; and which from the 
top of the north tower, proved a source of 
added resolution to all in the fort, just as it 
conveyed the emphatic message, «No sur- 
render!» to those without during the rest of 
the siege, which was still to last about three 
weeks longer, —it had already lasted four. 

It was a Colin Campbell who led the High- 
landers to the relief of Lucknow; it was 
now the turn of the Highlanders to hurry 
to the relief of another Colin Campbell at 
Chitral. Already these Highlanders—the 
Gordons, the Seaforths, and the Scottish 
Borderers, forming the flower of a hastily 
mobilized field column of fourteen thousand 
men under General Sir Robert Low—were 
swiftly marshaling at Peshawur, and were 
just on the eve of dashing on to storm the 
Malakand Pass at the point of the bayonet, 
and then, brushing the hordes of Umra Khan 
aside, to hurry on to relieve the beleaguered 
garrison of Chitral. But of the relief which 
was thus in store for it this garrison had not 
the faintest surmise. Sher Afzul had taken 
very good care to communicate to the be- 
leaguered force all the news that was cal- 
culated to sap its constancy and power of 
resistance; but though he and Umra Khan 
were now aware that the Highland bagpipes 
would soon be sounding among the mountains 
of Chitral, and that another relief column was 


also on its way from Gilgit under Colonel] 
Kelly, the wily couple took the utmost pre- 
caution against the slightest wind of these 
expeditions reaching the inside of the fort. 


REPELLING ASSAULTS BY SAPPING, FIRE, 
MISSILE, AND ESCALADE. 


UTTERLY ignorant as they ever were that re- 
lief of this kind was on its way to them, de- 
pressed by the disasters which had overtaken 
the garrison of Mastuj, driven to their wits’ 
end by the exhaustion of their medical stores, 
reduced to shorter rations than ever, they 
had, as the letter runs, «to commence eating 
horse-flesh, so killed and salted ponies.» Har- 
assed by perpetual night attacks, worked 
upon by the wiles of the «wicked uncle,» 
and otherwise taught to look upon their 
situation as desperate, the British officers 
in the fort nevertheless set their teeth with 
a calm determination to be true to the tradi- 
tions of their martial race. Their quiet cour- 
age communicated itself to the rest of the 
garrison, especially to the Sikhs, who were 
the backbone of the defense, and whose 
spirits, like those of their officers, seemed 
to rise in proportion to the deepening gloom 
of the situation. «But for them,» said the 
British officers after the siege, «not one of 
us would be here now.» 

The enemy now set to work to approach the 
fort by something like a regular process of sap, 
till, on April 6, they had placed a breastwork 
of fascines—huge bundles of brushwood— 
only thirty yards from the main gate, and 
connected this by a covered way with a sun- 
gar two hundred yards to the rear. Next 
morning, about five o’clock, Townshend was 
having a look at the general aspect of things 
from the flag (north) tower, when a number 
of the enemy opened a heavy matchlock-fire 
from the chinar-trees in front. This seemed 
to him to herald an attack on the covered 
waterway at last; so he went down to turn 
out the inlying picket and send all hands to 
their various alarm-posts. Believing in the 
efficacy of noise as a means of generating 
terror, the enemy kept up a din of shouting, 
yelling, and tom-tomming; but the sepoys in 
the water-tower and the Sikhs on the west 
parapet gave the besiegers steady volleys, 
which made them decamp toward the bazaar. 
Some of them had crept up to within about 
twelve yards of the main gate, and one Sikh 
was shot through the thigh with a Snider 
bullet. 

But all this noisy demonstration was only a 
feint. The real object of attack this time was 
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the gun-tower (southeast), which the enemy 
hai resolved to fire. Rushing out from be- 
hind the summer-house with bundles of fire- 
wood, they piled these against the tower, 
which was largely constructed of resinous 
pine; and it was soon well on fire, and blazing 
up ll the more fiercely as there was a strong 
wind blowing. Things began to look very 
ominous. Townshend sent up the whole of 
the inlying picket with their greatcoats full 
of earth, as well as sacks of earth and water- 
mussucks. At one time the fire was got 
under, but it blazed up again, the flames 
mounting up into the spaces between the 
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CAPT. COLIN POWYS CAMPBELL. 


SURGEON-MAJOR GEO. SCOTT ROBERTSON. 


beams and the tower. The beacon plat- 
forms became the targets for a perfect hail 
of Snider bullets from the summer-house, at 
only fifty yards, which went smashing through 
the planks, and wounded nine of the defense, 
including Dr. Robertson, who had rushed up 
to superintend the putting out of the fire. 
The besieged had to keep picking holes 
in the wall inside the tower and pouring 
water down as the flames mounted up, while 
they got above the fire by means of ladders, 
and worked downward from the top story to 
meet the flames. After several hours the fire 
was extinguished. «The enemy,» said Towns- 
hend, «showed great courage and enterprise 
in firing our tower, as our sentries had shown 
great slackness and want of vigilance.» 
Renewed precautions against fire were 
now taken, wooden pipes being made to let 
a flow of water on to any part, heaps of earth 
being piled up for the same purpose, and 
heap: of stones to be dropped down upon 
the heads of any more audacious assailants 
Vou. LV.—13. 


of the incendiary kind. Yet the very next 
day the besiegers made another attempt to 
fire the same tower, but were again beaten 
off by repeated volleys, the beacon plat- 
forms having in the meantime been so im- 
proved as to allow of a direct plunging fire 
being brought to bear on any besiegers who 
might venture up to the base of the walls 
with their bundles of fagots. For the fifth 
or sixth time, too, the fire-brigade was re- 
organized, being now placed under the super- 
vision of Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. 

It was toward midnight of April 10 when 
the silence was suddenly broken by a tre- 
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mendous outburst of yelling, shouting, and 
drumming to emphasize the rifle-fire which 
the besiegers now again opened upon the fort 
from all sides. This was at once met on the 
part of the garrison by section volleys from 
the east and west parapets, as well as by a 
sharp fire at the gun-tower corners. Issuing 
from their sungars, Sher Afzul’s Lutko men 
had received orders to assault the waterway; 
but their courage was cowed by the rain of 
Snider and Martini bullets which was poured 
down upon them, and presently they sidled 
off toward the serai, their retiring pace ac- 
celerated by some volleys from the Sikhs, 
who continued to court every opportunity of 
showing their fellow-sepoys from Cashmere 
how soldiers ought to behave. On one occa- 
sion even those in hospital, throwing aside 
their bandages and crutches, rushed out to 
take part in the defense; though this evi- 
dence of their enthusiastic bravery failed to 
save them from a severe rating from their 
stern old native officer for disobedience 
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to orders. Six men killed and seventeen 
wounded was now the sum of the casualties 
since the beginning of the siege on March 3, 
and it was already the middle of April. 

It was the salvation of the holders of the 
fort that the enemy were unprovided with 
artillery of any kind, and had to rely solely 
upon their rifle- and fagot-fire. But this they 
now began to vary by slinging stones into the 
fort, and thus harassing the British officers, 
who used the courtyard as a mess-room. Safe 
from the trajectory of rifle-fire, this court- 
yard could nevertheless be reached by the 
mortar-like orbit of a sling-projected missile; 
and the turning on of this fire of stones, 
which were catapulted in with great velocity, 
was pretty conclusive evidence to the be- 
sieged that their domestic arrangements were 
well known to the enemy; and that, in spite 
of all precautions, there must be treacher- 
ous correspondence between 
the inside and the outside of 
the fort. 

On the other hand, not a 
scrap of news was allowed to 
filter in, although by this 
time the besiegers themselves 
were well aware of the rapid 
approach of Sir Robert Low’s 
and Colonel Kelly’s relieving 
columns, the former from 
Peshawur, the latter from 4 
Gilgit. Gathering themselves ~ 
together, therefore, for one 
last desperate effort, the en- 
emy began to prepare huge 
scaling-ladders, broad enough 
to carry two or three men 
abreast, as well as a huge 
pent-roof, like an ancient Roman testudo, or 
tortoise-shell, to prop up against the walls 
of the fort and afford protection to the 
escaladers. 

Suddenly the besieged heard a great noise 
—not the yelling and piping and drumming 
and general hullabaloo which the besiegers 
had of late been keeping up all night. 
Jemidar Rab Nawaz Khan, of the Fifteenth 
Bengal Lancers, gave the opinion that the 
noise was designed to drown the dull sound 
of mining. 

Thereupon Townshend warned the sentries 
in the gun (southeast) tower to be on the 
alert; likewise the sentries in the tambour at 
the main gate. At midnight on the 16th’one 
of the sentries in the lower story of the gun- 
tower reported the sound of a dull, subter- 
taneous knocking. Townshend went up, and 
listened for some time, but confessed that 
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he could hear nothing. About eleven on the 
morning of the 17th the native officer in the 
gun-tower reported to the commander th:.t 
he, like the sentry, could hear the noice 
of underground picking. Again Townshend 
mounted to the lower story of the tower, 
and listened intently. Yes; there it was this 
time—pick, pick, pick. He made a calcula- 
tion, and found that the mine had already 
reached within twelve feet of the tower. 
Dr. Robertson came up to the tower, and 
he and Townshend agreed that there was 
but one thing to do: the summer-house must 
be rushed and the mine destroyed. 


THE SORTIE. 


To Lieutenant Harley was assigned the honor 
of leading this enterprise at the head of a 
ae of forty Sikhs and sixty of the Cash- 
mere Rifles. The latter had 
rather hung back on the day 
of disaster which led to the 
siege; they would now have 
an opportunity of retrieving 
their reputation. It was as- 
sumed that the shaft of the 
mine would be found in or 
about the summer-house, only 
about fifty yards distant. Men 
were told off, to carry out 
three powder-bagseach of one 
hundred and ten pounds, forty 
feet of powder-hose, matches, 
picks, and spades. Harley’s 
instructions were to rush the 
summer-house with the bayo- 
net only, and to reserve his 
fire for the defense thereof, 
forty rounds being issued to each of his 
men; to go straight for the gap in the wall, 
with no dividing up of the party and no 
support; to take a prisoner or two if pos- 
sible; to hold the garden house on its front 
toward Fateh Ali Shah’s house, and, with 
the rest of his men, to destroy the mine by 
pulling down the uprights or wooden sup- 
ports, if any, or to blow it in, as he saw fit, 
but without hurry; and if harassed by fire 
from the garden sungar, to send a party to 
silence it, first sounding the «cease fire» 
twice as a sign to the riflemen on the 
parapets to suspend their supporting fusil- 
lade. Townshend sent for all the native 
officers going out with Harley, and explained 
to them the object and methods of the 
sortie. All officers carried matches, wiile 
one was told off to bring up the rear and 
see that none hung back. Harley himself 
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assumed the dress of a native officer, as 
otherwise he would have become the mark 
of every rifle in and about the garden house. 

It was about 11 A.M. on the 17th when 
Townshend had at last heard the picking in 
the mine, and by 4 P. M. everything was ready 
within the fort to put an end to that picking 
once and for all. At the latter hour the gar- 
den gate was quietly opened, and Harley 
dashed out at the head of his men—the 
Sikhs in front—with fixed bayonets. A rush 
across the fifty yards, a few hurried shots 
from the garden house, the fall of a couple 
of Sikhs, who were shot dead on either side 
of Harley as he raced forward, sword in 
hand, and the garden house was won. It 
had been in the holding of about forty 
Pathans, who, not daring to front this sud- 
den and impetuous outfall of the besieged, 
had bolted along the garden wall after sev- 
eral of them had been bayoneted. They 
stopped at the farther end of the garden, 
threw up fascines, and opened a heavy and 
sustained fire on the house, Harley’s men now 
replying vigorously. Two Pathans were shot 
in the house, and two prisoners taken. 

In the meantime the garrison had gone 
to its stations on the parapets, and kept up 
a lively fire, killing several of the enemy 
as they ran across toward the bazaar. It 
was several times reported from the towers 
that a considerable number of the foe were 
heading to the river-bank from Fateh Ali 
Shah’s house, as if with intent to make a 
counter-attack on the waterway; so Towns- 
hend took the necessary steps, and at the 
same time sent three different messages to 
Harley to hasten his work of destroying 
the mine. 

It had taken some little time to discover 
this, but at length the shaft was found, 
carefully overlaid with fascines, just outside 
the house behind the garden wall. Readily 
responding to Harley’s call for volunteers, 
several of the Sikhs jumped down with him 
into the opening, and despatched from thirty 
to forty of the enemy as they rushed out of 
the mine—these tulwar-armed Pathans, how- 
ever fierce, being no match for their sturdy, 
bayonet-wielding antagonists. The powder 
was then brought and placed in the mine; 
but much precious time was lost in laying it, 
as it was found that the mackintosh sheet- 
hose had been ruptured. The powder was 
placed a few feet along the mine, but it was 
found impossible to open it up, and Harley 
began to despair for the first time during 
the siege, the more so as messengers from 
the fort were now following hard on one 
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another’s heels, calling attention to gather- 
ing dangers, and urging him to be quick. 

But presently accident came to his aid 
Two of the enemy’s engineers, who had hel 
back in the mine, came rushing out, and 
were fired at by the Sikhs; the powder in the 
mine was ignited by the shots, and a loud ex- 
plosion followed, knocking down Harley him- 
self, and singeing the clothes of several o/ 
his men. Under the impression that his mis- 
sion had thus unfortunately failed of its main 
object, the powder being untamped, Harley 
now sounded the rally, and ordered his men 
to return to the fort, which they did at a 
cool, steady double, under a perfect hail of 
bullets, carrying with them as trophies of 
their valor all the arms and accoutrements 
of the enemy’s killed and wounded. 

But what was Harley’s surprise and delight, 
on regaining the fort, from which he had 
been absent about an hour and a half, to find 
that his mission had been completely success- 
ful, the whole mine having been burst right 
open to the foot of the gun-tower, and lying 
exposed like a trench! Two of the enemy had 
been killed in the mine by the explosion. Har- 
ley and his party had done their work very 
well, but at a cost of eight killed and four- 
teen wounded, while the loss of the enemy 
was estimated at about sixty, the majority 
of whom had fallen by the bayonet. The 
next day Townshend set to work to run a 
subterranean gallery round the tower, so as 
to bar any future attempt at mining. 


ARRIVAL OF KELLY’S COLUMN. 


THAT day (the 18th) and night passed very 
quietly, the besiegers, it was surmised, being 
busy with the burial of their dead, the tend- 
ing of their numerous wounded, and the gen- 
eral recuperation of their resources. But 
about three o’clock on the morning of the 
19th, Lieutenant Gurdon, who had the middle 
watch, reported to his chief that a man had 
come up to the fort wall, bawling out that 
he had important news to tell. Was this an- 
other of the innumerable wiles which Sher 
Afzul had practised upon the besieged? All 
precautions were taken; the man—Roostem 
by name—was admitted through the main 
gate; and then he told how Sher Afzul and 
Umra Khan’s general had decamped at the 
news that a relieving force from Gilgit was 
within a couple of marches of Chitral. At 
first the statement was disbelieved; but as 
nothing of the enemy could be seen or hear‘, 
it gradually gained credence, and the fam- 
ished British officers first showed their joy 
by sitting down to a good meal. Then they 
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tried to sleep; but not being able to do so in 
the excitement of success, they got up and 
fell to a second time, calling the first meal 
supper and the other early breakfast. At 
dawn of day patrols were sent out, and 
returned with corroboration of Roostem’s 
story. All the sungars were deserted, and not 
a man of the enemy was to be seen about 
Chitral. The siege, which had lasted forty- 
six days, and added another leaflet to the 
laurel crown of England’s military glory, was 
at an end. Out of 370 combatants forming 
the British agent’s escort, the beleaguer- 
ment, including the affair of the 3d of 
March, had entailed a loss of 104 killed and 
wounded of all ranks. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of April 
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20, Colonel Kelly, at the head of a relieving 


force of about six hundred men and two- 


mountain guns from Gilgit, marched into 
Chitral, where he could cap the story of the 
fort, which was modestly told him by its 
defenders, with the narrative of one of the 
finest feats of mountain marching and fight- 
ing recorded in all the annals of Indian war- 
fare. In the face of incredible natural 
difficulties and hostile opposition, he had in 
less than a month marched 220 miles, and 
crossed the Shandur Pass, 12,400 feet high, 
the greater part of the route being blocked 
by deep snow. 

Kelly’s officers found Townshend and his 
comrades pale and wan, with a set look, as 
of men who had gone through a period of 
great mental and physical strain, but other- 
wise imbued with the same cheerful and 
indomitable spirit that had sustained them 
throughout the six-and-forty days of their 
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beleaguerment. No wonder the Empress- 
Queen hastened to send her warmest con- 
gratulations and her thanks to all who had 
been concerned in the defense and relief 
of Chitral; that the garrison of the fort, 
officers and men, were awarded six months’ 
extra pay, apart from the other honors 
awaiting them; and that General Low, on 
subsequently arriving with his Highlanders 
and reviewing all the troops—garrison and 
relieving columns—on the scene of the 
siege, could hardly find words to express his 
admiration of the men who had gallantly 
hauled up the Union Jack, and held the fort 
so long for England and her Indian empire. 
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RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


WITH PICTURES BY C. M. RELYEA. 


DF you don’t know Doc Sifers I ’ll jes argy, here and now, 
You ’ve bin a mighty little while about here, anyhow! 
Cause Doc he’s rid these roads and woods—er swum ’em, now and then— 
And practised in this neighberhood sence hain’t no tellin’ when! 


II, 


In radius o’ fifteen mile’d, all p’ints o’ compass round, 

No man er woman, chick er child, er team, on top o’ ground, 
But knows him—yes, and got respects and likin’ fer him, too, 
Fer all his so-to-speak dee-fects o’ genius showin’ through! 


Ill. 


Some claims he ’s absent-minded; some has said they wuz afeard 
To take his powders when he come and dosed ’em out, and ’peared 
To have his mind on somepin’ else—like County Ditch, er some 
New way o’ tannin’ mussrat-pelts, er makin’ butter come. 
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IV. 
He ’s cur’ous—they hain’t no mistake about it!—but he ’s got 
Enough o’ extry brains to make a jury—like as not.— 


They ’s no describin’ Sifers,—fer, when all is said and done, 
He ’s jes hisse’f, Doe Sifers—ner they hain’t no other one! 


V. 
Doc ’s allus sociable, polite, and ’greeable, you ’Il find— 
Pervidin’ ef you strike him right and nothin’ on his mind, — 
Like in some hurry, when they ’ve sent fer Sifers quick, you see, 
To ’tend some sawmill-accident, er picnic jamboree; 


Er when the lightnin’ ’s struck some hare-brained harvest-hand; er in 
Some ’tempt 0’ suicidin’—where they ’d ort to try ag’in! 

I’ve knowed Doc haul up from a trot and talk a’ hour er two 

When railly he ’d a-ort o’ not a-stopped fer « Howdy-do ! » 


Vil. 
And then, I ’ve met him ’long the road, a-lopin’,—starin’ straight 
Ahead,—and yit he never knowed me when I hollered « Yate, 
Old Saddlebags!» all hearty-like, er « Who you goin’ to kill?» 
And he ’d say nothin’—only hike on faster, starin’ still! 


VIII. 


I ’d bin insulted, many a time, ef I jes wuz n’t shore 
Doc did n’t mean a thing. And 1’m not tetchy any more 
Sence that-air day, ef he ’d a-jes a-stopped to jaw with me, 
They ’d bin a little dorter less in my own fambily! 

VoL. LV.—14. 
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IX. 
Times now, at home, when Sifer’s name comes up, I jes let on, 
You know, ’at J think Doc ’s to blame, the way he’s bin and gone 


And disapp’inted folks—’Ll-jee-mun-nee! you ’d ort to then 
Jes hear my wife light into me—« ongratefullest o’ men !» 


"Mongst all the women—mild er rough, splendifferous er plain, 
Er them with sense, er not enough to come in out the rain, — 
Jes ever’ shape and build and style o’ women, fat er slim— 
They all like Doc, and got a smile and pleasant word fer him! 


XI. 


Ner hain’t no horse I ’ve ever saw but what ’ll neigh and try 
To sidle up to him, and paw, and sense him, ear-and-eye: 
Then jes a tetch o’ Doc’s old pa’m, to pat ’em, er to shove 
Along their nose—and they ’re as ca’m as any cooin’ dove! 


XII. 


And same with dogs,—take any breed, er strain, er pedigree, 
Er racial caste ’at can’t concede no use fer you er me,— 
They ‘ll putt all predju-dice aside in Doe’s case and go in 
Kahoots with him, as satisfied as he wuz kith-and-kin! 


XIil. 


And Doc ’s a wonder, trainin’ pets!—He ’s got a chicken-hawk, 

In kind o’ half-cage, where he sets out in the gyarden-walk, 

And got that wild bird trained so tame, he ’Il loose him, and he ’1l fly 
Clean to the woods!—Doe calls his name—and he ’Il come, by-and-by! 


XIV. 


Some says no money down ’u’d buy that bird o’ Doc.—Ner no 
Inducement to the bird, says I, ’at he ’d let Sifers go! 

And Doc he say ’at he ’s content—long as a bird o’ prey 

Kin ’bide him, it ’s a compliment, and takes it thataway. 


XV. 
But, gittin’ back to docterin’—all the sick and in distress, 
And old and pore, and weak and small, and lone and motherless, — 
I jes tell you | ’preciate the man ’at ’s got the love 
To «go ye forth and ministrate!» as Scriptur’ tells us of. 
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XVI. 


Dull times, Doc jes mianders round, in that old rig o’ his: 

And hain’t no tellin’ where he ’s bound ner guessin’ where he is; 

He ’Il drive, they tell, jes thataway fer maybe six er eight 

Days at a stretch; and neighbers say he ’s bin clean round the State. 


XVII. 
He picked a’ old tramp up, one trip, bout eighty mile’d from here, 
And fetched him home and k-yored his hip, and kep’ him "bout a year; 
And feller said—in all Ais ja’nts round this terreschul ball 
’At no man wuz a circumstance to Doc !—he topped ’em all!— 


XVIII. 


Said, bark o’ trees ’s a’ open book to Doc, and vines and moss 

He read like writin’—with a look knowed ever’ dot and cross: 
Said, stars at night wuz jes as good ’s a compass: said, he s’pose 
You could n’t lose Doc in the woods the darkest night that blows. 


XIX. 
Said, Doc ’1l tell you, purty clos’t, by underbresh and plants, 
How fur off warter is,—and ’most perdict the sort o’ chance 


You ’ll have o’ findin’ fish; and how they ’re liable to bite, 
And whether they ’re a-bitin’ now, er only after night. 


xx. 
And, whilse we ’re talkin’ fish,—I mind they formed a fishin’-crowd 
(When folks could fish ’thout gittin’ fined, and seinin’ wuz allowed!) 


O’ leadin’ citizens, you know, to go and seine «Old Blue »— 
But had n’t no big seine, and so—w’y, what wuz they to do? 
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And Doc he say he thought ’at he could knit a stitch er two— 

« Bring the materials to me—’at ’s all I’m astin’ you!» 

And down he sets—six weeks, i jing! and knits that seine plum done— 
Made corks, too, brails and ever’thing—good as a boughten one! 


XXII. 


Doc ’s public sperit—when the sick ’s not takin’ all his time 
And he ’s got some fer politics—is simple yit sublime:— 

He ’I] talk his principles—and they air honest ;—But the sly 
Friend strikes him first, election-day, he ’d ’commodate, er die! 


And yit, though Doe, as all men knows, is square straight up and down, 
That vote o’ his is—well, I s’pose—the cheapest one in town;— 

A fact ’at ’s sad to verify, as could be done on oath— 

I’ve voted Doc myse’f— And I was criminal fer both ! 


XXIV. 


You kin corrupt the ballot-box—corrupt yourse’f, as well— 
Corrupt some neighbers,—but old Doc ’s as oncorruptible 
As Holy Writ. So putt a pin right there!—Let Sifers be, 

I jucks! he would n’t vote ag’in his own worst inimy! 


XXV. 


When Cynthy Eubanks laid so low with fever, and Doc Glenn 

Told Euby Cynth ’u’d haf to go—they sends fer Sifers then! . 

Doc sized the case: «She ’s starved,» says he, «fer warter—yes, and meat! 
The treatment ’at she ’ll git from me ’s all she kin drink and eat!» 
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XXVI. 


He orders Euby then to split some wood, and take and build 

A fire in kitchen-stove, and git a young spring-chicken killed; 
And jes whirled in and th’owed his hat and coat there on the bed, 
And warshed his hands and sailed in that-air kitchen, Euby said, 


XXVII. 
And b’iled that chicken-broth, and got that dinner—all complete 
And clean and crisp and good and hot as mortal ever eat! 
And Cynth and Euby both ’ll say ’at Doc ’ll git as good 
Meals-vittles up, jes any day, as any woman could! 


XXVIII. 
Time Sister Abbick tuk so bad with striffen o’ the lung, 
P’tracted Meetin’, where she had jes shouted, prayed, and sung 
All winter long, through snow and thaw,— When Sifers come, says he: 
« No, M’lissy; don’t poke out your raw and cloven tongue at me!— 


XXIX. 
«I know, without no symptoms but them injarubber-shoes 
You promised me to never putt a fool-foot in ner use 
At purril o’ your life!» he said. « And I won’t save you now, 
Onless—here on your dyin’ bed—you consecrate your vow!» 


XXX. 
Without a claimin’ any creed, Doc’s rail religious views 
Nobody knows—ner got no need o’ knowin’ whilse he choose 
To be heerd not of man, ner raise no loud vainglorious prayers 
In crowded marts, er public ways, er—i jucks, anywheres!— 


XXXI. 
’Less ’n it is away deep down in his own heart, at night, 
Facin’ the storm, when all the town ’s a-sleepin’ snug and tight— 
Him splashin’ hence from scenes o’ pride and sloth and gilded show, 
To some pore sufferer’s bedside o’ anguish, don’t you know! 


XXXII. 
Er maybe dead o’ winter—makes no odds to Doc,—he ’s got 
To face the weather ef it takes the hide off! ’cause he ’ll not 
Lie out 0’ goin’ and p’tend he’s sick hisse’f—like some 
"At I could name ’at folks might send fer and they ’d never come! 


XXXIII. 


Like pore Phin Hoover—when he goes to that last dance o’ his! 
That Chris’mus when his feet wuz froze—and Doc saved all they is 
Left of ’em—«’Nough,» as Phin say now, «to track me by, and be 
A’ advertisement, anyhow, 0’ what Doc ’s done fer me!— 


XXXIV. 


« When he come—knife-and-saw »—Phin say, «I knowed, ef I ’d the spunk, 
"At Doc ’u’d fix me up some way, ef nothin’ but my trunk 

Wuz left, he ’d fasten casters in, and have me, spick-and-span, 

A-skootin’ round the streets ag’in as spry as any man!» 
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XXXV. 


Doc sees a patient ’s got to quit—he ’ll ease him down serene 
As dozin’ off to sleep, and yit not dope him with mor-pheen.— 
He won’t tell what—jes ’lows ’at he has «airn’t the right to sing 4 
(O grave, where is thy victery! O death, where is thy sting!» 


XXXVI. 


And, mind ye now!—it ’s not in scoff and scorn, by long degree, 
’At Doe gits things like that-un off: it ’s jes his shority 

And total faith in Life to Come,—w’y, «from that Land o’ Bliss,» 
He says, «we ’ll haf to chuckle some, a-lookin’ back at this!» 


XXXVII. 


And, still in p’int, I mind, one night o’ ’nitiation at 
Some secert lodge, ’at Doc set right down on ’em, square and flat, 
When they mixed up some Scriptur’ and wuz funnin’-like—w’y, he 
Lit in ’em with a rep’imand ’at ripped ’em, A to Z! 


XXXVIII. 


And one’t—when gineral loafin’-place wuz old Shoe-Shop—and all 
The gang ’u’d git in there and brace their backs ag’inst the wall 

And settle questions that had went onsettled long enough, — 

Like «wuz no Heav’n—ner no torment »—Jes talkin’ awful rough ! 





XXXIX. 


There wuz Sloke Haines and old Ike Knight and Coonrod Simmes—all three 
Ag’inst the Bible and the Light, and scoutin’ Deity. 

« Science,» says Ike, «it dimonstrates—it takes nobody’s word — 

Scriptur’ er not,—it ’vestigates ef sich things could occurred! » 


XL. 


Well, Doc he heerd this,—he ’d drapped in a minute, fer to git 

A tore-off heel pegged on ag’in,—and, as he stood on it 

And stomped and grinned, he says to Ike, «I s’pose now, purty soon 
Some lightnin’-bug, indignant-like, ’1l «’vestigate> the moon! . . . 


XLI. 


« No, Ike,» says Doc, «this world hain’t saw no brains like yourn and mine 
With sense enough to grasp a law ’at takes a brain divine.— 

I’ve bared the thoughts of brains in doubt, and felt their finest pulse, — 
And mortal brains jes won’t turn out omnipotent results! » 


ETN es 


XLII. 


And Doc he’s got respects to spare the rich as well as pore— 
Says he, «I ’d turn no millionaire onsheltered from my door.» — 
Says he, « What ’s wealth to him in quest o’ honest friends to back 
And love him fer hisse’f?—not jes because he ’s made his jack! » 


XLII. 


ance ses ace «sa loc 


And childern.—Childern? Lawzy-day! Doc worships ’em!— You call 
Round at his house and ast ’em!—they ’re a-swarmin’ there—that ’s all!— 
They ’re in his /ib’ry—in best room—in kitchen—fur and near, — 

In office too, and, I p’sume, his operatin’-cheer! 
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XLIV. 


He ’s one o’ them.—And same, i jing! with childern ; —they jes flock 
Round Sifers natchurl !/—in his lap, and in his pockets, too, 
And in his old fur mitts and cap, and heart as warm and true! 


XLV. 


It ’s cur’ous, too,—’cause Doc hain’t got no childern of his own— 
’Ceptin’ the ones he ’s tuk and brought up, ’at ’s bin left alone 
And orphans when their father died, er mother,—and Doc he 
Has he’pped their dyin’ satisfied.— «The child shall live with me 


XLVI. 


«And Winniferd, my wife,» he ’d say, and stop right there, and cle’r 
His th’oat, and go on thinkin’ way some mother-hearts down here 
Can’t never feel their own babe’s face a-pressin’ em, ner make 
Their naked breasts a restin’-place fer any baby’s sake. 


XLVII. 


Doc’s lib’ry—as he calls it,—well, they ’s ha’f a dozen she’ves 

Jam-full o’ books—I could n’t tell how many—count yourse’ves! 
One whole she’f’s works on medicine! and most the rest ’s about 
First settlement, and Indians in here,—’fore we driv ’em out.— 


XLVIII. 


And Plutarch’s Lives—and life also 0’ Dan’el Boone, and this- 
Here Mungo Park, and Adam Poe—jes all the lives they is! 
And Doc ’s got all the novels out,—by Scott and Dickison 
And Cooper.— And, I make no doubt, he ’s read ’em ever’ one! 


XLIX. 


Onc’t, in his office, settin’ there, with crowd o’ eight er nine 
Old neighbers with the time to spare, and Doc a-feelin’ fine, 

A man rid up from Rollins, jes fer Doc to write him out 

Some blame p’scription—done, I guess, in minute, nigh about.— 


L. 


And I says, «Doc, you ’pear so spry, jes write me that recei’t 

You have fer bein’ happy by,—fer that ’u’d shorely beat 

Your medicine !» says I.—And quick as s’cat ! Doc turned and writ 
And handed me: «Go he’p the sick, and putt your heart in it.» 


LI. 


And then, « A-talkin’ furder ’bout that line o’ thought,» says he, 

« Ef we ’ll jes do the work cut out and give’ to you and me, 

We ’ll lack no joy, ner appetite, ner all we ’d ort to eat, 

And sleep like children ever’ night—as puore and ca’m and sweet.» 


LI. 


Doc has bin ’cused 0’ offishness and lack o’ talkin’ free 
And extry friendly; but he says, «I’m ’feard o’ talk,» says he, — 
«I’ve got,» he says, «a natchurl turn fer talkin’ fit to kill.— 

The best and hardest thing to learn is trick o’ keepin’ still.» 









You know they ’s men ’at bees won’t sting?—They ’s plaguey few,—but Doc 
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LIII. 


Doc kin smoke, and I s’pose he might drink licker—jes fer fun. 

He says, « You smoke, you drink all right; but J don’t—neether one »— 
Says, «I like whisky—‘ good old rye —but like it in its place, 

Like that-air warter in your eye, er nose there on your face.» 


LIV. 


Doc ’s bound to have his joke! The day he got that off on me 

I jes had sold a load o’ hay at «Scofield’s Livery,» 

And tolled Doc in the shed they kep’ the hears’t in, where I ’d hid 
The stuff ’at got me «out o’ step,» as Sifers said it did. 


LV. 


Doc hain’t, to say, no «rollin’ stone,» and yit he hain’t no hand 
Fer ’cumulatin’.— Home ’s his own, and scrap o’ farmin’-land— 
Enough to keep him out the way when folks is tuk down sick 
The suddentest—’most any day they want him ’special quick. 


LVI. 


And yit Doc loves his practice; ner don’t, wilful, want to slight 

No call—no matter who—how fur away—er day er night.— 

He loves his work—he loves his friends—June, winter, fall, and spring: 
His lovin’—facts is—never ends; he loves jes ever’thing . . . 


LVIL. 
’Cept—keepin’ books. He never sets down no accounts.—He hates, 
The worst of all, collectin’ debts—the worst, the more he waits.— 
I ’ve knowed him, when at last he had to dun a man, to end 
By makin’ him a loan—and mad he had n’t more to lend. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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MAXIMILIAN GOLD COIN. OWNED BY MR. CHARLES C. BURNS. 


AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 


A WOMAN’S REMINISCENCES OF MEXICO DURING THE FRENCH INTER- 
VENTION, WITH GLIMPSES OF MAXIMILIAN, HIS ALLIES AND ENEMIES. 


BY SARA Y. STEVENSON. 
PART I. 


PRELUDE. 


<=) N offering these pages to the public, my aim is not to write a historical sketch 

= of the reign of Maximilian of Austria, nor is it to give a description of the poli- 

«| tical crisis through which Mexico passed during that period. My only desire 

bat ie is to furnish the reader with a point of view the value of which lies in the fact 

that it is that of an eye-witness who was somewhat more than an ordinary spectator of a 

series of occurrences which developed into one of the most dramatic episodes of modern 
times. 

Historians too often present their personages to the public and to posterity as actors 
upon a stage, —I was about to say as puppets in a show,— whose acts are quite outside of 
themselves, and whose voices express emotions not their own. They appear before the 
footlights of a fulfilled destiny; and their doubts, their weaknesses, are concealed, along 
with their temptations, beneath the paint and stage drapery lent them by the historian who, 
knowing beforehand the dénouement toward which their efforts tended, unconsciously 
assumes a like knowledge on their part. They are thus often credited with deep-laid motives 
and plans which it may perhaps have been impossible for them to entertain at the time. 

To those who lived with them when they were making history, these actors are all 
aglow with life. They are animated by its passions, its impulses. They are urged on- 
ward by personal ambition, or held back by selfish considerations. They are not char- 
acters in a drama; they are men of the world whose official acts, like those of the men 
about us to-day, are influenced by their affections, their family complications, their preju- 
dices, their rivalries, their avarice, their vanity. The circumstances of their private life 
temporarily excite or depress their energies, and often give them a new and unlooked-for 
direction; and the success or failure of their undertakings may be recognized as having 
been the result of their individual limitations, of their personal ignorance of the special 
conditions with which they were called upon to cope, or of their short-sightedness. 

In this lies the importance of private recollections. The gossip of one epoch forms part of 
the history of the next. It is therefore to be deplored that those whose more or less obscure 
lives run their course in the shadow of some public career are seldom sufficiently aware 
of the fact at the time to note accurately their observations and impressions. 

Vou. LV.—15. 113 
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These thoughts occurred to me when, at the request of the Editor of THe CENTURY, I on 
night took up my pen, and gathering about me old letters, photographs, and small tokens 
faded and yellow with age, plunged deep into the recollections of my youthful day: 
and evoked the ghosts of brilliant friends, many of whom have since passed away, leay- 
ing but names written in lines of blood upon a page of history. As they appeared acros 
a chasm of thirty years, the well-remembered faces familiarly smiled, each flinging a mem- 
ory. They formed a motley company: generals now dead, whose names are revered or 
execrated by their countrymen; lieutenants and captains who have since made their way 
in the world, or have died, broken-hearted heroes, before Metz or Sedan; women who 
seemed obscure, but whose names, in the general convulsion of nations, have risen to 
newspaper notoriety or to lasting fame; soldiers who have become historians; guerrilleros 
now pompously called generals; adventurers who have grown into personages; personages 
who have sunk into adventurers; sovereigns who have become martyrs. 

They had all been laid away in my mind, buried in the ashes of the past along with 
the old life. The drama in which each had played his part had for many years seemed 
as far off and dim as though read in a book a long time ago; and yet now, how alive it all 
suddenly became—alive with a life that no pen can picture! 

There were their photographs and their invitations, their old notes and bits of dog- 
gerel sent to accompany small courtesies—flowers, music, a Havana dog, or the loan of a 
horse. It was all vivid and real enough now. Those men were not to me mere histori- 
cal figures of whom «one reads.» They fought historic battles, they founded a historic 
though ephemeral empire; their defeats, their triumphs, their « deals,» their blunders, were 
now matters of history: but for all that, they were of common flesh and blood, and the 
strange incidents of a strangely picturesque episode in the existence of this continent 
seemed natural enough if one only knew the men. 

Singly or in groups, the procession slowly passed, each one pausing for a brief space in 
the flood of light cast by an awakening memory. Many wore uniforms—French, Austrian, 
Belgian, Mexican; some were dancing gaily, laughing and flirting as they went by. Others 
looked care-worn and absorbed by the preoccupations of a distracted state, and by the 


growing consciousness of the thankless responsibility which the incapacity of their rulers 
at home, and the unprincipled deceit of a few official impostors, had placed upon them. 
But all, whether thoughtful or careless, whether clairvoyant or blind, whether calmly 
yielding to fate or attempting to breast the storm, were driven along by the irresistible 
current of events, each drifting toward the darkness of an inevitable doom which, we 
now know, was inexorably awaiting him as he passed from the ray of light into the gloom 
in his «dance to death.» 
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NAPOLEON III. EUGENIE. DUC DE MORNY. 
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AGUSTIN 


A Mexican revolutionist, born in 1783; emperor in 1822. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


DE ITURBIDE. 


He was forced to resign in 1823, and allowed to 


retire to Europe with a large pension, on condition that he should not return. In 1824, 
in attempting to enter Mexico, he was arrested and shot. 


EL DORADO. 


DuRING the winter of 1861—62, my last winter 
in France, one of the principal subjects of 
conversation in Parisian official circles was 
our civil war, and its possible bearing upon 
the commercial and colonial interests of Eu- 
rope, or rather the possible advantage that 
Europe, and especially France, might hope to 
derive from it. 

A glance at M. de Lamartine’s famous 
article written in January, 1864, and re- 
printed a year or two later in his « Entretiens 


Littéraires,» will help us to understand how 
far Frenchmen were from appreciating not 
only our point of view, but the true place 
assigned by fate to the United States in 
contemporary history. Nothing could so 
plainly reveal the failure of the French to 
understand the natural drift of events on 
this side of the Atlantic, and account for 
the extraordinary, though short-lived, suc- 
cess of Napoleon’s wild Mexican scheme. 
In this article, written with a servile pen, 
the poet-statesman attacked the charac- 
ter of the people of the United States, and 
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brought out Napoleon’s motives in his attempt 
to obtain, not for France alone, but for Eu- 
rope at large, a foothold upon the American 
continent. With a vividness likely to im- 
press his readers with the greatness of the 
conception as a theory, he showed how the 
establishment of a European monarchy in 
Mexico must insure to European nations a 
share in the commerce of the New World. 
The new continent, America, is the property 
of Europe, he urged. The Old World should 
not recognize the right of the United States 
to control its wealth and power. 

An article by Michel Chevalier, published 
with the same purpose in view, threatened 
Mexico with annexation by the United States 
unless the government of the country under- 
went reorganization. 

Both authors were frequent visitors at my 
guardian’s house in Paris, which accounts for 
the impression made upon my youthful mind 
by their written utterances at that time. M. 
Chevalier was a distinguished political econ- 
omist. He had visited Mexico, and knew the 
value of its mining and agricultural wealth 
without sufficiently recognizing the actual 
conditions to be dealt with, and he fully in- 
dorsed the imperial conception. « Thesuccess 
of the expedition is infallible,» he said. He 
explained the resistance of the Mexicans by 
their hatred of the Spaniards, and demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that the bur- 
den of the venture must fall upon France, 
who should reap the glory of its success. 

Modern civilization, he urged, includes a 
distinct branch—the Latin—in which Ca- 
tholicism shines. Of this France is the soul 
as well as the arm. « Without her, without 
her energy and her initiative, the group of 
the Latin races must be reduced to a subor- 
dinate rank in the world, and would have been 
eclipsed long ago.» In comparing upon a map 
of the world the space occupied by the Cath- 
olic nations two centuries ago with the pres- 
ent area under their control, « one is dismayed 
at all that they lost and are losing» every 
day. «The Catholic nations seem threatened 
to be swallowed up by an ever-rising flood.» 
(«Revue des Deux Mondes,» April, 1862, 
page 916.)? 


DREAMER AND SCHEMER. 


WHEN the Mexican empire was planned our 
civil war had been raging for nearly two 


1 It is interesting to find him quoting Humboldt’s 
prophecy that «the time will come, be it a century 
sooner or later, when the production of silver will 
have no other limit than that imposed upon it by its 
everincreasing depreciation as a value.» (April, 1862, 
page 894.) 
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years. From the standpoint of the French 
rulers, the moment seemed auspicious for 
France to interfere in American affairs. 
The establishment of a great Latin empire, 
founded under French protection and deve!- 
oped in the interest of France, which must 
necessarily derive the principal benefit of the 
stupendous wealth which Mexico held ready 
to pour into the lap of French capitalists, —of 
an empire which in the West might put a 
limit to the supremacy of the United States, 
as well as counterbalance the British supre- 
macy in the Kast, thus opposing a formidable 
check to the encroachments of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the interest of the Latin na- 
tions,—such was Napoleon’s plan, and | 
have been told by one who was close to the 
imperial family at that time that the Em- 
peror himself fondly regarded it as «the 
conception of his reign.» 

Napoleon III labored under the disadvan- 
tage of reigning beneath the shadow of a 
great personality which, consciously or un- 
consciously, he ever strove to emulate. But 
however clever he may be, the man who, 
anxious to appear or even to be great, forces 
fate and creates impossible situations that 
he may act a leading part before the world, 
is only a schemer. This is the key to the 
character of Napoleon III and to his failures. 
He looked far away and dreamed of universal 
achievements, when at home, at his very door, 
were the threatening issues he should have 
mastered. The story is told of him that one 
evening, at the Tuileries, when the imperial 
party were playing games, chance brought to 
the Emperor the question, « What is your fa- 
vorite occupation?» to which he answered, 
«To seek the solution of unsolvable problems.» 
It is also related that in his younger days a fa- 
vorite axiom of his was: «Follow the ideas 
of your time, they carry you along; struggle 
against them, they overcome you; precede 
them, they support you.» True enough; but 
only upon condition that you will not mistake 
the shrill chorus of a few interested cour- 
tiers and speculators for the voice of your 
time, nor imagine that you precede your 
generation because you stand alone. He 
dreamed of far-away glory, and his flatterers 
told him his dreams were prophetic. 


«A BED OF ROSES IN A GOLD-MINE.) 


NAPOLEON III saw across the seas the mirage 
of a great Latin empire in the West, and le- 
held the Muse of history inscribing his name 
besidethat of his great kinsman asthe restorer 
of the political and commercial equilibrium 
of the world, as well as the benefactor who 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


MIGUEL MIRAMON. 


A Mexican general, born in 1832. He fought against Juarez, and after defeat, in 1860, fled from Mexico. 
Maximilian made him grand marshal, and minister to Berlin. He returned to 
Mexico in 1866, and was shot with Maximilian in 1867. 


had thrown El Dorado open to civilization. 
With the faith of ignorance, he proposed to 
share with an Austrian archduke these imagi- 
nary possessions, and to lay for him, as was 
popularly said in 1862-63, «a bed of roses in 
a gold-mine.» Unmindful of warnings, he 
pushed onward for two years, apparently in- 
capable of grasping the fact that the mirage 
was receding before him; and finally found 
his fool’s errand saved from ridicule only by 
the holocaust of many lives, and raised to 
dignity only by the tragedy of Querétaro. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE ODEON. 


ALL this we now know, but in 1861-62 the 
Napoleonic star shone brilliantly with the 


full luster cast upon it by the Crimean war 
and the result of the Italian campaign. It 
is true that occasionally some strong dis- 
cordant note issuing from the popular depths 
would strike the ear, and for the time mar 
the peans of applause which always greet 
successful power. For instance, at the Odéon 
one night, during the war with Austria, I was 
present when the Empress Eugénie entered. 
The Odéon is in the Latin Quarter, and medi- 
cal and law students filled the upper tiers of 
the house. As the sovereign took her seat in 
a box a mighty chorus suddenly arose, and 
hundreds of voices sang, « Corbleu, madame, 
que faites vous ici?» quoting the then popu- 
lar song, «Le Sire de Franboisy.» 
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The incident, so insulting to the poor 
woman, gave rise to some disturbance; and 
although the boys were quieted, the Empress 
soon left the theater, choking with mortifi- 
cation. M. Rochefort, who refers to this 
incident in his memoirs, adds that as the 
imperial party came out, another insult of 
a still more shocking character was thrown 
at the Empress. This, of course, I did not 
witness. 

Such occurrences were usually treated by 
the press and the government sympathizers as 
emanating from youthful hot-brains, or from 
the lower ranks of the people, and therefore 
as unworthy of attention. But those hot- 
brains represented the coming thinkers of 
France, and the «common» people repre- 
sented its strength. On the whole, however, 
in 1862 the more powerful element had rallied 
to and upheld the government. The court and 
the army were so loud in their admiration of 
the profound policy of the Emperor that those 
who heeded the croakings of the few clear- 
sighted men composing the opposition were 
in the background. 

It so happened that my lines had been cast 
among these, and it is interesting now, in 
looking back upon the expressions of opinion 
of those who most strenuously opposed French 
interference in American affairs, to see how 
little even these men, wise as they were in 
their generation, appreciated the true con- 
ditions prevailing in Mexico. None seriously 
doubted the possibility of occupying the coun- 
try and of maintaining aF rench protectorate. 
The only point discussed was, Was it worth 
while? And to this question Jules Favre, 
Thiers, Picard, Berryer,Glais-Bizoin, Pelletan, 
and a few others emphatically said, « No!» 


THE NEW “NAPOLEONIC IDEA» BASED. ON AN 
OLD MEXICAN IDEA. 


THE «Napoleonic idea,» however, had not 
burst forth fully equipped in all its details 
from the Cesarean brain in 1862. It would 
be unfair not to allow it worthy antecedents 
and a place in the historic sequence. As far 
back as 1821, when the principle of constitu- 
tional monarchy was accepted by the Mexi- 
cans under the influence of General Iturbide, 
a convention known as the « plan of Iguala» 
had been drawn, in which it was agreed that 
the crown of Mexico should be offered first 
to the Infante of Spain, brother of Ferdinand 
VII, and, in case of refusal, to the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. In 1854 General Santa 
Anna, then dictator or president for life, had 
given full powers to Gutierrez de Estrada 
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to treat with the courts of Paris, London, 
Vienna, and Madrid for the establishment of 
a monarchy in Mexico under the scepter of 
European prince; and Gutierrez de Estrad:, 
with the consent of the French governmen‘, 
had offered the throne of his country to the 
Duc de Montpensier, who wisely declined. 
In 1859 General Miramon confirmed the 
powers given by General Santa Anna to the 
Mexican representative; and then it was that, 
for the first time, the Emperor commended 
to his attention the Archduke Maximilian. 
It were also unfair not to admit that the 
varying success of the conflict between 
the two factions struggling for supremacy 
in Mexico was likely to deceive the Eu- 
ropean powers, and made it easy for men 
whose personal interests were at stake to 
misrepresent the respective strength of the 
contending parties and the condition of 
the country. But no leader of men has, in 
the eyes of history, a right to be deceived 
either by men or by appearances; and grant- 
ing that Napoleon might at first have been 
misled, he had timely warning, and the op- 
portunity to withdraw, as did the Spaniards 
and the English, without shame, if without 


glory. 
MEXICAN ANARCHY. 


AFTER Mexico, led by the patriots Hidalgo 
and Morelos, had thrown off the Spanish yoke, 
it became for forty years the scene of a series 
of struggles between contending factions 
which reduced the country to a state of an- 
archy. Once rid of their Spanish viceroys, 
the Mexicans found themselves little better 
off than they had been under their rule. For 
centuries the Mexican church had played 
upon the piety of the devout for the further- 
ance of its own temporal interests, until one 
third of the whole wealth of the nation had 
found its way into its hands. It was against 
the clergy, and against the retrogressive 
spirit represented by it, that in 1856 a wide- 
spread revolutionary movement was success- 
fully organized, as a result of which, in 1857, 
a liberal constitution was drawn up and ac- 
cepted by the people. 

The clerical or reactionary party, although 
it counted among its adherents many of the 
best old Spanish families composing Mexico's 
aristocracy, would probably soon have ceased 
to be a serious practical obstacle in the way 
of reform had it not been for the wealth of 
a corrupt clergy, by means of which its 
armies were kept in the field. Be this as it 
may, the reign of constitutional order repre- 
sented by President Comonfort in 1856 was 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


GENERAL BENITO PABLO JUAREZ. 


A Mexican liberal politician, of pure Indian blood, born in 1806. He was president several times. 
He captured and executed Maximilian, and died in office in 1872. 


short-lived. General Comonfort abdicated in 
1858. Benito Juarez, by virtue of his rank of 
president of the Supreme Court, then became 
constitutional president ad interim. 


LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


By a pronunciamiento General Zuloaga, with 
the help of the army, took possession of the 
government and of the capital, while Juarez 
maintained his rights at Querétaro. War 
raged between the two parties, with rapidly 
varying success. A letter dated November 
19, 1860, written by my brother, a young 
American engineer who had gone to Mexico 
to take part in the construction of the first 
piece of railroad built beween Vera Cruz and 


Mexico, gives a.concise and picturesque ac- 
count of the situation: 


Things look dark—so dark in fact that for the 
present I do not think it advisable to risk any 
more money here. There is a fair prospect of 
the decree of Juarez being annulled. If so, our 
bonds go overboard. There is a prospect of Jua- 
rez signing a treaty. If so, our bonds go up 15 
or 20. It is rouge et noir—a throw of the dice. 
The liberals have been beaten at Querétaro, where 
Miramon took from them twenty-one pieces of 
artillery and many prisoners, among them an 
American officer of artillery, whom heshot the next 
day, as usual. Oajaca has fallen into the hands of 
the clergy. The liberals under Carbajal attacked 
Tulancingo, and were disgracefully beaten by a 
lot of ragged Indians. They are losing ground 
everywhere; and if the United States does not 
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BY PERMISSION OF LECADRE & CO. 


GENERAL PRIM. 


Spanish soldier and statesman, born in 1814. 


He commanded the Spanish expeditionary army in Mexico. 


After his return to Spain he was assassinated in 1870. 


take hold of this unhappy country it will certainly 
go to the dogs. There is a possibility of com- 
promise between Juarez and Miramon, the effect 
of which is this: the constitution of ’57 to be re- 
vised; the sale of clergy property to their profit; 
the revocation of Juarez’ decree of July about the 
confiscation of clergy property to the profit of the 
state; religious liberty, civil marriage, etc. 


A gloomy picture, and true enough, save 
in one respect. The liberals might be beaten 
everywhere, but they were not losing ground; 
on the contrary, their cause rested upon too 
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solid a foundation of right and progress, 
and the last brilliant exploits of General 
Miramon were insufficient to galvanize the 
reactionary party into a living force. 

On December 22, 1860, Miramon was finally 
defeated by General Gonzales Ortega, and 
shortly after left the country. On December 
28 the reforms prepared in Vera Cruz by 
Juarez, proclaiming the principles of reli- 
gious toleration, and decreeing the confisca- 
tion of clergy property, the abolition of all 
religious orders, and the institution of civil 
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marriage, etc., were promulgated in the cap- 
ital by General Ortega; and on January 11, 
1861, Juarez ' himself took possession of the 
city of Mexico. The liberals were triumphant, 
and the civil war was virtually at an end. 

The defeated army, as was invariably the 
case in Mexico, dissolved and disappeared, 
leaving only a residuum of small bands of 
guerrillas. These preyed impartially upon the 
people and upon travelers of both parties. 
Leonardo Marquez almost alone remained in 
the field and seriously continued the conflict. 
The principal leaders fled abroad, especially 
to Paris, where they made friends, and 
planned a revenge upon the victorious op- 
pressors of the church, whose outrages upon 
God and man were vividly colored by reli- 
gious and party hatred. Among these were 
men of refinement and good address, scions 
of old Spanish families, who, like M. Gutierrez 
de Estrada, found ready sympathy among the 
Emperor’s entourage. As a rule, none but 
«hopelessly defeated parties seek the help 
of foreign invasion of their own land»; but 
the Empress Eugénie,who, a Spaniard herself, 
was a devout churchwoman, lent a willing ear 
to the stories of the refugees, impressively 
told in her own native tongue. To reinstate 
the church, and to oppose the strong Catholi- 
cism of a Latin monarchy to the Protestant 
influence of the Northern republic, seemed 
to her the most attractive aspect of the pro- 
jected scheme. 

The struggle that had been carried on for 
so many years in Mexico with varying vicis- 
situdes was not purely one of partizan inter- 
est based upon a different view of political 
government: it was the struggle of the spirit 
of the nineteenth century against the sur- 
vival of Spanish medievalism. 


NAPOLEON’S PARADOX. 


THE French intervention as planned by 
Napoleon III was, therefore, a glaring para- 
dox, and betrays his absolute ignorance of 
the conditions with which he was undertak- 
ing to cope. As a matter of fact, the party 
upon whose support he relied for the purpose 
of developing the natural resources of Mexico, 
and of bringing that country into line with 
European intellectual and industrial progress, 
was pledged by all its traditions to moral and 
political retrogression. 

! Benito Pablo Juarez was of Indian birth, and as a boy 
began life as a mozo, or servant, in a wealthy family. 
His ability was such as to draw upon him the attention 
of his employer, who had him educated. He soon rose 
to greatness as a lawyer, and then as a member of the 
national congress, governor of Oajaca, secretary to 
the executive, and president of the republic. 

VoL. LV.—16 
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It was not long before the pretensions of 
the church and party complications caused a 
breach between the corps expéditionnaire and 
its original supporters, which placed the 
French in the unlooked-for, and by them 
much deprecated, attitude of invaders and 
conquerors of the land, equally hated by ally 
and foe. And yet at the outset one aspect of 
the situation was favorable to the success of 
the French undertaking. 


} _— THE REFORMS OF JUAREZ. 


THE sweeping reforms carried out by Juarez 
during his brief undisturbed occupation of 
the country had greatly smoothed the way 
for the French in their self-imposed task of 
Mexican regeneration. The new laws had 
already been enforced regulating the rela- 
tions of church and state. The confiscation 
of clergy property, the breaking up of: the 
powerful religious orders, and religious toler- 
ance, all had been proclaimed, as well as the 
freedom of the press. 

Spanish influence, which in these struggles 
had been exercised strongly against reform, 
had been abruptly brought to an end by 
the summary dismissal of Sefior Pacheco, 
the Spanish minister, and the Archbishop of 
Mexico had been exiled. 


JECKER LOOMS UP. 


ONE of the first problems, and quite the most 
important, to be faced by President Juarez, 
upon his establishment in the capital, had 
been the raising of funds with which to 
carry on the expense of the liberal govern- 
ment, and the throwing upon the market 
of the nationalized church property recom- 
mended itself. There was, however, but 
little confidence, and still less ready money, 
in the country after many years of civil 
strife. So much real estate suddenly thrown 
upon the market depreciated property. The 
easy terms of sale—a third cash, the balance 
to be paid in pagares—tempted speculators, 
and gave rise to many fraudulent transac- 
tions, and the measure brought little relief 
to the government. 

Although in March, 1861, President Juarez 
had signed a convention adjusting anew the 
pecuniary claims of the French residents, 
on July 17 Congress found itself compelled 
to suspend payment on all agreements hith- 
erto entered into with foreign powers. The 
very next day the representatives of France 
and Great Britain entered a formal protest 
on behalf of their governments. On July 25, 
having obtained no satisfaction, they sus- 
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pended all diplomatic relations with the 
Mexican government. 

Feeling ran high between Mexicans and 
foreigners. The speculators in Mexican 
bonds, as well as more innocent sufferers, 
were loud in their denunciations. The Swiss 
banker Jecker,' who had cleverly managed 
to enlist the interest of powerful supporters 
at the court of Napoleon III, and who had 
become naturalized in order to add weight 
to his claim to French support, spared no 
pains in exciting the resentment of the French 
with regard to this violation of its pledges 
by the Mexican government. 

M. de Gabriac had been replaced by M. de 
Saligny, a creature of the Duc de Morny, 
whose personal interest in the Jecker bonds 
was well known. The new minister arrived 
in June, 1861. His orders were to enforce 
recognition of the validity of the Jecker 
bonds. He avowedly did his utmost to ag- 
gravate the situation. Later, during the 
brief period of 1863-64, when the intervention 
seemed to hold out false promises of success, 
he boasted to a friend of mine that his great 
merit « was to have understood the wishes of 
the Emperor, and to have precipitated events 
so as to make the intervention a necessity.» 


FRANCE INSULTED. 


THIS he accomplished, thanks to an incident 
insignificant in itself, but which he duly 
magnified into an unbearable insult to the 
French nation. On the night of August 14, 
1861, a torch-light procession to celebrate 
the news of a victory of the government 
troops under General Ortega over Marquez 
halted before the French legation, and some 
voices shouted, «Down with the French! 
Down with the French minister!» M. de Sa- 
ligny added that a shot had been fired at him 
from one of the neighboring azoteas, and he 


1 Jecker’s interests suffered most by the decree of 
President Juarez of July 17,1861. Under Miramon he 
had negotiated, on behalf of the clerical party, the issue 
of new six-per-cent. bonds of 75,000,000 francs, des- 
tined to take up the old discredited government bonds, 
twenty-five per cent. being paid in silver by the holders, 
and the interest of which was guaranteed partly by the 
state, partly by the house of Jecker. The latter was to 
receive a commission of five per cent. upon the transac- 
tion—3,750,000 francs. The profit to the government 
should have been 15,000,000, had not a clause been in- 
serted enabling Jecker to deduct his commission in ad- 
vance, as well as half of the interest for five years, — 
11,250,000 francs,—which, as we have seen, was guar- 
anteed by the state; so that, as a matter of fact, the 
government received only 3,570,000 francs. When, in 
May, 1860, and without the slightest warning, the house 
of Jecker failed, the interests of a large number of 
Frenchmen whose funds were intrusted to it were jeop- 
ardized; aud as their only hcpe rested upon the profit to 
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produced a flattened bullet in evidence, 
Although an investigation was immediately 
instituted, the result of which was to show 
the lack of substance of the minister's 
charges, the French government, then anx- 
iously hoping for such an opportunity, sup- 
ported its agent. The incident was magni- 
fied by the French papers into an «attaque 
& main armée contre Saligny,» and at the 
instigation of France a triple alliance was 
concluded with England and Spain. On 
October 31, 1861, a convention was signed 
in London, whereby the contracting parties 
pledged themselves to enforce the execu- 
tion of former treaties with Mexico, and to 
protect the interests of their citizens. To 
this, as a pure matter of form, the United 
States were invited to subscribe. Our govern- 
ment, of course, declined the invitation to 
take advantage of the disturbed condition of 
the Mexican republic to enforce its claim. 
Mr. Seward was not then in a position to 
show more fully his disapproval of the action 
of the allied powers.” 


JOHN BULL’S COMMON SENSE. 


THE sound common sense of John Bull, his 
clearer appreciation of foreign possibilities, 
or perhaps the superior intelligence and hon- 
esty of his agent in Mexico, shine out bril- 
liantly in a letter of Sir John Russell, written 
to the representative of England at the court 
of Vienna, previous to the armed demonstra- 
tion made by the triple alliance. The letter 
was in truth prophetic, and showed a states- 
manlike grasp of the situation. He pointed 
out that the project of placing the Archduke 
Maximilian upon the throne of Mexico had 
been evolved by Mexican refugees in Paris; 
that such people were notorious for over- 
rating the strength of their partizans in their 
native land, and for the extravagance of their 


be derived from the issue of the bonds referred to, the 
decree of January 1, 1861, annulling the contract under 
which they had been issued, not only ruined the house of 
Jecker beyond recovery, but deprived its creditors of 
all remaining hope. Jecker then went to France. There 
he skilfully managed to win over to his cause some 
personages influential at the court of France. The 
Duc de Morny, whose speculative spirit was easily 
seduced by the golden visions of large financial enter- 
prises in a land the wealth of which was alluringly 
held up to his cupidity, took him under his powerful 
protection. There is little doubt that this was an im- 
portant factor in the Mexican imbroglio. It is in- 
teresting to know that a just Nemesis overtook Jecker, 
whose unworthy intrigues had brought about such 1n- 
calculable mischief.. He was shot by order of the 
Commune in 1871. 

2 The French claims against the Mexican government 
amounted to 50,000,000 francs. 
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hopes of success; that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would grant no support to such a pro- 
ject; that a long time would be necessary to 
consolidate a throne in Mexico, as well as to 
make the sovereign independent of foreign 
support; and that, should this foreign sup- 
port be withdrawn, the sovereign might well 
be driven out by the Mexican republicans. 
The Spanish general Prim, when later, upon 
the spot, he was able to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the situation and had decided to 
withdraw, wrote to the Emperor a strong 
letter in which his views to the same effect 
were powerfully expressed. 

Such warnings, however, were lost amid 
the glittering possibilities of so glorious an 
achievement. Napoleon, following his own 
thought, had already approached the Austrian 
archduke and his imperial brother with re- 
gard to the former’s candidacy, and had 
trusted to chance as to the complications 
that might arise with his allies. It was not 
long before these became clearly defined. 

Omitting all details as to the final rupture 
of the allies, and the march of the French 
upon the capital, —when instead of the prom- 
ised enthusiastic welcome, a sullen acquies- 
cence in the inevitable everywhere greeted 
the foreign invaders,—I proceed with the 


personal narrative. 


THE AUTHOR LEAVES PARIS FOR MEXICO. 


On March 4, 1862, one of my brothers, then 
on his way to the United States, and inciden- 
tally the bearer of despatches from Mr. Cor- 
win, our minister to Mexico, was attacked 
and, after a sharp fight, murdered by a small 
band of highwaymen near Perote. I was then 
in Paris, where I had been left to finish my 
education under the care of old and dear 
friends. In consequence of this tragedy it was 
deemed advisable that I should join my family. 

M. Jubinal, my temporary guardian, was 
a distinguished antiquary and scholar, the 
founder of a museum in his native town, and 
the author of works upon ancient arms and 
tapestries, which are still authorities. He 
was an homme de lettres connected with a 
leading paper, and a deputy in the Corps 
Législatif for the department of the Hautes- 
Pyrénées. He was a self-made man, and 
thoroughly well made was he—witty, kind, 
just, and learned in certain lines; and his 
warm Southern blood colored his personality 
with a shade of materialism which his re- 
fined tastes never allowed to sink to the level 
of coarseness. 

He was to me the kindest of guardians and 
dearest of «chums,» and made my Sundays 
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and vacations real holidays. He often took 
me bric-d-brac-hunting to old shops unknown 
to all save the Parisian curiosity-seeker, and 
happy hours were spent on the quays among 
the old book-stands in that fascinating oc- 
cupation for which the French bookworm has 
coined the word bowguiner. And then the 
charming evenings spent at the theaters and 
ended at Tortoni’s with this truest of « boule- 
vardiers,»who knewevery oneand everything, 
and whose inexhaustible fund of anecdote 
was enlivened by a spontaneous, easy wit and 
verve that made his companionship a delight. 

His wife was the daughter of Comte Rous- 
selin de St. Albin, a man of considerable 
influence during the reign of King Louis- 
Philippe, whose close personal friend he was. 

M. de St. Albin’s house in the Rue Vieille 
du Temple, where his family lived when we 
first knew them, had originally formed part 
of the famous Temple, which in medieval 
times was the abode of the Templars. It was 
an interesting place, full of historic mem- 
ories. Within these legendary walls he had 
accumulated countless relics of those among 
his early associates who were then so fast 
becoming heroes in the French annals. 
Being an intimate friend and a connection 
of the Comte de Barras (see « Mémoires,» 
page 20), the chief executive under the Di- 
rectory, it was to him that the latter, by will 
dated February 2, 1827, intrusted not only 
his secret memoirs,' but all his private and 
official papers. At the death of M. de St. 
Albin (1847) this important collection passed 
into the possession of his children. 

I well remember, as a little girl, being 
shown some of the choicest pieces in the 
series, among which were interesting original 
portraits. One paper especially made an in- 
delible impression upon my childish mind, and 
I can now recall the feeling of awe with which 
I gazed upon the appeal to arms in the name 
of the Commune, drawn up by Robespierre 
and his colleagues on the night of the 8th 
Thermidor, a document which has since been 
published by M. Duruy in the « Mémoires de 
Barras.» Robespierre had just written the 
first syllable of his name below those of his 
colleagues when the Convention was attacked, 
and the blood-stains which bespattered the 
sheet, and told of the final tragedy of the 
leader’s life, appealed to my childish imagina- 
tion, and are still vivid in my memory. 

Notwithstanding her father’s relation to 
the Orleanists, Hortense de St. Albin and her 

1 These memoirs have only recently been published 


by M. Daruy, who married M. Jubinal’s daughter, the 
granddaughter of Comte Rousselin de St. Albin. 
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brother were closely connected with the new 
order of things. She had entertained per- 
sonal relations with the Empress before her 
elevation to the imperial throne, and her 
brother, Comte Louis-Philippe de St. Albin, 
was librarian to her Majesty. These close 
affiliations with the court did not prevent M. 
Jubinal, in his political capacity, from grad- 
ually sliding into the ranks of the opposition. 
Later he was one of the few who often voted 
against the measures of the government in 
the legislative struggles brought about bythe 
intervention of France in Mexican affairs. 
Whether this attitude was wholly due to his 
superior common sense, or whether behind 
his political convictions there lingered a 
tinge of chagrin at a disappointed hope of 
senatorial honors once held out to his am- 
bition by the French emperor, it is difficult 
to tell. It is probable that the latter motive 
formed, unknown to him, a foundation upon 
which his wisdom and political principles 
rested, and which lent them added solidity. 

Before I left France I was, at his house, 
the interested though silent listener to many 
a violent discussion upon the stirring theme. 
The critics of the Napoleonic policy loudly 
denounced the fraudulent transactions con- 
nected with the issue of the Jecker bonds. 
They more than intimated that the great of 
the land were mixed up in the disgraceful 
agiotage that had led to these serious diffi- 
culties, and that all this brilliant dust of a 
civilizing expedition to a distant El Dorado 
was raised about the Emperor by his en- 
tourage to conceal from him what was going 
on nearer home. 

One of their strongest arguments was that 
the invasion of Mexico by the French army 
must necessarily give umbrage to the United 
States, with which traditions of friendship 
had long existed; and they urged that, what- 
ever thecrippled condition of the Union, such 
a course could not fail eventually to lead to 
dangerous complications. 


AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


ONE day in March, 1862, before the news of 
the rupture between the French and their 
allies had reached Paris, M. Jubinal invited 
me toaccompany him to the Hotel des Ventes, 
Rue Drouot, where an important collection 
of tapestries and other objects of art was on 
view to be sold. There were comparatively 
few amateurs in the rooms when we entered. 
My companion was pointing out to me the 
beauties of a piece which he particularly 
coveted when some one came behind us and 
called him by name. We both turned around 
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and faced a middle-aged man whose dress, 
manner, and general bearing showed him 
to be a personage of some importance. \M. 
Jubinal, who evidently knew him well, ad- 
dressed him as « M. le Duc,» and his strong 
likeness to the Emperor, as well as a few 
stray words, soon led me to guess, even he- 
fore my guardian had gone through the form 
of an introduction, that he was no less a per- 
sonage than the Duc de Morny. 

The Duc de Morny’s position during the 
period that elapsed between the revolution 
of 1848 and 1865 was one unique in France; 
and yet it is doubtful whether his fame would 
have been as world-wide as it has become 
had it not been for the part he played in 
the Mexican imbroglio. 

Brought up as a child byacharming woman 
of graceful intellect and literary pretensions, 
he had met early in life the Duc d’Orléans, 
who had led him into the gay Parisian world 
of which he was the leader. After a brief 
military career in Africa, he resigned from 
the army, and divided his interest between 
politics and speculation. He employed his 
leisure moments in writing very indifferent 
plays, which, although published under a nom 
de guerre (St. Remy), he depended upon the 
servility of the Parisian press to carry 
through. He was not a deep thinker, nor 
was his intellectual horizon a broad one; but 
his views were liberal, his shallow mind was 
brilliant and versatile, and to the graceful 
frivolity of a man of the world he united a 
taste for the serious financial and political 
problems of his time. He belonged to that 
set of bright young politicians who, toward 
theend of the reign of Louis-Philippe, passed, 
as was cleverly said, «from a jockey club to 
the Chamber of Deputies,» declaring that 
France was a victim of old-fogyism, and flat- 
tering themselves with the thought that they 
would infuse the vigor of youth into politics. 
These would-be founders of a new era called 
themselves « progressive conservatives » (con- 
servateurs progressistes). 

At the time when I met him he was presi- 
dent of the Corps Législatif, where, without 
the slightest pretension to oratorical talent, 
he wielded an immense influence. He was 
what we call here a «leader» in every sense 
of the word—at court, on the Bourse, and in 
the political as well as in the social world. 

On that morning he was with the Duchess, 
bent upon the same errand as ourselves, and 
seeing us, he had come to ask M. Jubinal to 
give them his opinion upon the value of a 
possible purchase. After discussing the sub- 
ject, which was all-engrossing for the mo- 
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ment, the Duchess turned to me and politely 
drew me into conversation. Her kindly man- 
ner set me at ease, and she soon extracted 
from me the information that I was about to 
sail for Mexico. At this she became much 
excited, and exclaiming, « Oh, I must tell M. 
de Morny!» she immediately moved to where 
he and M. Jubinal had wandered, saying, 
« Just think! this young girl is going to Mex- 
ico on the Louisiane alone, under the care of 
strangers.» A gleam of interest brightened 
the great man’s dull eye as for a moment it 
rested upon me. He asked me a few ques- 
tions; but as the Duchess rather commanded 
my attention, he soon turned to M. Jubinal, 
and | overheard my guardian telling him of 
the tragic events which had caused myrather 
sudden departure, at the same time express- 
ing some anxiety with regard to my own 
safety. «Oh,» said the Duke, « by the time 
she arrives there we will have changed all 
that. Lorencez is there now; our army will 
then be in the city of Mexico; the roads will 
be quite safe. Have no fear.» 

A mild, half-playful argument followed, in 
the course of which my guardian, I thought, 
was not quite as uncompromising in his criti- 
cism as he was when surrounded by those who 
shared his own opinions. But the Duke was 
very affable, and the Duchess was very charm- 
ing, with her Northern beauty, her delicate, 
high-bred features, and her wealth of blonde 
hair. No wonder if he could not be stern. 

It was the first time that I had met the 
man whose influence then ruled over the des- 
tinies of France and Mexico, and the incident 
naturally impressed itself upon my memory. 
Upon my arrival in Mexico, where I found 
men puzzling over the extraordinary lack of 
concert between the allied invaders, which 
baffled their understanding, I remembered 
those words of the Duc de Morny,uttered even 
before a suitable pretext had been furnished 
General de Lorencez for breaking through 
the preliminary treaty which bound France 
to England and Spain, and, of course,before 
the news of the final rupture could possibly 
have reached Europe. M. de Lorencez, it is 
now known, had gone to Mexico with orders 
to march without delay upon the capital. 


STARTING ON A LONG JOURNEY. 


THE Gare d’Orléans presented a scene of more 
than usual animation when, on the morning 
of the 13th day of April, 1862, our fiacre landed 
us at its entrance, en route for St. Nazaire. 
The Compagnie Transatlantique, formed by 
the house of Péreire, was giving a grand inau- 
gural banquet to celebrate the opening of the 
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new line of steamers that was to carry pas- 
sengers direct from France to Mexico. The 
Louisiane was to sail on her first trip on: the 
following day. A special train was on the 
track awaiting the distinguished guests of 
the company, and it is safe to say that two 
thirds of the celebrities of the day in the 
world of finance, of politics, and of journal- 
ism were gathering upon the platform. 

M. Jubinal, himself an invited guest, had 
decided to take me with him, as he was anx- 
ious to see me safely on board. The presence 
of a young girl among them naturally excited 
some curiosity among the small clusters of 
men who here and there stood by the carriage 
doors chatting with one another, ready to 
take their places; and as we passed by, my 
companion was the object of inquiring looks 
from those with whom he was on familiar 
terms. But this curiosity invariably gave 
way to evidences of more earnest interest 
when they were told that I was to sail for 
Vera Cruz on the following day. 

Our companions in the railway-carriage 
were journalists whom M. Jubinal knew, and 
a deputy whose name now escapes my mem- 
ory. Each one had much advice to bestow 
and many wise opinions to express, the re- 
membrance of which afforded me endless 
amusement after I had reached my destina- 
tion, so far were they from meeting the re- 
quirements of the case. And all, whatever 
their personal views with regard to the in- 
tervention, confidently expressed the convic- 
tion that upon reaching the capital I should 
find the French flag flying over the citadel. 

During the ride down to St. Nazaire the 
conversation ran wholly upon the subject of 
Mexico, and of the magnificent opportunities 
to French commerce and speculation opened 
up by the expedition. Of these our pres- 
ent errand was an earnest. In listening to 
them, one might have thought that Napoleon 
had found Aladdin’s lamp, and had deposited 
it for permanent use at the Paris Bourse. 
Mining companies, colonization companies, 
railroad companies, telegraph companies,etc., 
—all the activities that go to constitute the 
nineteenth-century civilization,—were in a 
few short years to develop the mining and 
agricultural resources of the country. A new 
outlet would open to French industry, and 
the glory of French arms would check the 
greed of the Anglo-Saxon, that arrogant 
merchant race who would monopolize the 
trade of the world. .The thought was bril- 
liant, grand, generous, noble, worthy of a 
Napoleonic mind. There were millions in it! 

Later, upon reaching Vera Cruz, | remem- 
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bered that nothing had been said of the yel- 
low fever and the rainy season, or of the 
magnitude of the sparsely populated country 
which it was necessary to clear of preda- 
tory bands who then virtually held it, or 
of the expense in men and millions which 
must be incurred to maintain order while all 
these great schemes were being carried out. 
My eloquent fellow-travelers unhesitatingly 
asserted that Mexico yearned for all this 
prosperity; it was extending its arms to 
France; the French army would receive one 
long ovation in its triumphant march to the 
capital amid vivas and showers of roses. All 
who knew said so. How lucky was mademoi- 
selle to be going there at this auspicious 
moment, to witness such great and stirring 
events! 

M. Jubinal looked somewhat incredulous, 
but the atmosphere created just then by the 
occasion was certainly against him. Here 
was a large company of French capitalists, 
backed by one of the most substantial houses 
in France, opening direct communication 
between that country and Mexico, when 
hitherto most of the traffic had been con- 
ducted through an English medium. To my 
youthful mind it did seem then as though 
M. Jubinal had the worst of the argument. 


Upon leaving my brilliant companions to 
find my way to the steamer, however, the 
scene changed as suddenly as though a wiz- 


ard’s wand had wrought its magic. The 
weather seemed threatening; a dull gray sky 
hung low over the bay, and the chopping, 
white-capped waves reflected the leaden 
color of the clouds. 

There were only forty passengers on board, 
and, comparatively speaking, little of the an- 
imation that usually precedes the outgoing 
of an ocean steamer. I found without diffi- 
culty the French banker and his Mexican 
wife who had kindly consented to chaperon 
me during my lonely journey; and I soon dis- 
covered that she and I were the only women 
passengers on board. 

Our fellow-travelers were uninteresting — 
mostly commercial agents or small tradesmen 
representing the old-established petty com- 
merce with Mexico. The new order of things 
was suggested, somewhat ominously, only by 
the presence of two young surgeons on their 
way to increase the effective force of the 
military hospital in Vera Cruz. 

Evidently the predicted exodus to El Do- 
rado had not yet begun. Where was the ad- 
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vance-guard of the great army of emigrant 
capitalists now about to start, and of which 
I had just heard so much? 


DISILLUSION. 


THIS was the first serious disillusion of my 
life, and it left a deep and permanent im- 
pression upon my mind. What was the rela- 
tion between the great banquet of Péreire & 
Company and this train full of statesmen, 
literati, and other distinguished men, —this 
blast of the press heralding a great and joy- 
ful event in the commercial life of the French 
nation,—and this old patched-up ship, with 
its scant load of commonplace and evidently 
old Franco-Mexican tradesmen, lying in lonely 
dullness against the gray sky on that gloomy 
evening? 

Those men were rejoicing over us while we 
lay here at anchor. They were drinking to 
phantoms evoked by their own imagination, 
and their glowing speeches would to-morrow 
stir the fancy of thousands of readers who, 
seeing through their eyes, would view the 
dark hulk of our old ship framed in a glitter- 
ing golden cloud. Where I nowstood, almost 
alone in the gloom, the vivid imagination of 
those men yonder in the banquet-hall at that 
very hour perceived the mirage of the spec- 
ulative fever crowding the decks of the 
Péreire steamers with imaginary colonists 
eager to convert their savings into mining 
stocks and Mexican railroad bonds, and rush- 
ing to the land of Montezuma to sow and 
reap a rich harvest for France. 

How many wretches were induced to risk 
their money upon such representations?! 
Oh, the dreariness, the loneliness, of that first 
night at anchor in the Bay of Biscay! The 
misgivings that filled my heart! Who was 
right? What should I findoverthere? Surely 
these statesmen, capitalists, journalists, legis- 
lators, should know what they were doing. 

And yet, beyond the line of the western 
horizon, which only a few hours before they 
had peopled with glittering visions, there 
slowly rose in the darkness the phantom of 
an arrested coach, of panic-stricken travel- 
ers, of fierce murderers assaulting a young 
man, of a dead body on the roadside, and 
this empty ship, seemed more real at that 
moment than all that I had yet heard or read. 

1 « L’Opinion Nationale,» August 30, 1866, stated that 
300,000 bondholders invested in Mexican securities 
which in 1866 were waste paper. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ROMANCE OF A MULE-CAR. 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


y summer in the old 

French quarter of New Or- 

leans, and they walked side 

by side along the narrow street 

of Toulouse toward that little 

® harbor shut up and secreted 

in the very heart of the old 
wn as the Basin. 

He was not a native of the Crescent City, 
although it was his purpose to make it his 
home, and he had never seen the Basin. She 
was a Creole of the Creoles, and her twenty- 
two springtimes had all been passed om the 
shores of the great river. Of herself she 
never would have thought of making a visit 
to the old Basin; but as he wished to see it, 
she was glad to see it with him. There were 
so many other places in this beautiful city 
which he had seen but seldom or not at all, 
and which were far more attractive than this 
little piece of town-inclosed water, that it 
might have seemed strange to her, had she 
not known him so well, that he had asked 
her to walk with him along this almost de- 
serted street to the quiet harbor. 

They had met by accident that afternoon, 
and it had been a long time since he had had 
such an opportunity of having her for an 
hour or two all to himself. He considered 
this opportunity such a rare piece of good 
fortune that his strongest present wish was 
to banish every fellow-being from the vicin- 
ity of himself and of her. The life and gaiety 


waters of the State, and, having reached the 
widened surface of the Basin, drop into a 
quiet nap by the side of the old gray piers. 
With their cargoes piled high up on their 
sterns, and the shadows of their masts 
stretching far, far down into the tranquil 
water, as if they were endeavoring to reach 
a bottom of mysterious and unknown depth, 
they lay, with the houses and the streets 
around and about them, as quietly as if they 
had been resting on the surface of a lagoon 
far away in the depths of the forest. 

But the Basin was not entirely devoid of 
human life. A man in a straw hat sat ina 
shaded spot on oné of the vessels, smoking 
a cigarette, and apparently waiting for some 
one who had been sent for. In the middle of 
the street, on the other side of the dock, were 
two men talking, one of whom was probably 
the messenger who had been sent for the 
person who was expected. There was a 
woman’s head at the window of one of the 
houses which overlooked the water; and from 
an open doorway came a little chitd toddling 
in the direction of the Basin. 

This was not the place he had expected it 
to be. From what he had heard of it, he had 
imagined it a lonely spot with trees upon the 
water’s edge, and in the air that perfume of 
roses which had helped to make the city dear 
to him. But there were people here— people 
with eyes and leisure; and in the air were 
many odors, but none of roses. There were 


of the town were, at that moment, distaste- / scents of tar, of sugar, and of boards warmed 


fultohim. The crowded streets of the shops, 
the beautiful promenades, the smooth Shell- 
road, the shores of the glittering Pontchar- 
train, lively with bright eyes, bright colors, 
and merry voices, were all places to avoid. 
In the old street of Toulouse there was not 
a living being but himself and her. 

3ut the distance from Rampart street to 
the Basin was very short, and almost before 
he knew it they stood by the side of the little 
harbor, which reaches forth to the outer 
world of water by means of a long and slen- 
der canal stretching itself ‘away, almost un- 
seen, among the houses. 

Here were some of those quaint vessels 
which dreamily float down from the inland 


by the sun, but none of these were in tune 
with his emotions. 

They stood silent, and looked down upon 
the water. His soul was on fire to speak; but 
how could he stand here and say what he had 
to say? That man upon the vessel had already 
looked at them; and suppose, just as he was 
in the middle of what he had to say, that 
toddling child should fall into the water! 

She saw that he was ill at ease, and that 
he did not care for basins. 

«You have never seen the old St. Louis 
Cemetery,» said she. «It is just over there; 
that is the wall of it. Shall we go and 
see it?» 

But his mind was not attuned to ceme- 
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teries; he had never felt himself so much 
alive; his soul was like a panther drawn to- 
gether for a spring. 

«It is like the olden time, that cemetery,» 
she said. «It is so still, so lonely; there 
seems to be nothing there but—» 

«Let. us go,» he said eagerly. 

They turned their backs upon the Basin, 
and, crossing the street, approached the 
gateway in the brick wall which surrounds 
the quaint and venerable resting-place of so 
many of the ancient inhabitants of the Creole 
quarter. 

The gate was open, and they saw no one 
in the little lodge. They passed in, and 
walked among the tombs, which reared 
themselves on every side as if they might 
have been habitations for living people who 
had shrunken small, requiring but little room. 
He had neverseen such tombs, all built above 
ground on account of the watery nature of 
the soil; and as they walked along a narrow 
avenue bordered on each side by these houses 
of the dead, many gray with age, and some 
of them half covered with clinging vines, she 
pointed out to him how nearly all of the 
names inscribed upon them were French or 
Spanish, and how far, far back were some of 
the dates beneath them. He had the tastes 
of an antiquarian, and the quaintnesses of 
history were 4 joy to him. The whole scene 
appeared as foreign to him as if he had been 
in another’ land, and all his sympathies stood 
ready to be called forth. But they heard no 
call; his soul was still full of a desire to speak 
of something which had nothing to do with 
the p-st, nothing to do with tombs, gray 
stones, or clinging vines. 

« Let us go this way,» said he, turning into 
a narrower path. 

At this moment the form of one of the 
inhabitants of the tombs seemed to rise up 
before them. It was very tall and very 
narrow, and the upper part of it was the 
head of a very old negro, bony, and adorned 
with patches of gray hair. Its osseous framed 
appeared to be covered by loose, hanging 
clothes instead of flesh. It took off its little 
cap, and saluted them in Negro-French. It 
was the guardian of the cemetery. 

The young man was astonished and dis- 
gusted. If he could have done it, he would 
have hustled this intruding apparition into 
an empty tomb. But his companion smiled, 
and greeted the bony sexton in his own queer 
dialect. 

This ancient keeper of the ancient tombs 
was as courteous as if he had been one of 
the stately personages now resting in his 
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domain. He would show them the cemetery; 
he would take them everywhere; they should 
see all. He knew it all, he had lived here so 
long; with his own hands he had put so many 
of them away. ; 

The two young people followed him. In 
the soul of one of them there was bitter 
impatience. 

«Must that creature go with us?» he 
whispered to his companion. «Is it neces- 
sary? Can I not give him some money and 
send him away?» 

« Oh, no,» said she, softly; « that would not 
be right; we cannot do that. This is his king- 
dom; he is very proud to show it.» 

They walked on, his face clouded. 

« But the place is small,» he said to him- 
self, «and there must soon be an end to these 
avenues. Then he must leave us, and we can 
rest.» 

No young mistress of a newly furnished 
house could have exhibited her possessions 
with more satisfaction and delight than did 
this undulating structure of bones and 
clothes show forth the peculiar features of 
his mortuary establishment. Many of the 
tombs were made up of rows of narrow tun- 
nels, each wide enough to receive a coffin, 
one row above another, the whole as high as 
a tall man could reach. These were family 
vaults; but the old sexton explained, that, 
although they had so many apartments, the 
families often became so large, as time went 
on, that the accommodations were not suff- 
cient. 

When one of the tombs happened to be 
full, he explained, and there was another 
applicant for admission, the oldest tunnel 
was opened, and if any part of the coffin 
was left, it was taken out, and the « remenz? 
(by which the old sexton meant the bony 
residuum of the occupant) were pushed to 
one side, and the new coffin thrust in and 
sealed up. Then the ancient coffin was 
burned, and the new and the old inhabitant 
of the tunnel dwelt together in peace. 

She listened with gentle attention, although 
she had heard it all before; but, standing by 
her side, he fumed. How utterly irrelevant 
were these dreadful details to the thoughts 
which filled his brain! 

They passed a tomb smaller than some of 
the others, and so old that she stopped to 
look at it. The stone slab on which was the 
inscription was so covered with moss and 
shaded by vines that the words could 
scarcely be read; but she stooped, and he 
stooped with her, and they saw that this was 
the last resting-place of a noble Spanish , 
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gentleman whose virtues and lineage had 
never been obscured except by the lichens 
and ferns which spread themselves about the 
lower part of his tomb. 

The sexton was happy to see them in- 
terested in this tomb; it was his favorite 
sepulcher. He spoke to them in broken 
Creole-French, in broken English, and in 
Negro-French>=the very dust and debris of 
the different languages. The young man 
could understand scarcely a word the old 
negro said, but she picked out his meaning 
from the shattered lingual fragments. 

He had been a great man, this ancient 
Spanish gentleman, the sexton said. Once 
everybody in this town looked up to him. 
Grand family he had. All people looked up 
at them too. Now family all gone; nobody 
come here to take care of tomb. Tomb would 
have disappeared, as the family had gone, 
had not he himself looked to it that the 
storms and the vines did not destroy it and 
cover it up out of sight. A very noble man 
he had been, this Spanish gentleman. Then, 
suddenly turning to the two young people, 
the old man inquired if they would like to see 
«him»; and, without waiting for an answer, 
he stepped to the back of the tomb. 

«Come,» said she to her companion. «The 
gentleman receives; we must not be impo- 
lite.» 

Unwillingly he followed her. 

The top of this tomb was low and of a 
dome-like form, and at the back of it many 
of the bricks were loose. Looking about to 
see that there were no intruders near, for 
the receptions of the Spanish gentleman were 
very select, the old man removed a number 
of the loose bricks. Pointing to the large 
orifice thus made, he invited his visitors to 
look inand see «him.» The vault was rather 
spacious, and on the dry and dusty floor the 
Spanish gentleman was reposing in a de- 
tached condition. The sexton thrust in his 
long arm, scarcely less bony than those of 
the hidalgo, and took out a skull, which he 
handed to the lady. After this he presented 
the young man with a thigh-bone, which, 
however, was declined. The day was becom- 
ing a hollow tomb to this lover; its floor was 
covered with dismal bones instead of the life 
and love which he had hoped for on this 
bright and sunny afternoon in early summer. 
He was morose. 

«The Spanish gentleman must have had 
two heads,» he said to his cumpanion. «See; 
far back there is another skull! » 

«Hush,» said she; «we must not notice 
that; ve must be polite at this reception.» 
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The old man put the skull back into the 
tomb, replaced the bricks, and they passed on. 

In one corner of the cemetery they came 
upon a charming little inclosure, a true gar- 
den of greenery, which adjoined a small 
chapel. There were a fence and a gate,and 
there was a suggestive shadowness in the 
rear of the quiet chapel which seemed to 
strike a note of perfect accord with the 
young man’s emotions. 

« Ah,» said he, «let us go in here; it will 
be pleasant to rest in the shade after so 
much walking. Will you tell the sexton that 
we do not care to see any more tombs just 
now?» 

She did not answer, but the old man spoke 
quickly. He had something to say. His voice 
was raised; he became excited. He declared 
that it was true what he was going to tell 
them; hardly could they believe it, but it was 
true. One day two young people came to the 
cemetery, and they went into the garden of 
the chapel, and they sat down in the shade 
and made love. He saw them, and he told 
them that they must not make love in the 
garden of the chapel; but they would not 
listen to him—they would not regard him at 
all; they sat and made love; and when he in- 
sisted that this was not the place to make 
love, they still made love. Then he went for 
the police, and when he came back with the 
officer, the love-making was over, and they 
had gone; but the priest he locked that 
garden gate, and no visitors went in any 
more. Was it not dreadful, he said, all his 
bones quivering with earnestness, that Chris- 
tian people should do that? The young man 
turned disgusted to her. 

«I cannot bear any more tombs or skele- 
tons, alive or dead. Let us go out into the 
world of life.» 

« Yes,» said she; «the hours slip on; it is 
time that I go to my house.» 

The old sexton took the money that was 
offered him, —far more than he had expected, 
—but he was not satisfied; there was so much 
of the cemetery which they had not seen. 
But they would come again, he said, as he 
raised his little cap; then he would show 
them the rest. 

«If it is not to be,» the young man said in 
his heart, « then will I gladly come again, and 
stay; but otherwise never.» ° 

Now they walked together in the broad 
and beautiful street of the Ramparts, and 
they moved slowly in the direction of Canal 
street, that great central artery of movement 
and life. It should have been a joy to walk 
with her, but he was disappointed. There 
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were people on the sidewalks, there were 
people on the piazzas, electric cars passed 
them; and she talked to him about the 
houses, some of which had little histories; 
but houses, histories, electric cars, and the 
people they met and the people who looked 
down upon them, were all as the taste of 
bitter herbs in his mouth. This was the first 
time he had been so completely alone with 
her, and the afternoon was passing. If he 
had had his day to live over again, he would 
have stopped short in the old street of 
Toulouse, and would there have said what 
he had to say. There had been absolutely 
nobody in the street of Toulouse. 

They reached Canal street, and they stood 
together, waiting until a car should come 
which would take her to her home. With 
whirring and roaring the cars passed this 
way and that, but the one she waited for did 
not come. He would have been glad to stand 
there waiting for the rest of the day. He 
could not speak as he would speak, but he 
was near her. 

Presently there was heard the gentle 
tinkling of a bell. She almost clapped her 
hands. 

«It is a mule-car! ¥‘she said. «I will goin 
a mule-car. It will not be long before the 
mule-car shall disappear. Look at it as it 
comes; see how that it is funny!» 

Slowly the mule-car jingled toward them, 
and as it came it was truly funny. Among 
the last of its kind which once circulated 
placidly all over the old city, with its mule 
trotting deliberately in front of it, and its 
shabby sides suggestive of no memories of 
fresh paint, it formed a striking contrast to 
the swiftly rolling electric cars, shining in 
bright colors, and gay with signs and let- 
tering. 

He stopped the car, and helped her in. As 
he seated himself by her side she raised her 
eyebrows a very little, as if she would say to 
herself that although it was not absolutely 
necessary for him to come with her,—for it 
was out of his way,—yet that was his affair, 
and she would no more interfere with him 
than she had interfered with the Spanish 
gentleman who had received that afternoon. 

There were not many people in the mule- 
car, for most persons preferred swifter 
methods of transportation; but it carried 
some passengers. All these persons—there 
were four of them—sat on the opposite side 
of the car; none of them had a newspaper to 
read, and they seemed to have nothing upon 
their minds but the two young people who 
were seated quietly side by side not very far 
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from one of the front windows. It must have 
been a pleasure to look at them, for in coun- 
tenance and raiment they were prepossessing 

-in a high degree; but there are pleasures 
which should be pursued with moderation— 
at least, the young man thought so. He knew 
that if he said to her anything which was not 
commonplace there would be a gleam of in- 
telligence in the faces opposite. 

Slowly the mule-car trundled along the 
shaded avenue into which it had turned, and 
then, at a cross street, it stopped, and, won- 
der of wonders! two of the passengers got 
out. It was hard to believe that such persons 
would be willing to pay their money for so 
short a ride, and yet perhaps they had come 
up all the way from the river-front. 

Now the bell on the mule tinkled again, 
and again the car rolled on. The passenger 
who was nearest the door was an elderly 
woman, very stout, with a dark and lowering 
visage. The other was a man, thin and ner- 
vous, who frequently looked out of the front 
window near which he sat. He had been the 
least objectionable of the four original pas- 
sengers, for the reason that he had some- 
times turned his eyes away from the couple 
on the other side of the car. ” 

It was not long before the car began to go 
slower and slower, and then it stopped. The 
man in the front corner turned quickly, and 
stared out of the window. 

«Ha!» he exclaimed, «it is a ship!» and 
with that he rose, picked up a paper package 
by his side, and left the car. 

The other occupants all looked out of the 
windows, and they saw why the car had 
stopped. It had reached the little canal 
which stretches along between the houses 
from the Basin to the bayou of St. John, and 
the drawbridge was open to allow the passage 
of one of the queer, stern-freighted vessels 
pursuing its sluggish way toward the little 
harbor. Its bowsprit had barely reached the 
draw, but it was moving. 

The mule, the driver, and the car 
settled themselves into a condition of 
pose. Repose was pleasant on such a \ 
and breezeless summer afternoon, an 
driver, his back resting against the fri 
the car, dropped into adoze. These inci: 
of enforced inactivity were familiar to 
and he knew how to take advantage of t 
But the mule, although glad to rest up: 
four motionless legs, had no desire to s 
He gazed upon tne slowly advancing v« 
and then, turning his head from side to 
he glanced first into one and then into 
other of the front windows of the car. 
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he looked again at the vessel; he cast his 
eyes upon the drawbridge, which seemed 
glad to rest for a time in a new position; 
and then he stood reflective, but not for long. 
The occupants of the car seemed to interest 
him, and again he turned his gaze upon them. 

The faces of the two young people had 
undergone a slight change since the mule 
had first regarded them. They were evidently 
under the influence of emotions which were 
growing upon them. She was very quiet, 
gazing straight before her; but in her cheeks 
there were some slight indications of the 
pallor of expectancy. It was different with 
him: ne was clearly agitated. His eyes moved 
quickly and anxiously from the vessel in the 
canal to the stout woman near the door of 
the car. He said but little, and one might 
have supposed that his heart was beating 
more rapidly than usual. 

The woman with the basket was very much 
annoyed, and did not take any pains to con- 
ceal it. Even the mule could see that she was 
growling inwardly, and now and then she 
gave vent to an exclamation of impatience; 
but she showed no signs of intending to get 
out. Even had she lived but one short block 
on the other side of the canal, that woman 
was 2 woman who wanted the full value of 
the five cents she had paid for her passage 
toher home. She could now cross the canal 
on another bridge if she chose. If she were 
in such a hurry, why did she not get out and 
walk the rest of the way? Her basket was 
a little one. 

But although her face grew darker, and 
her muttered exclamations became more fre- 
quent, she did not move. To the eyes of the 
young man, she looked as if she had been 
pressed upon the seat in a partially melted 
condition, and had hardened there. His 
heart was heavy as he turned his eyes away 
from her. How could he have expected that 
such an opportunity should a/most have come 
to him! No one would get into a car that 
was standing still by an open draw. The 
driver was asleep. If he could have hired a 
carriage to take that impatient, fretting 
woman to the bosom of her family—aye, if 
he could have bought a carriage to take her 
home, he would not have hesitated in this 
supreme moment. 

Few words passed between the two young 
people. He was very restless. He looked out 
of the open door, fearing, he could not have 
told himself why, that another mule-car 
might soon come along. Then he looked 
out front. The vessel was nearly through 
the draw. Of himself he wished that it had 
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stuck fast, that it had gone aground, that it 
could move no more for hours; then that she- 
demon must get out and walk. The mule 
again looked back into the car. He saw the 
agitation of the young man; he saw the 
steady gaze and the now fluctuating pallor 
of his companion; he saw also the indignant 
irritation of the stolid woman with the 
basket. He turned away his head, and gazed 
reflectively before him. 

The vessel moved entirely out of the draw; 
the bridge came slowly and noiselessly back 
into its position; the man at the draw went 
away. Everything was quiet and still; an 
additional hush seemed to have come upon 
the scene. The mule gazed straight before 
him at the bridge now ready for his advance, 
but he moved not even enough to give the 
slightest tinkle to his bell; the driver slept. 

The woman with the basket had been look- 
ing out at the back. Perhaps she thought 
that if another car came something might 
happen to hurry matters; but now she turned, 
and beheld the vessel clearly past the draw, 
and moving on to conceal itself between the 
houses. Why did not the car goon? She did 
not see that the bridge had come into its 
place. A thought flashed upon her. 

«They wait for another ship!» she ex- 
claimed. «This is terrible! It is that life 
has not enough of length for this.» And 
with a sudden snap of her teeth, she rose 
and got out. 

The motion given to the car by the descent 
of the heavy woman awoke the driver, who 
suddenly opened his eyes, stood up straight, 
and seeing that the way was clear before 
him, started his mule. This animal, slowly 
turning his head backward to look at the 
stout woman, who was indignantly making 
her way toward the sidewalk, went off at a 
great rate, as if he were impressed with the 
idea that he must make up lost time; then, 
when it was impossible for the woman to 
overtake the car, he slackened his speed. 
As he did so he turned his head, he gazed 
into the front window of the car, he saw the 
young people side by side and alone; then, 
with a gentle wave of his long ears, as 
though he would say, «It is all arranged, 
my children,» he discreetly turned away his 
head, and trotted on. 

The pallor on the face of the beautiful 
Creole changed to a flush. If she had obeyed 
the dictates of her heart she would have 
clapped her hands, exclaiming, « What a 
beautiful mule!» But she knew how to con- 
trol the dictates of her heart, and said noth- 
ing. He moved quickly in his seat, like a man 
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who would make a bound into paradise as the 
gates were closing; and as she, at the same 
moment, turned her head, he looked into her 
eyes. There was a light in those eyes—a 
tremulous light which shone inward, so that 
he looked back and back and back into the 
very innermost recesses of her soul. There 
he saw what he wanted to see! He said no 
word, but he clasped her right hand in both 
of his own. She did not withdraw it; her face 
was still turned toward him. 

Gently the mule moved his head; with a 
backward glance of one eye he saw every- 
thing. Then again he looked in front of him, 
and lowering his ears, he let them drop be- 
tween his eyes and the front windows of the 
car, so that it would be impossible for him, 
even by accident, to see what was going on 
within. If the young man perceived this con- 
siderate act, he did not appreciate the fact 
that he saw it, but there came upon him the 
feeling that for a moment he was free to for- 
get everything in the world but himself and 
her; and folding her in his arms, he gave her 
the first warm kiss of love. Yes; thus it was, 
in broad daylight, and in a mule-car, these 
two plighted their troth! 

Now the car rolled on, but it seemed no 
more to move on iron rails. It might have 
glided over soft masses of fleecy clouds, so 
gentle, so joyous was its motion. The tink- 
ling of the bell on the mule changed into 
sweet strains of music from the harps of 
angels; the waters of the little branch canal, 
which ran along the middle of the wide 
avenue, sent up, in all their original fra- 
grance, the odors of every flower or fruit 
which had ever fallen upon their tranquil 
surface, and the leaves of the tall live-oaks 
overhead changed their dull summer green, 
as if they had been suddenly transmuted, by 
a wind from some magic sky, into delicate 
sheets of sparkling emerald. For him there 
were no people in this great world except 
themselves. But she, as they sat there with 
their hands still clasped, threw over those 
hands a corner of her light summer wrap. 
Even in this sudden heaven she did not for- 
get the world. 

The mule looked back again. He saw both 
their faces, and he raised his ears to their 
normal position. Even to those ears his bell 
had never sounded so musical. 

Suddenly, in the midst of all the fleecy 
clouds, the angel music, the delicate fra- 
grance, the emerald green, and the low, im- 
passioned speech, she started to her feet. 

«We have reached the Esplanade,» she 
said; «I must get out.» 
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As they stood together upon the sidewalk. 
the mule gave them one last look, and then 
moved on upon his tinkling way. 

« No,» said she; «you must not walk to my 
house with me. It is not right that I should 
promenade with one so happy.» 

With one long look, more effulgent than 
the overhanging sun, he left her. Like a 
swift stag breathing the strong wind of 
the hills, he ran after the mule-car, quickly 
caught up with it, and sprang inside. She 
was gone, but he would sit where she had 
been sitting; so long as he might, he would 
ride on in that heavenly car. But the young 
man could not sit still; he went out on the 
platform, and talked to the driver. 

« Yes,» said the man; «it will not be long 
that I shall drive this car. It will soon be 
taken off. The people here now have no use 
for mule-cars.» 

He did not know why it was, but, for some 
reason which he did not try to comprehend, 
the heart of the young man warmed toward 
that mule. He wished that it had a more 
comely tail. 


WHEN he and she were married they went 
to live in a little house far out upon a wide 
and flowery avenue. This cottage stood but 
one story high, but it spread itself here and 
there upon a grassy lawn, and lilies and roses 
and all manner of fragrant flowers and sweet- 
smelling buslies crowded about it, as though 
they would look into its windows, and so 
imbue themselves with fresh fragrance and 
fresh beauty. Love sat upon the little door- 
step to say «not at home» to every inhar- 
monious visitor; and if there were but one 
blue patch in the sky, it hung tenderly 
above that roof. Rearward of the house 
there nestled a little yard of green, and 
above its odoriferous shrubbery there often 
raised themselves a pair of long, soft ears; 
these belonged to the mule of the mule-car. 
«Since they have use for him no more,» she 
had said,—it was not necessary now for her 
to control the dictates of her heart,— «he 
must come to us; he must be our own.» 

Even though in the mule-car she had sat 
gazing straight before her, she had seen far 
more than her companion could see. She 
could appreciate, she could understand: and 
when, sitting together on their piazz: in 
the quiet moonlight, she would hear the 
tinkle of a bell from behind the house, she 
would take him by the hand, and they would 
both remember how the angels once played 
their harps under the live-oaks of Claiborne 
Avenue. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 


BY THE HONORABLE A. W. TERRELL, ~~ 
Lately United States Minister at Constantinople. 


~ \N the nineteenth day of March 

last, while attending the 

ceremony of the Selemlik in 

Constantinople, near the Yil- 

diz Palace, I was informed 

by a master of ceremonies 

that I would be received in 

audience by the Sultan of 

Turkey after he had finished his devotions in 
the mosque. 

On entering the palace at the appointed 
time, attended by Munier Pasha, the in- 
troducer of foreign diplomats, and by Mr. 
(Gargiulo, my official interpreter, my reception 
was cordial; and during a conversation which 
lasted more than two hours many things were 
said by the Sultan regarding the treatment 
of the Armenian race by the Turkish govern- 
ment which he desired should be made known 
to the people of the United States. An ex- 
pression of that desire was renewed by him 
on the fifteenth day of June last, on the eve 
of my departure for home. He was assured 
that his wishes would be observed in such 
manner and at such time as would be proper 
after my official relations with his govern- 
ment had ceased. 

In now complying with that promise, it 
is deemed proper first to introduce to the 
reader Sultan Abdul Hamid, by quoting 
from an article in the January, 1895, num- 
ber of the «Contemporary Review.» That 
article was written by one who is recognized 
by missionaries as the ablest and most 
scholarly American divine and educator in 
Turkey, and who has resided in Constan- 
tinople more than twenty years. The ex- 
tracts are as follows : 

«He [the Sultan] has never failed to win 
the heart of any European who has been ad- 
mitted to any degree of intimacy with him. 
All find in him the noble and attractive 
qualities which they cannot help but ad- 
mire. . . . Except in religion, he is more of 
a European than an Asiatic. . . . He is no 
more of an Oriental despot than the late 
Czar; and many of the fine qualities discov- 
ered in the Czar after his death are equally 
characteristic of the Sultan. In personal 


ability I should say he was the Czar’s supe- 
rior. . . . It is true of the Sultan, as it was 
of the Czar, that his policy was not adopted 
through personal ambition or the love of 
power, but from a sense of duty to religion 
and country. . . . In Asia Minor the Sultan 
has had some excuse for the persecution of 
Armenians in the establishment of their 
revolutionary committees. He de- 
serves the highest praise. . . . It is a new 
thing in the world to see a Turkish sultan 
attempting to cleanse his empire from filth 
and disease, and rivaling the most advanced 
countries in the world in his efforts to care 
for the health of his people. . . . He has 
done more for the education of his people 
than all-the sultans who have gone before 
him.» 

The tourist who visits Turkey finds in 
Constantinople a resident colony of fifty-two 
native Americans, all of whom are missionary 
educators, or Bible-hours people, except two, 
one of whom is a dentist and the other a 
saloon-keeper. None of these has ever been 
presented to the Sultan, or admitted to the 
Yildiz Palace, which few except diplomats 
ever enter, and which is, perhaps, more 
exclusive than any palace in Europe. Over 
thirteen centuries of fierce attrition between 
the crescent and the cross have not tended to 
develop among rival religionists a spirit of 
mutual love; but, on the contrary, have even 
made it difficult for them to speak charitably 
of each other. Whatever may be the cause, 
certain it is that published descriptions of 
the Sultan, and of his habits, which have ap- 
peared in the American press, usually con- 
tain as many errors as sentences. 

The Sultan is over fifty years old, of me- 
dium height, with clear olive complexion, 
dark hair, high forehead, and large dark- 
brown eyes. The habitual expression of his 
face is one of extreme sadness. Though 
the pashas who attend his palace when 
ministers or ambassadors are entertained 
are decorated with regal splendor, he always 
appears in plain garb, wearing a red fez, a 
frock-coat and trousers of dark-blue stuff, 
and patent-leather shoes. A broad service- 
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sword with steel scabbard, which he holds 
sheathed in his hand, completes the cos- 
tume. Sometimes a single decoration is 
worn on his breast. When he is seen thus 
plainly attired in the throne-room of his 
palace, on the first day of the feast of 
Bairam, seated on an ottoman covered with 
cloth of gold, to receive the congratulations 
of his civil and military chiefs, who are all 
radiant in uniforms and decorations, the 
contrast is very striking. No Christians 
but those of the diplomatic corps ever 
witness this impressive ceremony, which is 
conducted with the order that distinguishes 
a military review, but with an Oriental ser- 
vility that an American finds it difficult to 
understand. On such occasions Osman Pasha 
stands at the Sultan’s left, holding a cloth-of- 
gold scarf, which all reverently kiss after 
saluting their ruler. 

No sovereign in Europe is more courtly or 
refined in entertaining his guests, and few 
can be more agreeable in conversation. In 


his personal intercourse with foreign repre- 
sentatives he is alike free from that stilted 
dignity which repels confidence, and from 
that absence of real dignity which invites 
familiarity. 

When I first dined at the palace, the Sultan 


sat at the head of the table, with Mrs. Terrell 
at his right and myself at his left. Osman 
Pasha, Ismael Pasha, the former Khedive of 
Egypt, the Grand Vizier, and other ministers 
of state were the other guests. 

Nothing could excel the excellence of the 
cuisine of which he partook with his guests, 
the table-service and decorations, the mag- 
nificence of the dining-room, or the ex- 
cellence of his wines, which always re- 
main untasted except by Christian guests. 
Each pasha wore the insignia of his rank, 
blazing with stars and decorations, while the 


1 The conversation with Sir Ashmead Bartlett to 
which the Sultan referred related chiefly to my letter 
of December 29, 1895, to a leading missionary in Tur- 
key, while the massacres were progressing. The letter 
will be found in Part II of the Foreign Relations of 
the United States for 1895. The following is an ex- 
tract: 


To you, sir, to the consul-general, to the secretary of 
legation, and, I believe, to President Washburn, I ex- 
pressed four months ago my conviction that the so-called 
reforms would, when announced, be followed by a mas- 
sacre of Armenians and a period of great danger to our 
missionaries. This view was not entertained by those 
above referred to, nor by my colleagues; but, acting on 
my own conviction, instant measures were taken for the 
security of our countrymen. A residence in the south- 
ern portion of the United States at the close of our late 
Civil War had prepared me to anticipate the fearful era 
through which we are passing here. I had seen the re- 
sentful violence of a proud, dominant race, caused by en- 
forced reforms for a subject race, which was increased 
by the arrogance of the enfranchised negroes, and which 
resulted in Ku-Klux outrages. 
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plain costume of the Sultan was alone in 
harmony with my own. No armed men stood 
guard at the palace doors, and except a de- 
tail from the Imperial Guard, who always 
salute a foreign representative on his arriv:il, 
no soldiers have ever been seen by me within 
the palace walls on any of the occasions when 
I have dined there. 

I do not hesitate to confirm the opinions 
of General Lew Wallace and my other pre:le- 
cessors, that the Sultan of Turkey is a ruler 
of great intellectual ability. I regard him as 
the ablest sovereign in Europe. My opinion 
as to whether, and in what degree, he is re- 
sponsible for the massacres that have deso- 
lated his kingdom, was given to Secretary of 
State Olney. It remains unpublished, and will 
not be repeated here. 

Much of the conversation referred to at the 
beginning of this article related to matters 
of a diplomatic nature, which for manifest 
reasons it would be improper to repeat. The 
Sultan remarked that he had been much grat- 
ified by hearing from Sir Ashmead Bartlett, 
a member of the British Parliament, that 
I had spoken in just terms touching his 
Majesty’s action in what he termed the 
Armenian «disturbances »; and that he natu- 
rally expected this on account of the personal 
friendship between us, which enabled me to 
know that he did not have it in his nature to 
be wilfully cruel.! 

He said that the facts about recent dis- 
turbances in Turkey have never been faith- 
fully reported by the press of the United 
States, and that he hoped that I would make 
known to the American people what he was 
then about to say. Continuing, he said: 

«Early during the Ottoman conquests in 
Asia Minor, the Armenians, who were being 
crushed by repeated invasions of the Tatars 
and the Persians, emigrated in large num- 


It was known here that at least one of the creat 
powers would not consent to the use of force to ake 
the reforms proposed for the benefit of the Armenian 
race effective. And so, on the 21st of October, whe: 
many persons were rejoicing over the irade then issued, 
which proposed to arm and make officers of a race that 
had for centuries been subjugated and denied privii«-ges, 
I demanded and obtained on that day telegraphic orders 
to every civil and military chief in the Ottoman e::\pi 
to protect American missionaries. Once before, 
ticipation of the reforms, and four times sinc: 
orders were obtained at the Porte by myself, su: 
quent ———— being deemed necessary to in 
officials in the interior. . I know that the Dv): 
ment of State feels the utmost solicitude for oad g otee- 
tion of all American interests. It has sustainec 
every responsibility assumed which had that prot 
for its object; and I cannot, even by implication, c« 
that it has neglected the interests of your associat: 
yourself. Itsurveys the whole vast field of our n: 
complicated embarrassments and duties, Our visi" 
circumscribed by our isolation. . I expressed | 
Ashmead Bartlett the opinion that no Christiat 
ereign in meg could have acted more prompt!) 

did the Sultan in the protection of the lives of all 
ican citizens in the Ottoman empire. 


very 
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bers, and obtained protection from the Ot- 
toman rulers. They were kindly received, 
hospitably treated, and received benefits in 
the protection of their lives and property. 
No nation continually engaged in war can 
excel in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits. Thus it occurred that while the early 
sultans were busy with conquests, all manu- 
facturing, and commercial interests were 
monopolized by Christian races, and chiefly 
by the Armenians. Their religion was also 
tolerated, for Mussulmans tolerate the reli- 
gion of all men who worship God. Thus the 
Armenians prospered, and remained con- 
tented under Mussulman rule for over four 
hundred years. They became the manufac- 
turers, contractors, and bankers of the Otto- 
man empire. They enjoyed their religion, 
openly worshiped for centuries in their an- 
cient churches and monasteries, and built 
new ones when needed. Their patriarch 
could always present their complaints at 
the Sublime Porte, and they were always 
protected in the enjoyment of their own 
methods of worshiping God. 

«Four books are regarded as sacred by all 
Mussulmans, namely, the Koran, the book of 
Confucius, the Talmud of the Jews, and the 
Bible of the Christians. How could a Mussul- 
man murder Armenians merely on account 
of their religion, when the Koran prohibits 
cruelty, and requires that all men who be- 
lieve in God shall be protected, except dur- 
ing war? 

«One of my ancestors—Selim I, the grand- 
son of the conqueror of Constantinople—once 
thought that his empire would be stronger 
if all his subjects professed the same religion. 
Some disturbances raised by Christian races 
caused him to ask the Sheik-ul-Islam if it 
would be lawful for him to kill all Christians 
who refused to be converted to Islam. The 
Sheik issued a fetva, in which he answered 
that it would not be lawful, and that Chris- 
tians who were peaceful must be protected.! 
So Selim respected the fetva. Fire-wor- 
shipers and idolators alone have no right to 
protection, and Mussulmans are prohibited 
from eating meat cooked by such people.» 

The Sultan then cited many evidences of 
the favor and partiality extended to, and of 
the confidence reposed in, the Armenians by 
himself and by former sultans, to show that 
their religion was not the cause of their re- 
cent misfortunes. He said: 

«One Dadian, an Armenian, was given en- 

' History confirms the statement. 


* The list referred to was furnished (see page 138), 
and its correctness verified. 
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tire control of the imperial powder-factory 
by my father, Sultan Abdul Medjid. He grew 
rich. He could make powder that would 
not throw a ball across this room. Thus he 
had the army at his mercy. Dadian lived at 
a village on the coast near this city. I re- 
member that my father took me and my 
brother, when we were mere boys, to Dadian’s 
house, and we slept there two nights. 

« Kuetzroglian, an Armenian, was em- 
ployed to procure every article of furniture, 
jewelry, and clothing for the palace. He be- 
came a great favorite. He had a residence 
on the Bosporus at Tchenguelkein, on the 
Asiatic shore, and became very wealthy. . To 
his house my father would go frequently 
when he wished to rest. 

«The entire charge of the imperial mint 
was in the hands of an Armenian named 
Agop Effendi. His opportunities for obtain- 
ing wealth were of course great, and he 
also became very rich. 

«Another Armenian, Gumushgerdan, was 
the designer and maker of female attire 
for the imperial palace. He still lives here, 
and is immensely rich. 

«The Balians, who are Armenians, have 
been in succession from father to son the 
architects of palaces and buildings for the 
Ottoman sultans for generations. They built 
the palaces of Dolma Bagtche, Tcheraghan, 
Beyler Bey, Yildiz, Flamour, the Sweet 
Waters of Asia, etc., and one is now my 
imperial architect. 

« My father gave to Dadian a large house at 
Beshicktesh (a quarter of the city), in which 
Artin Pasha, my present under-secretary for 
foreign affairs, who is also an Armenian, now 
lives. My father, in order to please Dadian, 
gave him a block of land adjoining his resi- 
dence, upon which Sultan Medjid built from 
his private means an Armenian church, so 
that Dadian in bad weather could go there 
and worship God without going out of doors. 
At that time the disposition of the adminis- 
tration was far from sanctioning such par- 
tiality, but the confidence reposed in Dadian 
by Sultan Medjid caused him to bestow that 
favor. 

«My present minister of state in charge 
of the civil list, Michael Protocal Effendi, is 
an Armenian. He has exclusive control of 
all public lands, and of all real estate belong- 
ing to me. Many Armenians are retained in 
office by him, with my approval. I will cause 
their names and salaries to be furnished you.” 

« After all the favors bestowed on the 
Armenian race by my house, which en- 


_ Tiched them, their ingratitude was shown by 
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plotting and organizing to destroy the Otto- 
man empire. The revolutionary movement 
has been sustained by wealthy Armenians. 

«You should remember an Armenian 
bookbinder who bound for you two beauti- 
ful albums. After the disturbances of Au- 
gust last in this city, that man became 
frightened, and fled to America. He wrote 
back, saying that, being unable to speak the 
English language, he could find no work, and 
wished to return. I directed that he should 
be permitted to return in safety. He then 
wrote saying that he had no money. Now, 
Christian people will scarcely believe it when 
I say that, being convinced that he was a 
good man, I directed that one thousand 
francs be sent to enable him to return 
home.» 

The Sultan more than once repeated his 
declaration that no Christians had ever been 
persecuted by his government or people for 
their religious faith, and that their churches 
and monasteries, which have stood from 
the early ages of Christianity, had been re- 
spected, preserved, and worshiped in; that 
they had always selected their own patriarchs 
and bishops, and were always protected in the 
full enjoyment of their religious freedom. 

Referring to the massacres, he said: «The 
truth, unfortunately, is never published in 
Christian newspapers about conflicts between 
my Moslem and Christian subjects. Though 
no true Mussulman will ever punish any man 
on account of his religion, if he worships God, 
yet when people bind themselves together by 
their religion, and then use it to destroy the 
Ottoman empire, a different question is pre- 
sented. While Christian Europe was excited 
against the Ottoman empire about excesses 
committed by its soldiers during the Greek 
revolution of 1827, it had no sympathy to be- 
stow upon the butchery of twenty-seven thou- 
sand defenseless Turkish men, women, and 
children, who were massacred in one city 
after its surrender.» 

I here informed the Sultan that my gov- 
ernment had published! the revelation made 
by the aged missionary, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 
which first appeared in the « Independent» 
in December, 1893, to the effect that the 
Armenian revolutionists intended to com- 
mit atrocities on the Turks and fire their 
homes in order to provoke against their own 
people atrocious retaliation, and thus enlist 
the sympathy of the Christian world. I added: 
«Thougn my government is quite satisfied 
that atrocities have been committed alike by 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States, Part II, 
895. 
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Mussulmans and Armenians in Asia Minor, ' 
has never been disposed to meddle with t!.js 
Eastern Question in any of its phases. 
have never expressed the opinion that y: 
Majesty instigated or ordered the massacre 
of Armenians, but I feel sure that thej 
repetition would prove most unfortuna 
for the Ottoman empire. Both English an 
American historians have done ample justic 
to Moslem magnanimity. They have all co 
trasted the terrible butchery of seventy-ti 
thousand Moslem men, women, and childre 
in Jerusalem, by Duke Godfrey, after their 
surrender, with the knightly humanity of 
Saladin when he recaptured the city, and 
gave even the soldiers the privilege of being 
ransomed.» 

When at Damascus, and looking at the 
splendid sarcophagus of Saladin, to which | 
had been admitted by an imperial irade, I had 
remembered his bearing after victory, and 
when contrasting his humanity with that of 
Christian crusaders, felt like standing uncov- 
ered before his tomb. 

The farce then being enacted in Crete, 
where Greeks fighting for better govern- 
ment had been fired on from the ships of 
Christian powers a few days before, be- 
ing referred to, I remarked: «I really think 


your imperial majesty has much cause for 
self-gratulation; for you are the only sover- 
eign the integrity of whose empire is guar- 


anteed by the great powers. No power 
guarantees the integrity of the domains of 
France, England, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
or Italy; but all these not only guarantee the 
integrity of your empire, but have actually 
been killing Christian Greeks in Crete to 
prove that they are in earnest.» 

He calmly answered: «The desire to 
guard against a conflict among themselves 
is natural.» 

The Sultan referred with manifest pleasure 
tothesuccess which had attended the culture 
of the Southern potato yam in the provinces 
of Smyrna and Mesopotamia, and which had 
been introduced by me into the empire. | 
answered that next to having been instru- 
mental in preventing strained relations be- 
tween our respective governments, | felt 
most satisfaction in having been the means 
of introducing a new food crop for the poor, 
which would make famine impossible where 
it flourished well. The sad face assumed a 
look of much benignity as he made the 
following answer: «To be good to one’: fel- 
low-man is the best religion. The Prophet 
once said that if a man is so mean to hi: self 
that he gets drunk and like a hog slee;s by 
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his liquor and cannot get away, it shall be 
forgiven if he repents; but he who wilfully 
breaks the heart of a fellow-man may never 
be forgiven.» 

Thus does this isolated ruler, who is re- 
garded by very many persons as a throned 
assassin, give utterance to the noblest sen- 
timents, in a voice low and musical, while 
the kindly and sympathetic expression of his 
face is a constant puzzle to those admitted 
to his presence, and who may regard him as 
cruel. 

I am quite aware that much of the fore- 
going seems unimportant; it is given chiefly 
because the terrible events that during the 
last two years have disturbed the Ottoman 
empire have naturally caused much interest 
in whatever relates to the appearance or the 
utterances of the Sultan. During the audi- 
ence he sat on a sofa richly upholstered with 
satin brocade. The same material covered 
the walls. A small table, inlaid in mosaic, 
on which were cigarettes, which he fre- 
quently smoked, was placed between us; and 
during the audience tea was served in 
jeweled cups of gold. Munier Pasha, a re- 
fined gentleman, was present during the 
audience. The room occupied was richly 
furnished in the style of Louis XVI. Paint- 
ings, some of which were of great excel- 
lence, decorated the walls, and silk rugs and 
a Turkish carpet of unique design covered 
the floor. 

When it is remembered that in addition 
to being the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid 
is the calif or spiritual head of the Moham- 
medan world, with its one hundred and sixty 
millions of people, one feels less surprise at 
the servile adoration with which his subjects 
approach him. No matter how often during 
a conversation with a Christian diplomat he 
may speak to the most exalted of his sub- 
jects who may be present, the hand of the 
person addressed salutes him by quickly and 
gracefully touching the left breast, lips, and 
forehead. 

The Sultan always converses in the Turk- 
ish language, though while yet a prince he 
studied French; and an incident occurred one 
night at the Yildiz Palace, when a comedy 
was rendered in Italian by an Italian troupe, 
which indicated his knowledge of that lan- 
guage. Among the audience were the Sul- 
tan; Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna; 
Munier Pasha; the young princes of the pal- 
ace;and I. During a prison scene the Sultan 
abruptly ceased conversing and became an 
intent listener; then, turning to me, he re- 
marked, « That always touches my heart.» 

Vout. LV.—18. 
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His efforts to encourage manufacturing 
industries have been marked. Works for 
the manufacture of fine porcelain-ware, in 
which he takes much interest, have been 
erected within the palace grounds, under 
the supervision of Selim Effendi, a Syrian 
Christian of much intelligence, who is one 
of the imperial ministers. An imperial li- 
brary has also been established at Yildiz, 
the shelves of which are loaded with the 
works of standard authors of the United 
States and the chief nations of Europe. 
Here are found Arabic manuscripts, written 
when Arabia was the seat of literature, of 
art, of science, and of poetry, and at a 
time when European nations were in dense 
ignorance. 

No lovelier view can be seen in any land 
than that which one beholds from the palace 
heights. To the south, across the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, is seen the church of St. 
Sophia, built by Justinian, and still fragrant 
with the memories of the early councils of 
the Christian church which were held in its 
south gallery. Within its walls more than 
seventy emperors have been crowned. In 
full view to the southeast across the Bos- 
porus, on the Asiatic shore, is the spot 
where the bishops who once ministered to 
our barbaric ancestors, and others from 
Asia and Africa, met at the Council of 
Chalcedon, in 451, to condemn the heresy 
of Eutyches. A few leagues beyond the 
lofty snow-crest of the Bithynian Olympus, 
which is seen on the other side of the Sea of 
Marmora, are the ruins of Nicza, where that 
other Christian council met in the fourth 
century to condemn the heresy of Arius. To 
the south, through a dreamy haze like 
that in the Gulf of Naples, is seen Seraglio 
Point, so famed in history, in romance, and 
in song; while to the east, on the Asiatic 
shore, is the ancient Chrysopolis, now called 
Scutari, to which Xenophon led his ten thou- 
sand Greeks after his expedition with Cyrus. 
To the north and east flows with rapid cur- 
rent the dark blue water of the Bosporus, 
two miles wide and three hundred feet deep, 
which, rushing from the Black Sea, which is 
almost in view, has just laved the cyanean 
rocks, or Symplegades, between which Jason 
steered in quest of the Golden Fleece. Be- 
low, to the east and extending down to the 
shore, the eye rests on a forest in which is 
a pleasure-kiosk of great beauty, and near it 
are a cataract and a lake. Birds of varied 
plumage, and the roebuck and the soft- 
eyed gazelle, roam there at will. There the 
oleander and the magnolia waved their blos- 
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soms of crimson and white to remind me of 
home. There art has everywhere so assisted 
nature in its arrangement of trees and 
flowers as to create a restful retreat of 
surpassing loveliness. 

When it is remembered that the Sultan 
rules over a domain which is inhabited by 
nearly twenty different races of people, each 
of whom belongs to a different religious sect, 
and most of whom speak a language peculiar 
to themselves; that all except the Turks, hav- 
ing been long subjugated, are therefore rest- 
less; and that their discontent has been 
encouraged by European interference, one 
must cease to wonder at the race conflicts 
that have clouded the reign of the present 
Sultan. 

Nowhere in Europe can be found a finer- 
looking class of men than are the Turkish 
subjects of the Sultan, or more refined and 
courteous gentlemen than one sees among 
their educated classes. Long subjugation 
must naturally tend to develop degrading 
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vices in any race; therefore it is not str: ange 
that all Europeans who have resided long 
in Turkey bear witness to the fact that 
the Turks far excel all their subject races jn 
truth, hospitality, fair-dealing, and courage. 
It is a race full of contradictions, for it js 
the most gentle and the most cruel: the 
most hospitable and the most exclusive; the 
most tolerant and yet the most fanatical 
that can be found in any land. 

The ruler of this strange race has been 
called the «Sick Man.» He has one million 
of improved magazine-rifles, has purchased 
one million more, and has trained to use 
them soldiers who are fatalists, and who see 
heaven through the smoke of battle. If he 
should ever be forced, in desperate extremity, 
to visit Seraglio Point, and give to the breeze 
the mantle of the Prophet which is there 
guarded, summoning to its defense all the 
one hundred and sixty millions of the faith- 
ful, he would soon be regarded as the most 
vigorous invalid of modern times. 


ADDENDUM. 
ARMENIANS IN THE TURKISH CIVIL LIST. 


List given to the United States minister, by order of the Sultan of Turkey, which shows the names and salaries, Nag month, of the 
Armenians ini the employment of the Turkish government in the civil list, both in the ee otfice in Con- 
stantinople and its branches in the provinces, on the 19th of March, 1897, 


Micael Pasha, Minister of Civil List 

Artin Zeku Effendi, Director of the Bureau —f oa Property... .. 
Meguerdiuz Hikimian £ffendi, Ing; paar of F 

Agop Effendi, Assistant Director, 

Joseph Effendi, Director of Branch myrni 

Kevork Effendi, Director of Branch, aie - 

Leon Effendi, director of farm of ¢ Jourbaly 

Kirkor Pasbyaian, director of farm of Salonica 

Avedis Effendi, accounting officer, real property, at Aleppo.. 
Andon Effendi, member of the commission 

The accounting officer at Mossool 

Nicolaki Effendi, Director of Bureau of Architecture 
Navum Effendi, ‘clerk Accounting Bureau 

Parsek Effendi, clerk Legal Bureau 

Yossef Effendi, chief clerk, depot provisions 

Kiosseyam E' ffendi, clerk real prope 

Carebat Effendi, account officer, 

eg Effendi, inspector, Baba I A 
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ees Arsiam, clerk of deposits .. 

Agop Effendi, secretary property, office e at ‘Smy Tua 

operas Effendi, secre tary propert 

‘on Effendi, clerk in the secre tary” 8 office 

nes Effendi, purchasing officer 
Apik Abro Effendi, clerk of the six branche 
Horsak Effendi, engineer at Salonica 
Nicolaki Effendi, chief clerk, Abou Calcal.... 
Armenak Effendi, assistant director at Ineuguel ... 
Ohanes Effendi, clerk farm at Vodina 
Thomas Effendi, officer in Hercke arson 
Bedrcs Effendi, officer 
Obanes Effendi, carpenter in H 
Basil Effendi, cashier at Aleppo . 
Kerop Effendi, cashier Bagdac ashe 
Abdelnoor Effendi, C. A. in administrative office 
Obanes Effendi, collector ceaewe & 
Artin Baconian, office p 
Carabet Effendi, chief c ioe Tpeala 

iran Mehendissian, clerk store of — ceecccecenseves 
Agop Yaver Effendi, assistant at Choorloor.. 
Nahoum Effendi, clerk at Aleppo. 
Artin Effendi, inspector at Antakia... 
Goglis Zeki Effendi, second clerk, Choorloor. 
Levon Effendi, purchase r at Aleppo 
Mibran Effendi, guard of forest, Baba I Attik.. 
Carabet Effe ndi, clerk contrac . stores, Bag 
Thomas Effendi, expert office 
Abraham Effendi, writer at ine uguel 
Dicran Effendi, clerk, account office, Mossool. . 
Serkis Effendi, cashier at Mossool 
Hakil Effendi, assistant clerk at Bagdad... 
Shaisan Effendi, assistant engineer, Bagdad 
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Siroon Effendi, clerk store Hercke 
Ussep Effendi, architect of Factory 
Dicran Effendi, erotinost of Senne 
Hurchia Effendi, builder 
Meguirditch, pain inter . 
Hazar, bath-man .............. 
Baron, bath-man 
amparvzoun, manufacturer of wooden shoes 
Arakel, cabinet-maker 
Melouk, chimney-sweeper 
Cc x-maker at the Yildiz Palac 
Mithran, a watchmaker 
Miguirditch, jeweler 
Vartar, chief man for the cotfee-cups 
Agop, chief man 
Obiner, groom at the a ae 
Miguirditch, gardener . 7 
Dicraa, watc 


Marcar, corporal fireman. 

Minass, corporal fireman ...... 

Leon, pump-mender aeee 

Garabet, collector of Maigara. paces 

Vangheli, gardener............ : 

Garabet, gardener 

Stapan, gardener at Gebel-Has.. 

Arti, ee ard tee Po commission at Bagdad. . 
ri 


ite 
yeician . 
Utudjian tdowel Effendi.. 
Artin Effendi, spothecary. 
Elia Effendi, physician 
Kevork Effendi, surgeon . 
icran Effendi, physician 
Avadis, watchman 
Kevork, watchman. . 
Kirkor, watchman .. 
Sahak, coffee-maker . 
Antranik, sweeper.. vee 
Dawid, C8GK ovccccccscccsecs ‘ 
Margoz, cook 
Hatchik, servant of the cupboard 
Antranik, servant of the cupboar 
Serkia servant of the cupboard 
Artin, cook 
rti 


(Amounting to 1,327,860 piasters om annum. The piaster is a silver coin equal to a little less than four and 
e half cents of United States money. ) 





“HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO THEIR DESIRED HAVEN» 


BY L. 


KNEW a much-loved mariner, 
Who lies a fathom underground; 

Above him now the grasses stir, 
Two rose-trees set a bound. 


From a high hill his grave looks out 
Through sighing larches to the sea; 
Now for the ocean’s raucous rout 
All June the humblebee 


Drones round him on the lonely steeps, 
And shy wood-creatures come and go 

Above the green mound where he keeps 
His silent watch below. 


An elemental man was he— 
Loved God, his wife, his children dear, 
And fared through dangers of the sea 
Without a sense of fear. 


And, loving nature, he was wise 
In all the moods of wave and cloud; 
Before the pageant of the skies 
Nightly his spirit bowed; 


Yet reckoned shrewdly with the gale, 
And felt the viking’s fierce delight 

To face the north wind’s icy hail, 
Unmoved to thought of flight. 


But wheresoe’er his prow was turned, 
His thoughts, like homing pigeons, came 
Back where his casement candle burned 
Through many a league its flame. 


Exiled from all he loved, at last 
The summer gale has brought him home, 
Where on the hillsides thickly massed 
The elders break in foam. 


The lonely highways that he knew 
No longer hold him, nor the gale, 
Sweeping the desolated blue, 
Roars in his slanting sail. 


For he has grown a part of all 
The winter silence of the hills; 

For him the stately twilights fall, 
The hemlock softly shrills 
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In mimicry of gales that woke 
His vigilance off many a shore 
Whereon the vibrant billows broke. 
Now he awakes no more. 


He wakes no more! Ah, me! his grief 
Was ever that the sea had power 

To hold from him the budding leaf, 
The opening of the flower. 


And so he hungered for the spring— 
The hissing, furrow-turning plow, 
The first thin notes the bluebirds sing, 

The reddening of the bough. 


Wave-deafened, many a night he stood 
Upon his watery deck, and dreamed 
Of thrushes singing in the wood, 
And murmurous brooks that streamed 


Through silver shallows, and of bees 
Lulling the summer afternoon 

With mellow trumpetings of ease, 
Of drowsiness the boon. 


And dreamed of growing old at home, 
The wise Ulysses of his crew 

Of children’s children, who would roam 
With him the lands he knew; 


And, wide-eyed, face with him the gale, 
And hear the slanting billows roar 
Their diapason round his rail— 
All safe beside his door. 


Now he has come into his own, — 
Sunshine and bird-song round the spot, 

And scents from spicy woodlands blown, — 
Yet haply knows it not. 


But round the grave where he doth keep, 
Unsolaced by regret or woe, 

His narrowed heritage in sleep, 
The little children go. 


They shyly go without a sound, 

And read in reverent awe his name, 
Until for them the very ground 

Doth blossom with his fame. 
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EDVARD GRIEG, the author of the following article in THE CENTURY’S series of arti¢les 


on great musicians, is the foremost exponent of Scandinavian music. 


His life has been 


given to building up the artistic movement in Scandinavia, which has found expression in 


all forms of art, though perhaps most powerfully in letters. 
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principles, and most powerfully in patriotic instinct, Grieg has necessarily found himself op- 
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pathetic because Mozart, in awakening the spirit of German music, did what Grieg proposed 
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Dr. William Mason’s article in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for March, 1894.—THE EDITor. 


~7 HAT kind of face would Bach, 

f Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 

make after hearing an opera 

by Wagner?» asks an English 

writer. I shall not attempt 

i to answer for the first three, 

but it is safe to say that Mozart, the univer- 
sal genius whose mind was free from Phil- 
istinism and one-sidedness, would not only 
open his eyes wide, but would be as delighted 
as a child with all the new acquisitions in 
the departments of drama and orchestra. 
In this light must Mozart be viewed. To 


speak of Mozart is like speaking of a god. 


When Gretchen asks Faust, «Do you believe 
in God?» he answers, «Who dares name 
him, who confess him?» In these profound 
words of Goethe I would express my feelings 
toward Mozart. Where he is greatest he em- 
braces all times. What if this or that gen- 
eration be sufficiently blasé to desire to over- 
look him? Beauty is eternal, and the edicts 
of fashion can obscure it only for a moment. 
As far as our day is concerned, it is well that 
Wagner has engraved Mozart’s name on his 
shield. His belief in Mozart is unmistakably 
attested in his writings, and he has thereby 
placed himself in emphatic opposition to the 
musicians of our time, who are so advanced 
that they care no longer to hear Mozart’s 
music, and reluctantly grant it a place in 
their concert programs. It is to be hoped 
that this arrogant ignorance has not found 
a root in the healthy musical youth of the 
free West, and I therefore speak to my hon- 
ored readers under the presumption of their 
sympathy with the unapproachable master. 
In using the word «unapproachable» | 
may possibly hurt the feelings of some. For 
what shall we say, then, of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner? In a certain sense Mozart 
is, even compared with these heroes, unap- 
proachable. In Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner 
we admire principally the depth and energy 
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of the human mind; in Mozart, the divine 
instinct. His highest inspirations seem 
untouched by human labor. Unlike the 
masters cited, no trace of struggle remains 
in the forms in which he molded his mate- 
rial. Mozart has the childish, happy, Alad- 
din nature which overcomes all difficulties as 
in play. He creates like a god, without pain. 

Let us dwell a moment on that world of 
beauty which we call Mozart. | His life ex- 
tended from 1756 to 1791. What a short 
span of time! What an ocean of works! Had 
Mozart spent his whole life doing nothing 
but writing music, the quantity of it would 
be astounding. But when we realize how 
much time was taken up by professional 
tours, we have the best proof of the incom- 
parable rapidity of his workmanship. Schu- 
bert, who did not live even as long as Mozart, 
equals him in this respect; but Schubert’s 
life was quiet and secluded. 

Next to the remarkable talent of the child 
Mozart his precocity first excites our wonder. 
No less surprising than his concert perform- 
ances on the piano is his early mastery of 
the technic of composition. The phenome- 
non can be explained only by his education. 
Such a training perhaps no other composer, 
not even Mendelssohn, has had. We know 
that Mozart’s father, who was himself an ex- 
cellent musician, devoted his whole life and 
activity to the task of making, first of all, a 
man of his son, while at the same time guid- 
ing and developing his artistic gifts. When 
we find young Mozart writing in a letter, 
« After God, papa comes at once,» we under- 
stand how he appreciated this father; and in 
his touching filial love we find one of the 
pillars on which rests the purity of his art. 
His early mastery of technic and of the pure 
beauty of form he thus doubtless owes to 
the education he received in his loving home. 
His early and perfect mastery of the tech- 
nic of composition suggests an interesting 
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comparison with Wagner. Both these mas- 
ters won immortality with their operas. 
Both threw themselves with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth into this branch of art. 
Wagner’s experience, acquired by early ac- 
tivity as a conductor, has its counterpart in 
the strict training Mozart received through 
his travels begun in childhood as a musi- 
cian. The result in each case is clearness. 
Both these musicians are from the out- 
set complete masters of the complicated 
apparatus required for the writing of an 
opera—an apparatus which most composers 
learn to control only by long and labo- 
rious effort, with hard struggles and dis- 
appointments. Let us place the two juve- 
nile masterworks, « The Elopement from the 
Seraglio» and «Tannhauser,» side by side. 
There is no wavering in either, but perfect 
certainty in aim and in choice of means. 
On the basis of this technical mastership the 
individuality of each master develops with 
wonderful rapidity. The step from «Tann- 
hauser» to « Lohengrin » is just as great as 
that from the «Elopement» to «Figaro.» 
«Lohengrin» and «Figaro»! The warm 


light of fully conscious personality is diffused 
from every bar of these two masterworks. 
If we review further the creative activity 


of their composers, what melancholy seizes 
us in contemplating Mozart’s fate! All the 
principal works of Wagner were yet to be 
written; also, it is true, the two greatest 
of Mozart’s—« Don Juan» and «The Magic 
Flute»; but after these his life was cut 
short at the beginning of his manhood. 
The death of Mozart before he had passed 
his thirty-fifth year is perhaps the greatest 
loss the musical world has ever suffered. 
Of modern masters the one who in respect 
toform most resembles Mozart— Mendelssohn 
—lived only a little longer; and it was lucky 
for him that he died then, for he had al- 
ready reached his zenith. How different 
with Mozart! To his last hour his genius con- 
tinued to develop. In « The Magic Flute » and 
the « Requiem » we have a presentiment that 
new hidden springs are on the point of burst- 
ing forth. That Mozart learned to know and 
love Bach so late in his life must be regarded 
as a leading circumstance in connection with 
this fact. With what deep fervor he allowed 
this man—of whom Beethoven said, « Not 
Bach [brook], but Ocean, should be his 
name »—to strike root in his own personal- 
ity, we see, among other things, in the de- 
lightful fugued choral in the last act of « The 
Magic Flute.» It was Wagner’s polyphonic 
power that secured him his later triumphs; 
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and this same power would have led Mozart 
to new victories if he could have been per- 
mitted to live longer. For it was this power 
which, notwithstanding the influence of the 
Italian school, lay in the depth of his German 
soul, and which Bach first helped him to find 
in the privacy of his own personality. 

It is said that unprincipled persons took 
unfair advantage of Mozart in the last years 
of his life, and thus accelerated his death. 
The author of the more than dubious li- 
bretto of «The Magic Flute,» Schikaneder, 
certainly helped to secure to the world this 
masterwork of Mozart’s. But if he was, as 
is said, one of those who dared to exploit 
Mozart for their selfish purposes and thus 
draw him down to their own level, then woe 
to him and his memory! In that case we can 
understand why, when he heard of Mozart’s 
death, he went about like one possessed, 
exclaiming, «His ghost pursues me every- 
where—stands always before my eyes!» Yet 
even if he helped to break down Mozart’s 
health and thus to shorten his life, he did not 
succeed in clouding his ideal imagination, as 
«The Magic Flute» proves. Schikaneder is 
mere superficiality. With Mozart even the 
superficial becomes symbolical, and a deep 
ethical spirit pervades the whole work. 

When I hear people exclaim, « Yes; but 
the wretched text!» I answer, « Very true; 
but do you not understand that the text is 
recomposed by the music, ennobled by it, and 
raised high above triviality?» If music did 
not possess this capacity, many of its great- 
est masterworks would be entirely unpalata- 
ble. I can well understand that a bright man 
of letters, who is unable to hear how the text 
is refined and vivified by the tones, who looks 
at it from a purely literary point of view, may 
find it a disagreeable task to listen to « The 
Magic Flute» — nay, even to operas with much 
better texts. A great composer understands 
how to animate any detail of the poem, be it 
ever so dull; and he who attends an operatic 
performance with a predominating literary 
interest runs the risk of losing the most in- 
spired moments. For, strange as it may 
sound, such passages often are built up most 
impressively on the most ordinary literary 
substratum. There are excellent texts which 
absolutely demand music. It is related of 
a great modern poet who for the first time 
heard Wagner’s « Tristan and Isolde,» and had 
gone to the theater free from all prejudice, 
that after he had gazed for a while with the 
most serious and expectant face on the scene 
which, by its duration, is capable of produc- 
ing, on one to whom it is not idealized by the 
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music, an impression which is not only fati- 
guing, but positively parodistic, he suddenly, 
in spite of the tragic situation, was unable to 
suppress a smile. This smile changed into 
laughter which at last shook the bench, so 
that a friend who accompanied him had to 
whisper in his ear, « But, X , we can go 
away!» « Yés, we can go away,» groaned the 
poet, who at that moment realized the pain- 
ful situation. And in the midst of the act the 
twomen made their way through the parquet. 
May this episode furnish food for thought to 
those in particular who listen to an opera like 
«The Magic Flute » first from a literary, then 
from a musical, point of view! «Yes; but the 
text!» We must get so far in our understand- 
ing of the stage-work, compounded of words 
and tones, that at a certain moment the music 
supplements the words, or vice versa; other- 
wise works like «The Magic Flute» will re- 
main to many a book with seven seals. 

When we compare Mozart and Wagner, the 
truth of the proverb that «extremes meet » 
forces itself upon us. That these two mas- 
ters represent «the extremes» is easily un- 
derstood by any lover of music, but it may 
perhaps be necessary to indicate where they 
«meet.» Truly Weber must be regarded 
as Wagner’s immediate predecessor; but if 
Gluck is named, and not improperly, as the 
man on whose shoulders Wagner stands, then 
we must not forget how much he owes to Mo- 
zart. For the greatness of Mozart lies in the 
fact that his influence in the dramatic part of 
music extends to our time. I have in mind, for 
example, the developed recitative where Mo- 
zart more and more trod paths which it re- 
mained for Wagner to develop in his dialogue 
still further for the modern music-drama. 
Certain recitatives of Donna Anna and Elvira 
in «Don Juan» are the originals after which 
our whole conception of the recitative has 
been modeled. That Wagner also understood 
how to appropriate Mozart directly is, oddly 
enough, proved by a passage in « Lohengrin » 
which, although genuinely Wagnerian in 
coloring, yet in its conception has its musi- 
cal counterpart in « Don Juan.» Compare, for 
instance, in the second act of « Lohengrin,» 
Ortrud’s words, 


Starkt mich im Dienste eurer heil’gen Sache, 
Vernichtet dek abtriinnigen schnéden Wahn!! 


with the close of the first act of « Don Juan,» 
the music to the words of Donna Anna and 
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the chorus, « Bebe, schwarzer Missethater! »? 


1 Strike them with death who profane your altars! 
And strengthen my soul to avenge your wrongs! 
2 « Tremble, wretched evil-doer!» 
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I mention this casually in order to show 
that the messieurs Wagnerites would do wel] 
to whisper softly when they talk about ignor- 
ing Mozart. This ignoring would be too ridic- 
ulous to consider, were it not that so many of 
the best operatic conductors of our time are 
one-sided Wagnerians. How often have | 
heard in Germany perfect performances of 
Wagner’s music-dramas under the direction 
of the same conductors who huddle a Mozart 
opera in a workaday manner! Nay, here and 
there these operas are even intrusted to sec- 
ond-rate conductors, the chief being reserved 
for Wagner. Under such circumstances it is 
asking too much to expect to come away from 
a Mozart performance with an impression cor- 
responding even approximately to the value 
of the opera. It is enough to drive one to 
despair to think that such a state of affairs 
is tolerated—nay, even approved. But what 
a satisfaction it is, too, to be able to mention 
exceptions! As one of the most eminent of 
these I name Arthur Nikisch. To him the 
great is great, whether its name is Wagner 
or Mozart. His masterly interpretations of 
Wagner's « Ring of the Nibelungs,» of « Tris- 
tan,» of the « Meistersinger,» will live in the 
memory of all who were so lucky as to 
reside in Leipsic during the period of his 
conductorship at the opera. But no less as- 
suredly will they remember his performance 
of «Don Juan,» his devoted interpretation and 
careful attention to details, not least in the 
elaborated recitatives. On these occasions 
the house resounded with the same rejoicings 
that one hears after a Wagner opera. May 
the time come soon when at least those mas- 
ters who belong to history will be treated 
with equal justice by their sole representa- 
tives, the musical directors, in whose hands 
their fate is placed! May these gentlemen be 
brought to a realizing sense of their great 
responsibility! If our generation acts as if it 
had outgrown Mozart, we find here the main 
secret of that attitude. If a Wagner opera 
were done as negligently as Mozart’s often 
are, not only musically but scenically, we 
should see strange things; and such things 
we shall see when the inevitable reaction 
sets in. Then Wagner will get what is Wag- 
ner’s, and Mozart what is Mozart’s. Let 
but a more objective and reverential period 
displace the Wagnerian agitators! All art 
that belongs to history should be viewed 
historically. Ail acquisitions of our time, 
such as orchestration, harmony, etc., had 
their counterparts in Mozart’s time. He 
too was once new—so new that his boldness 
aroused a strong opposition among many con- 
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temporary musicians; and Wagner will some 
day be viewed at the same distance, and 
judged historically. Then it will be shown 
how much it means to stand firm like Mozart 
in spite of changing times. It is not diffi- 


cult to stand if one is surrounded by the 
complete sympathy, the full appreciation, of 
the whole young generation—a generation, 
moreover, which has been educated for the 
task of making converts to the master’s 
cause, and not resting until his ideas have 
been impressed on all. 


Va Mozart had no pupils, and he had to leave 
his works to the accidental caprices of pos- 
terity. A new generation found new tasks in 
the sphere of the musical drama. Not alone 
was Mozart neglected: we know, alas! how 
his operas were performed in the Euro- 
pean opera-houses. The scandalous produc- 
tion of «The Magic Flute» in Paris showed 
that Mozart ,had no one to champion his 
cause and his ideals. Mozart’s operas had 
a fate similar to that of the superb Catho- 
lic architectural works of the middle ages, 
which after the Reformation were brutally 
plastered over by the Protestants. Posterity 
did all it could to mar their beauty. 

But, you may ask, whence comes this lack 
of reverence for Mozart in so many talented 
young musicians? Here is the heart of the 
matter. Many of us have in our early youth 
loved—nay, worshiped—Mozart, but after- 
ward we ate of the modern fruit of knowledge, 
an indulgence which, like that in the garden 
of Eden, drove us from our paradise. Some 
of us, luckily, avoided a complete surfeit, and 
found the way back. I frankly confess that 
I too suffered this change: I loved Mozart, 
then for a time lost him, but found him again, 
nevermore to lose him. A modern mu- 
sician can easily find the cause of these 
changes in the attitude of young people 
toward drawing and color. We begin our 
artistic schooling by learning the lines. 
Our teachers exhibit to us the great masters 
of the past, who are unexcelled in this mat- 
ter. We study them, and learn to love and 
imitate them. Modern art is still unknown 
to us, and is, indeed, kept from us as much as 
possible. But when we gain our first peep, 
behold! the vivid, brilliant colors to which 
our time has given the place of honor appeal 
temptingly from every canvas. We are 
intoxicated, completely enthralled, forget 
former ideals, and deliver ourselves over 
unconditionally to the seductions of sense- 
enchanting colors. This is what happened 
to the last generation, and the newest 
of the new composers more than ever find 
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their joy in drowning themselves in the 
color-sea, in which no ideas or forms or lines 
can save them any more, or prevent them 
from sinking deeper and deeper. «Color, 
color, and again color,» seems to be their 
motto. It is true that with great search 
one may still recognize some lines, but sadly 
out of drawing, as a rule. But there are 
signs of an impending change. A small 
minority already feels the craving for pure 
lines so strongly that we may hope before long 
to see it lead to some result. I do not mean 
that the art that is to come will, like a 
Rinaldo, shrink from color as from a se- 
ductive siren who, at the sound of the plain, 
chaste melody of the knights of the cross 
loses all her charms. No; this new art will, 
first of all, preach the gospel of the true joy 
in life, will unite lines and colors in mar- 
riage, and show that it has its roots in all 
the past, that it draws sustenance from old 
as well as from new masters. 

What I have so far written relates, in the 
first place, to Mozart’s dramatic works, al- 
though it may with full justice be applied also 
to his orchestral works. In the complicated 
conditions of our time it is natural to become 
a specialist. Thus we see Wagner concen- 
trating himself entirely on the opera. The 
older school was more comprehensive, and 
it is true of Mozart in particular that his 
greatness as an operatic composer must not 
mislead us into neglecting the other sides 
of his activity. Here we have a new proof 
of Mozart’s universality. In church music, 
chamber music, in the concert-hall, every- 
where, he is equally great. Luckily, in the 
lapse of time Mozart has been less mutilated 
in the concert-hall than in the theater, 
thanks, in the first place, to the worthy 
virtuosi, many of whom were also excellent 
musicians. Under the protection of these 
masters several of the most beautiful piano- 
forte concertos, sonatas, string quartets and 
quintets of Mozart have been able to keep 
their place in the minds of concert-goers as 
revelations of the highest beauty. Yes, even 
in the sphere of the romanza, in which new 
times have produced new masters who opened 
new paths for it, a little song like «The 
Violet » can hold its own victoriously in com- 
parison with Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and 
Brahms. 

Divers composers of our time have at- 
tempted, by subjecting Mozart to a moderniz- 
ing process, to make him more palatable to a 
public jaded by strong spices. A danger- 
ous undertaking! Thus the Russian master 
Tschaikowsky has, with admirable discretion 
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and refined taste, united into an orchestral 
suite, in a modern instrumental garb, a group 
of Mozart’s piano and choral pieces, some of 
them comparatively unfamiliar. The writer 
of this article has himself attempted, by using 
a second piano, to impart to several of Mo- 
zart’s pianoforte sonatas a tonal effect ap- 
pealing to our modern ears; and he wishes 
to add, by way of apology, that he did not 
change a single one of Mozart’s notes, thus 
preserving the respect we owe to the great 
master. It is not my opinion that this was 
an act of necessity; far from it. But pro- 
vided a man does not follow the example of 
Gounod, who transformed a Bach prelude 
into a modern, sentimental, and trivial show 
piece, of which I absolutely disapprove, but 
seeks to preserve the unity of style, there is 
surely no reason for raising an outcry over 
his desire to attempt a modernization as one 
way of showing his admiration for an old 
master. Mozart’s orchestral works, however, 
show us that he has colors fresh enough to 
captivate the ear to-day and probably for 
an immeasurable time to come. From Mo- 
zart’s instrumentation we can still learn 
much as regards clearness and euphony. 
Those who wish to study beauty of tone 
may open Mozart’s scores wherever they 


please, and they will find rich profit. And 
this orchestral tone-beauty has the invalu- 
able property of not being the one es- 


sential. An orchestral score of Mozart’s 
transferred to the piano is not reduced to 
absolute nothingness (like, for example, a 
score of Berlioz and his imitators), for his 
music is of such a nature that it can be de- 
prived of its colors without losing its attrac- 
tiveness. A glance at his three wonderful 
symphonies in E flat major, G minor, and C 
major (this last being called by posterity the 
Jupiter Symphony, because it appears per- 
fect, as if created by a god) proves this 
completely. They show us the master at the 
height of his power. All three were written 
in the summer of 1788—that is, three years 
before his death. It is difficult to decide 
which of these symphonies deserves the most 
admiration. We note at once the great step 
from Haydn’s to Mozart’s treatment of this 
the highest of instrumental forms, and our 
thoughts are involuntarily transferred to the 
young Beethoven, who, without any specially 
noteworthy break, rises from where Mo- 
zart left off to those proud summits which 
none but he was destined to reach. In 
the introduction to the E flat major sym- 
phony, just before the first allegro, we 
come upon harmonic combinations of un- 
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precedented boldness. They are introduced 
in so surprising a way that they will always 
preserve the impression of novelty. The 
minuet of this symphony, as arranged for the 
piano, has made the tour of the world on 
the concert programs of many virtuosi. In 
the G minor symphony Mozart shows himself 
to us in all his grace and sincerity of feeling. 
It is worth noting what astonishing effects 
he gets here by the use of chromatic progres- 
sions. Excepting Bach, who here, as every- 
where, is the fundamental pillar on which 
all modern music rests, no one has under- 
stood as well as Mozart how to use the 
chromatic scale to express the highest effect 
in music. We must go as far as Wagner be- 
fore we find chromatic harmonies used for 
the expression of ardent feeling (Innigkcit). 
In the case of Spohr, who made extensive use 
of them, and who in so many respects fol- 
lowed Mozart, they remain without any deep 
significance. 

In the Jupiter Symphony we are astounded, 
above all, by the playful ease with which the 
greatest problems of art are treated. No one 
who is not initiated suspects in the finale, 
amid the humorous tone gambols, what an 
amazing contrapuntal knowledge and supe- 
riority Mozart manifests. And then this 
ocean of euphony! Mozart’s sense of euphony 
was, indeed, so absolute that it is impossible, 
in all his works, to find a single bar wherein 
it is sacrificed to other considerations. Not 
so with Beethoven, who, indeed, never hesi- 
tated to push aside euphony for the sake of 
reaching higher ends. With him began the 
new era, the motto of which might be ex- 
pressed in the words, «Truth first, then 
beauty.» And here we find Schumann as 
the first who followed in Beethoven’s foot- 
steps. 

Of Mozart’s chamber compositions we 
single out for special admiration the string 
quartet in G minor (note the wonderful 
chromatics of the first theme), the piano- 
forte quintet in E flat major, and the piano- 
forte quartet in G minor. It is a curious fact 
that whenever Mozart conceives a movement 
in G minor he always surpasses himself. In 
the beautiful middle movement of the piano- 
forte quintet it pleased him to introduce the 
motive of Zerlina’s aria in «Don Juan, 
«Wenn du fein fromm bist, will ich dir 
helfen,»! and how bright is this reverie! Of 
his string quartets the so-called six famous 
ones are justly admired. The introduction 
to the C major quartet also contains bold 
chromatic effects, which even liberal mus! 

1 If you are real good I will assist you 
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cians of his time were unable to digest. The 
musical historian Fétis won for himself the 
fame of 


The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome, 


by his foolhardy attempt to change this 
introduction, which he considered « impos- 
sible»: a typical critic, who lies down like 
a wet dog on just the best places! 

Of the pianoforte concertos the one in D 
minor is the most famous and beautiful. I 
should advise, by the way, to use Mozart’s 
original, and not Hummel’s edition, which 


is provided with superfluous ornamentations - 


and other arbitrary changes. A characteris- 
tic illustration of Mozart’s method of work- 
manship may be introduced here. Not long 
ago | saw in Vienna the manuscript of the 
concerto in question. In the finale Mozart 
was in some way or other interrupted in his 
writing. When he again took up his pen he 
did not continue where he had left off. A 
stroke of the pen over the excellent piece, a 
new finale, the one which we all know! No 
laborious search for the lost thread! It seems 
as if Mozart preferred to complete a large 
form in a single large mood. No wonder, 
therefore, that even the most practised eye 
and ear cannot discover the subtlest points 
of connection. The simple large mood and 
the simple large line are, too, most intimately 
allied. We can only wonder at this method 
of workmanship, which it is given to only a 
few of the select to employ. 

In his pianoforte trios Mozart took a sort 
of siesta, if I may so express myself. On the 
other hand, he has often given us his best in 
his sonatas for the violin, and no less in those 
for the pianoforte. Weare amazed at the great 
step from the naiveté of Haydn to the depth 
of thought in Mozart. That he is not always 
equally deep must not surprise us; quite the 
reverse. We read in Mozart’s biography of 
his desperate situation, which compelled him 
to write for the Cherethites andthe Pelethites, 
seldom from an inner impulse. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, | 
shall dwell a moment on Mozart’s swan- 
song, the work which, vital with the spirit 
of eternity, was conceived and born when 
the cold hand of death was already ex- 
tended toward the master; his « Requiem,» 
even in its incompleteness, shows us, as 
perhaps no other work of his does, what 
incalculable treasures he took with him 
to his grave. Which parts of this work are 
Mozart’s, and which not, is a question that 
May now perhaps be considered settled. 
Yet, in face of all the jewels which the 
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«Requiem» contains, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our surprise that the same master 
who could write a «Requiem eternam,» a 
« Rex tremende,» a « Recordare,» a « Confu- 
tatis,» a « Lacrymosa,» whose nobility is be- 
yond all description—that this same master 
could incorporate in the same work a number 
like the «Tuba mirum,» with its more than 
modest beginning, with the really desperate 
obbligato trombone (or bassoon), and its thor- 
oughly worldly pomp. If this is really Mozart, 
only one explanation seems possible—that he 
used a fragment composed in a much earlier 
period in order to save trouble. This number 
seems also to show a strong Italian influence. 

Mozart stands before us like an embodi- 
ment of childish joy in life, amiable benevo- 
lence, and unpretentiousness. He was able to 
conduct his « Magic Flute » in Schickaneder’s 
«board theater» without compromising his 
artistic dignity. Could he look down to us, 
he would surely say: « Ye modern masters, 
why all this commotion? Why clothe your- 
selves with this mail of outward dignity? It 
does nothing for your art; it merely kills 
genuine human feeling, which is the real salt 
of art.» 

Though Mozart was not esteemed at his 
true value while he lived, posterity has placed 
him in its pantheon as one of the greatest 
masters of all times. If, therefore, in discuss- 
ing him and his relation to our time, I have 
intimated that he is not yet esteemed as he 
ought to be, I repeat that my remarks are 
aimed only at that class of modern musicians 
who have both the power and the capacity to 
produce his greatest works in a superior style 
in the theaters, and who nevertheless do not 
doit. Beethoven is more fortunately situated. 
The trinity, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, has 
been placed by the new romantic school as 
an article of faith in its catechism. But this 
leaves Mozart short of his deserts, and a con- 
siderable time will probably elapse before 
neoromanticism will resolve to adopt Mozart 
into its alphabet. The young band of neoro- 
manticists reminds me, in its blind one-sided- 
ness, of Andersen’s fairy-tale «The Snow 
Queen,» in which we are told of a magic mirror 
with which a flock of demons flew through the 
air. Up there they indulged in all sorts of 
pranks, and finally, in their wantonness, let the 
mirror drop to the earth, where it broke into 
a million fragments. One of these pieces 
flew into the eye of a good little boy, and re- 
sulted in his seeing everything distorted, not 
only with his bodily, but with his mind’s eye. 
The beautiful seemed to him ugly, the great 
small, while his healthy senses were disor- 
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dered by precocious knowledge, finicalness, 
and a hypercritical spirit. One might almost 
fancy that many of our influential young 
musicians have a piece of that magic mirror 
in their eyes, which prevents them from see- 


ON 
BY JOHN 





FTER one has passed the middle 
period of life, or even long be- 
fore that, it is interesting to 
note what books he spontane- 
ously recurs to and re-reads. 
Do his old favorites retain 
anything of their first fresh- 
ness and stimulus for him, or 

¢ have they become stale and 

dead, or completely out- 
grown? On taking down for the third or 
fourth time a favorite author the present 
winter, I said to myself, « There is no test of 

a book like that: can we, and do we, go back 

to it?» If not, is it at all probable that 

future generations will go back to it? One’s 
own experience may be looked upon as the 
experience of the race in miniature. If one 
cannot return to an author again and again, 
is it not pretty good evidence that his work 
has not the keeping qualities? One brings a 
different self, a different experience, to each 
re-reading, and thus in a measure brings the 
test of time and humanity. Yet there is al- 
ways some difficulty in going back. It is 
difficult to go back, after some years, to live 
in a place from which one has once flitted. 

Somehow things look stale to us. Is it our 

dead selves that we encounter at every turn? 

Even the old homestead has a certain empty, 

pathetic, forlorn look. In the journey of life 

there is always more or less pain in going 
back; and I suppose it is partly because in 
every place in which we have lived we have 
had pain, and partly because there is some 
innate dislike in us to going back; the watch- 
word of the soul is onward. If the book has 
given us pain, we cannot return to it; andour 
second or third cr fourth pleasure in it will be 
in proportion tothe depth and genuineness of 
our first. If our pleasure was in the novelty 
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ing the beauty of Mozart in its full light. 
May their fate, then, be like that boy’s! A 
lucky accident removed the fragment. The 
precocious goblin disappeared, and the child 
spirit again took up its abode in his soul. 


THE RE-READING OF BOOKS. 
BURROUGHS. 


or strangeness or unexpectedness of the 
thing, it will not return, or only in small 
measure. Stories of exciting plots, I find, one 
can seldom re-read. One can go back to the 
«Vicar of Wakefield»; but can he read a 
second time «The Woman in White»? In 
such books there can be only one first time. 
Pluck out the heart of a mystery once, and 
it never grows again. Curiosity and astonish- 
ment make a poor foundation to build upon. 
The boy tires of his jumping-jack much 
sooner than of his top or ball. Only the 
normal, the sane, the simple, have the gift 
of long life; the strained, the intemperate, 
the violent, shall not live out half their days. 
We never outgrow our pleasure in simple, 
common things; if we do, so much the worse 
for us; and I think it will be found that those 
books to which we return and that stand the 
test of time have just this quality of simple, 
universal, every-day objects and experiences, 
with, of course, some glint of that light that 
never was on sea or land—the light of the 
spirit. How many times does a reading man 
return to Montaigne, not to make a dead set 
at him, but to dip into him here and there, 
as one takes a cup of water from the spring! 
Human nature is essentially the same in all 
ages; and Montaigne put so much of his 
genuine, unaffected self into his pages, and 
put it with such vivacity of style, that all 
men find their own in his book; it is forever 
modern. We return to Bacon for a differ- 
ent reason—the breadth and excellence of 
his wisdom, and his masterly phrases. The 
excellent is always modern; only, what is 
excellent? 

A man of my own tastes re-reads Gilbert 
White two or three times, and dips into him 
many times more. It is easy to see why such 
a book lasts. So much writing there is that 
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is like half-live coals buried in ashes; but 
here there are no ashes, no dead verbiage at 
all; we are in immediate contact with a live, 
simple, unaffected mind and personality. But 
this general description applies to all books 
that last; they all have at least one quality 
in common—living reality. What is special 
to White is his fine, scholarly style, busied 
with the common, homely things of every- 
day country life. The facts are just enough 
heightened and related to the life of this 
man to make them of perennial interest. 

We probably go back to books from two 
motives: one, because we want to recover 
some past mood or experience to which the 
book may be the key; and one, from the 
perennial sources of pleasure and profit 
which a good book holds, or association and 
inspiration. 

| suppose it was with some such motives 
as these that I recently opened the « Auto- 
crat» after the pages had been closed to me 
forover aquarter of a century. To recover as 
far as possible the spirit of the old days, I got 
out the identical numbers of the « Atlantic» 
in which I had first read those sparkling sen- 
tences. Life to me had the freshness and 
buoyancy of the morning hours in those first 
years of the great Boston magazine. I recall 
how impatiently I waited for each number to 
appear, and how, on one occasion at least, I 
ran all the way home from the post-office 
with the new issue in my hand, so eager was I 
to be alone with itin my room. I remember, 
too, how I resented the criticism of a school- 
mate, then at Harvard College, who said that 
Holmes was not the great writer I fancied 
him to be, but only a Boston great writer. 

Well, I found places in the « Autocrat» 
that would not bear much pressure—thin 
places where a lively rhetoric alone carried 
the mind over. And I found much that was 
sound and solid, that would not give way be- 
neath one under any pressure he could bring. 

When Dr. Holmes got hold of a real idea, 
as he often did, he could exploit it in as tak- 
ing a way as any man who has lived; but 
frequently, I think, he got hold of sham or 
counterfeit ideas; and these, with all his 
skill in managing them, will not stand the 
pressure of time. (His classing poems with 
meerschaum pipes, as two things that im- 
prove with use, is an instance of what I 
mean by his sham ideas.) 

As a writer Dr. Holmes always reminded 
me of certain of our bird songsters, like the 
brown thrasher or the cat-bird, whose per- 
formance always seems to imply a spectator 
and to challenge his admiration. The viva- 
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cious doctor always seemed to write with 
his eye upon his reader, and to calculate in 
advance upon his surprise and pleasure. If 
the world finally neglects his work, it will 
probably be because it lacks the deep se- 
riousness of the enduring productions. 

Yet this test of re-reading is, of course, 
only an approximate one. So great an author- 
ity as Hume said it was sufficient-to read 
Cowley over, but that Parnellafter the fiftieth 
reading was as fresh as at the first. Now, for 
my part, I have to go to the encyclopedia to 
find out who Parnell was, but of Cowley even 
desultory readers like myself know some- 
thing. His essays one can not only read, 
but re-read. They make one of the unpre- 
tentious minor books that one can put in his 
pocket and take with him on a walk to the 
woods, and nibble at under a tree or by a 
waterfall. Solitude seems to bring out its 
quality, as it does that of some people. 

In our intellectual experiences there can 
probably be but one first time. We go back 
to an author again and again; yet in all, 
save a few exceptional cases, the pleasure 
of the second or third reading is only 
a lesser degree of the first. On the other 
hand, a favorite piece of music one may hear 
with the same keen delight any number of 
times. It is probably because music is en- 
tirely sensuous. It is the same with per- 
fumes, flavors, colors, etc.: they never lose 
their first freshness to us. But a book or a 
poem we absorb and exhaust more or less— 
that is, as to its intellectual content; and if 
we return to it, it is probably for some charm 
or quality that is to the spirit what music or 
perfume or color is to the senses, or what a 
congenial companion is toour social instincts. 
We shall not go back to a book that does not 
in some way, apart from its mere intellectual 
service, relate itself to our lives. 

Time tries all things, and surely does it 
sift out the false and fugitive in books. Con- 
temporary judgment is usually unreliable. It 
is like trial by jury, the local and accidental 
play so large a part in the verdict. The next 
age, or the next, forms the higher court of 
appeal. In the same way a man’s future self 
corrects or sets aside his verdict of to-day. 
If in later life he reaffirms his first opinion, 
the chances are that time is on his side. 
There is, of course, a sense or a degree in 
which all books that one has once read be- 
come sucked oranges; but some become much 
more so than others. I doubt if many of us 
find books that, like a few people, become 
dearer to us as time passes, and to which we 
always return with increasing interest. And 
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the reason is that one’s mental and spiritual 
outlook is not continually the same, while his 
social and human wants, like his wants of 
food and warmth, do remain the same. One 
in a measure absorbs the book and puts it 
behind him. It is like a place he has visited: 
he has had the view, and until the impres- 
sion is more or less obliterated he does not 
care to repeat it. But one’s friend is always 
a fresh stimulus: he keeps the past alive for 
him (which the book can also do in a mea- 
sure), and he consecrates the present (which 
the book cannot do). Indeed, the sense of 
companionship which one can have in a book 
is but a faint echo or shadow of the compan- 
ionship he has with persons. Yet this sense 
of companionship does adhere to some books 
much more vividly than to others. They are 
our books; they were written for us; they be- 
come a part of our lives, and they do not 
drop away from us with the elapse of time, as 
do others. Different readers have felt ‘this 
way about such writers as Emerson, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, and Whitman; but it may be a 
question how writers who make the intense 
personal appeal that these men make will 
wear. Are they too special and individual 


for future generations to recognize close 
kinship with? Will each age have its own 


doctors and saviors, and go back only for 
lovers and for the touch of nature that makes 
all the world kin? I know not; yet it is ap- 
parent that he who stands upon the common 
ground where all men stand, and by the magic 
of his genius makes poetry and romance out 
of that, has the best chance to endure. Only 
so far as the writers named, or any writers, 
represent states of mind and spirit that are 
likely to return again and again, and not be 
outgrown in the progress of the race, are we 
likely to come back to them, or the future to 
feel an interest in them. A path or a. road 
becomes obsolete when there are no more 
travelers going that way; and an author 
becomes obsolete when there are no more 
readers going his way. 

For my part, I find myself returning again 
and again to the works of the men named, 
but, of course, with the cooled ardor that 
years bring to every man. I feel that I am 
less near the end with Whitman than with 
any of the others; he is the most stimulating 
to my intellect, because he suggests the most 
far-reaching problems. I re-read Wordsworth 
as I walk again along familiar paths that lead 
to the sequestered and the idyllic. I climb 
the Whitman mountain when I want a big 
view, and a wide horizon, and a glimpse of 
the unknown. 
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I think the service most of us get from 
Carlyle is a moral rather than an intellectual 
one. He was to his generation more like 
a much-needed drastic tonic remedy than 
like a simple hygienic regimen; we get the 
virtue of him now in a thousand ways with- 
out re-reading him. Hence there are more 
chances of our outgrowing him than of our 
outgrowing some lesser but more normal 
men. In a measure, I think, this is true of 
Emerson, but not entirely so. Emerson has 
charm; he has illusion; he has the witchery 
of the ideal. He is like the wise doctor whose 
presence, whose reassuring smile, and whose 
cheerful prognosis do more for the patient 
than anything else. We want him to come 
again and again. To re-read his first es- 
says, his «Representative Men,» his « Eng- 
lish Traits,» and many of his poems, is again 
to hear music, to breathe perfume, or to walk 
in a spring twilight when the evening star 
sits enthroned upon the hill. 

One winter night I tried to re-read Carlyle’s 
« Past and Present» and certain of his « Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets »; but I found I could not, 
and thanked my stars that I did not have to. 
It was like riding a spirited but bony horse 
bareback. There was tremendous go in the 
beast; but oh, the bruises from those knotty 
and knuckle-like sentences! But the «Life 
of Sterling » I have found I can re-read with 
delight; it has a noble music. Certain of the 
essays, also, like the ones on Scott, Burns, 
and Johnson, have a perennial quality. Parts 
of «Frederick» I mean to read again, and the 
« Reminiscences.» I have re-read «Sartor,» 
but it was a task, hardly a pleasure. Nearly 
four fifths of the book, I should say, is chaff; 
but the other fifth is real wheat, if you are 
not choked in getting it. Yet I have just read 
the story of an educated tramp who carried 
the book in his blanket thousands of miles, 
and knew it nearly by heart. Carlyle wrote 
as he talked; his « Latter-Day Pamphlets » are 
harangues that it would have been a delight 
to hear, but in the printed page we miss the 
guiding tone and emphasis, and above all do 
we miss the laugh that mollified the bitter 
words. One can stand, or even welcome, in 
life what may be intolerable in print; put the 
same thing in a book, and it is the pudding 
without the sauce, and cold at that. The col- 
loquial style is good, or the best, if perfectly 
easy and simple. In reading aloud, we teach 
our children to read as they speak, and thus 
make the words their own. The same thing 
holds in writing: the less formal, the less 
written, the sentences are, or the more they 
are like familiar speech, the more genuine 
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and real the writing seems, the more it be- 
comes one’s own; but when the form and 
manner of spoken sentences are very pro- 
nounced, they become tiresome when trans- 
ferred to print. Carlyle will doubtless hold 
his place in English literature, but he is ter- 
ribly handicapped in some of his books by his 
crabbed, raw-boned style. 

What reading man does not re-read Bos- 
well’s «Johnson» two or three times in the 
course of his life? The charm of this is that. 
it is so much like the spoken word, and so 
filled with the presence of the living man. 
Another volume of a similar kind, which I 
have read three times and dipped into. any 
number of times, is Eckermann’s « Conversa- 
tions with Goethe.» It is a pregnant book; 
in fact, I know no such armory of critical 
wisdom anywhere else as this book contains. 
Its human interest may not be equal to Bos- 
well, though I find this very great; but as an 
intellectual excitant it is vastly superior. 
It is a profitable experience for one who read 
Dickens forty years ago to try to read him 
now. Last winter I forced myself through 
the «Tale of Two Cities» It was a sheer 
dead pull from start to finish. It all seemed 
so insincere, such a transparent make-be- 
lieve, a mere piece of acting. My sympathies 
were hardly once touched. I was not insen- 
sible to the marvelous genius displayed in the 
story, but it left me cold and unmoved. A 
feeling of unreality haunted me on every 
page. The fault may have been my own. I 
give myself reluctantly to a novel, yet I love 
to be entirely mastered by one. But my poor 
success with this one, of course, makes me 
think that Dickens’s hold upon the future 
is not at all secure. A man of wonderful 
talents, but of no deep seriousness; a match- 
less mimic through and through, and noth- 
ingelse. But lam bound to add that my boy, 
a youth of eighteen, reads his books with 
great enthusiasm. 

Natural, irrepressible humor is always wel- 
come; but the humor of the grotesque, the 
exaggerated, the distorted, is like a fashion 
in dress: it has its day. How surely we tire 
of the loud, the too pronounced, the merely 
peculiar, whether it be in carpets and wall- 
papers, or in books and art! The common, 
the average, the universal, quickened with a 
new spirit, inbued with a vernal freshness— 
that is the stuff of enduring works. 

One often wonders what is the secret of 
the vitality of such a book as Dana’s « Two 
Years Before the Mast.» Each succeeding 
generation reads it with the same pleasure. 
I can myself re-read it every ten or a dozen 
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years. Parkman’s «Oregon Trail» has much 
of the same perennial charm. I am just now 
reading a book— «The Western Avernus,» by 
Morley Roberts—that has a good deal of the 
same quality. There is nothing factitious or 
put on in these books—certainly not in the 
two former; one does not feel quite so sure 
about the latter. 

How far perfect seriousness and good 
faith do carry in literature! Why should they 
not count for just as much here as in life? 
They count in anything. The least bit of act- 
ing and pretense, and the words ring false. 
The effort of the writer in books like « Two 
Years Before the Mast» is always entirely 
serious and truthful; his eye is single; he has 
no vanities to display before the reader. Com- 
pare this book with such a record as Steven- 
son’s «Inland Voyage» or his « Travels with 
a Donkey.» Here the effort is mainly literary, 
and we get the stimulus of words rather than 
of things; we are one remove more from 
reality. 

General Grant’s « Memoirs,» I think, are 
likely to last, because of their deep serious- 
ness and good faith. The effort here is not 
a literary one, but a real one. The writer is 
not occupied with his manner, but with his 
matter. Had Grant had any literary vanity 
or ambition, is it at all probable that his 
narrative would cleave to us as it does? The 
near presence of death would probably kill 
a man’s vanity, if he had any; but Grant 
never had any. 

I have always felt that Tennyson’s famous 
poem «Crossing the Bar » did not ring quite 
true, because it was not conceived in a spirit 
serious enough for the occasion. The poetic 
effort is too obvious; the pride of the verse 
is too noticeable; it bedecks itself with pretty 
fancies. The last solemn strain of Whitman, 
wherein he welcomes death as the right hand 
of God, strikes a far deeper chord, I think. 
As in the biblical writers, the literary effort 
is entirely lost in the religious faith and 
fervor. We do not want a thing too much 
written; in fact, we do not want it written 
at all, but spoken directly from the heart. It 
is in this respect that I think Wordsworth’s 
poetry, at its best, is better than Tennyson’s. 
It is more inevitable; it wrote itself; the 
poetic intention is not so obvious; the art of 
the singer is more completely effaced by his 
inspiration. 

There are probably few readers of the 
critical literature of the times who do not 
recur again and again to Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism, not only for the charm of the 
style, but for the currents of vital thought 
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which it holds. One may not always agree 
with him, but for that very reason he will go 
back to see how it is possible to differ from 
a man who sees so clearly and feels so justly. 
Of course, Arnold’s view is not final, anymore 
than is that of any other man; but it is al- 
ways fit, and challenges your common sense. 
After the muddle and puddle of most literary 
criticism, the reader of Arnold feels like a 
traveler who has got out of the confusion 
of brush and bog into clean and clear open 
spaces, where the ground is firm, and where 
he can see his course. « Where trees grow 
biggest,» says Emerson, «the huntsman finds 
the easiest way»; and for a similar reason 
the way is always easy and inviting through 
Arnold’s pages. 

But his theolegical criticism has less 
charm; and, for my part, I doubt if it will 
survive. I once seriously tried to re-read his 
« Literature and Dogma,» but stuck before 
I had got half-way through it. I suppose I 
found too much dogma in it. Arnold makes 
a dogma out of what he calls the « method 
and secret of Jesus,» his «method of inward- 
ness» and « secret of self-renunciation»; and 
iterates and reiterates these phrases till one 
never wants to hear them again. His beset- 
ting sin of giving a quasi-scientific value to 
certain literary terms here has free rein, and 
one finds only a new kind of inflexibility in 
place of the one he condemns. Sir Thomas 
Browne directed a free play of mind upon the 
old dogmas, and the result was the « Reli- 
gio Medici,» a work which each generation 
treasures and re-reads, not because of the 
dogma, but because of the literature; it is a 
rare specimen of vital, flexible, imaginative 
writing. It is full of soul, like Emerson’s 
« Divinity School Address,» which sought to 
dissolve certain of the old dogmas. In both 
these authors we are made free as the spirit 
makes free; but in Arnold’s criticism we are 
made free only as a liberal Anglicanism 
makes free, which is not much. 

The books that we do not like to part with 
after we have read them, that we like to 
keep near us, —like Amiel’s «Journal,» say, — 
are probably the books that our ehildren’s 
children will like to have around. A Western 
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woman once paid an Eastern author this rare 
compliment. «Most of the new books,» she 
said, « we see at the public library; but your 
books we always buy, because we like to have 
them in the house.» Probably it is the per- 
sonal element in a book—the quality of the 
writer—that alone endears it to us. If we 
could not love the man, is it probable that 
we can love his book? ; 

Of our New England poets, I find myself 
taking down Emerson oftener than any 
other; then Bryant; occasionally Longfellow 
for a few poems; then Whittier for «The 
Playmate» or «Snow-Bound »; and least of 
all, Lowell. Iam not so vain as to think that 
the measure of my appreciation of these 
poets is the measure of their merit; but as 
this writing is so largely autobiographical, | 
must keep to the facts. As the pathos and 
solemnity of life deepens with time, I think 
one finds only stray poems, or parts of poems, 
in the New England anthology that ade- 
quately voice it; and these he finds in Emer- 
son more plentifully than anywhere else, 
though in certain of Longfellow’s sonnets 
there is adequacy also. This one, on «Sumner,» 


River, that stealest with such silent pace 


easily fixed itself in my mind. 

I think we go back to books not so much 
for the amount of pleasure we have had in 
them, as the kind of pleasure. There is a 
pleasure both in books and in life that is in- 
consistent with health and wholeness, and 
there is a pleasure that is consistent with 
these things. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion makes us cleave to the latter. I do not 
think we go back to the exciting books— they 
donot usually leave a good taste in the mouth; 
neither to the dull books, which leave no taste 
at all in the mouth; but to the quiet, mildly 
tonic and stimulating books—books that 
have the virtues of sanity and good nature, 
and that keep faith with us. 

At any rate, an enduring fame is of slow 
growth. The man of the moment is rarely 
the man of the eternities. If your name is 
upon all men’s tongues to-day, some other 
name is likely to be there to-morrow. 





GILBERT STUART'S 


PORTRAITS 


OF WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH BEALE BORDLEY (MRS. JAMES GIBSON). 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


(SEE THE FRONTISPIECE.) 


«  TUART was preéminent as a colorist, and 

.) his place, judged by the highest canons 
of art, is unquestionably among the few rec- 
ognized masters of portraiture.» 

If any reason were needed, beyond the fo- 
rum of our own judgment, for the presenta- 
tion to the public of a series of reproductions, 
in the best manner of the wood-engraver’s art, 
of some of the choicest examples of the Ameri- 
can master’swork, it could be found in thisquo- 
tation from the « Encyclopedia Britannica.» 

Coming, as it does, from the other side of 
the ocean, it is entitled to the greater weight 
as being unbiased by national prejudice. But 
as the contentious spirit is always rife, es- 
pecially in the realm of art, where all are 
self-constituted critics, the gauntlet may be 
thrown down, challenging Stuart’s right to 
consideration as the foremost of American 
painters, knowing, as we do, that he was 
born before our allegiance was thrown off, 
and that his schooling and first practice in 
art were both had in the mother-country. 

His English work shows plainly the in- 
fluence of his English contemporaries, and 
might easily be mistaken, as it has been, 
for the work of Romney or of Gainsborough; 
but his American work—almost the very first 
he did after his return—proclaims the viril- 
ity and robustness of his independence. The 
rich coloring, so marked in his best portraits 
painted here, replaces the tender pearly 
grays so predominant in his chief work 
done there. The delicate precision of his early 
brush gives way to the masterful freedom 
of his later one. His English portraits might 
have been limned by Romney or by Gains- 
borough; but his American ones could have 
heen painted only by Gilbert Stuart. 

Stuart is undeniably most original and at 
his best in his strong masculine portraits; 
but there are refinement and tenderness 
in his treatment of women that reveal the 
subtile genius of the master quite as well. 
He is so much the better known as a painter 
of men, that to many it will be a surprise to 
find how beautifully he delineated women; 
and the picture selected to introduce the 
present series is of especial value in connec- 
tion with the view of his art expressed, for 


it has within itself his English and American « 


qualities rarely combined. 


Elizabeth Beale Bordley was born in 
Annapolis, Maryland, October 17, 1777. She 
was a daughter of John Beale Bordley, 
one of Washington’s agricultural correspon- 
dents; and when a girl of thirteen accom- 
panied her family to Philadelphia, where 
she formed a close friendship with Eleanor 
Custis; and there is a tradition that the two 
friends had their portraits painted by Stuart 
for each other, and subsequently exchanged 
them, each taking her own. At the age of 
forty she was wedded to James Gibson, a 
distinguished lawyer, and died in Philadel- 
phia at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

Her portrait by Stuart, reproduced, is 
one of the most attractive examples of that 
painter’s refined manner, the delicacy of the 
modeling being, as in all of Stuart’s work, of 
that quality which does not freely lend itself 
to the wood-engraver’s art. He painted ab- 
solutely without lines,— «there are no lines 
in nature,» was his aphorism,—his work be- 
ing painted in with a full brush from the 
beginning, so that, as in nature, one form is 
lost in another, or rather they are impercept- 
ibly blended together. 

No better opportunity can be found for the 
study of Stuart’s art than is afforded by the 
collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, at Philadelphia, where can be 
found sixteen examples from his easel, in- 
cluding the portrait of Miss Bordley. This 
group is undoubtedly the best representa- 
tion of Stuart’s work in any gallery. Stuart 
painted in Philadelphia from 1795 to 1805, 
when he was in the fullness of his powers; and 
the portrait reproduced was painted, doubt- 
less, early in the decade, when the subject 
was about budding into womanhood. Its 
simplicity is one of its greatest charms— 
simple in pose, in habit, and in treatment. 
The sheer white muslin of the dress is re- 
lieved only by the blue ribbon which gathers 
it around the waist, and by the brown hair, 
lightly powdered in front, falling over the 
neck and shoulder. The bloom of youth and 
health is upon the cheek, and the silvery 
shadows are as warm as though they were of 
gold. Even the stone pillar and the distant 
landscape glow in unison with the painter’s 
scheme, and show what a consummate artist 
was Gilbert Stuart. 
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The Sultan Speaks. 


HE fact that severe criticism of the Ottoman govern- 

ment has appeared in THE CENTURY, in connection 
with the Armenian massacres and other matters, does 
not make it less, but more, desirable that place should 
be given to the highly interesting deprecatory state- 
ments by the Sultan himself, printed in this number of 
THE CENTURY, in connection with the article by the 
Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately Minister of the United States 
to Turkey. 

There is significance in the fact that, in granting this 
interview, it was the deliberate intention of the Sultan 
to appeal, in a friendly spirit, to the public opinion of 
America in answer to popular attacks upon the Turkish 
government. 

But this is not the first time that THe CENTURY has 
been able to lay before its readers the reply of an 
autocratic Old-World government to printed criticism. 
This magazine having published articles reflecting upon 
Russian treatment of political suspects and offenders, 
as well as Russian treatment of the Jews, a member of 
the Russian diplomatic corps was permitted to make 
brief reply in THE CenTuRY for February, 1893, in an 
article entitled, « A Voice for Russia.» While this was, 
of course, not an « official » document, it was an officially 
permitted statement which might be described, in the 
phraseology of diplomacy, as officieuzx. 

But the utterance of the Sultan has even more im- 
portance, as coming directly from the supreme author- 
ity in an empire. It is interesting not only in its 
political bearings, but also, with Mr. Terrell’s accom- 
panying remarks, as throwing light upon the person- 
ality, upon the psychology, of a ruler who is now playing 
a part in the very foreground of the world’s theater 
of great events. 

Tennyson. 

Fortunate in life and in death, Alfred Tennyson is for- 
tunate again in the volumes dedicated by filial devotion 
to his lofty and undimmed memory. These volumes are 
not only worthy in their contents, but in their reticence. 
Doubtless a sharper interest might have been given by 
the retention of some of those momentary judgments on 
the part of the subject of a memoir, or of his corre- 
spondents, the record of which pleases the cynical and 
leaves a rankling pain in the hearts of survivors or sur- 
viving friends; but the good feeling and good judg- 
ment of the son, and of the friends who have been 
consulted, have resulted in a dignified and satisfactory 
memorial to the laureate—one which can work injury 
to none, which lifts no veil of too sacred privacy, and 
which, with his printed books, completes the picture of 
a noble mind. 

This « Memoir »! is the history of the mind of an artist 
—an artist pure and simple. The intensest pleasure in 
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the reading of such a book must be for those who really 
love poetry, and especially for those who care something 
for the method of its making. One could imagine how 
Tennyson himself might have devoured such a book, were 
it written of another. 

It is no surprise to find how soon the poet felt that 
verse was to be his employment; that when a boy he 
would «reel off hundreds of lines»; that at eight he 
«covered two sides of a slate with Thomsonian blank 
verse in praise of flowers »; that at fourteen and fifteen 
he wrote poems and plays of promise; that «from 
his earliest years he felt that he was a poet, and 
earnestly trained himself to be worthy of his vocation.» 

To the man of letters hundreds of details are of lively 
interest—the new proofs of the author’s sense of color 
in nature; of his interest in and grasp of scientific 
phenomena; of his delight in verbal music; as well as 
his carefully preserved comments on poets, old and new, 
and on the art of verse. To all readers there is a lesson 
in these details—a lesson of professional devotion to all 
workers, in whatever work under the sun. 

The suggestion of personal charm is here; of a nature 
capable of great and loyal love. There was at times a 
« gruffness » of manner in the poet, which is little more 
than hinted at in these volumes; but as that was a 
superficial trait, the records of deep-hearted comrade- 
ship and family affection give for us the profound and 
permanent traits. 

« An artist pure and simple,» we say; yet the great 
impression made by this book is that of a nature 
magnificently dowered with expression; of a career held 
steady to artistic aims; but also of an artist to whom 
this expression was a sacred power, given not only for 
the pleasure, but for the ennobling of humanity. Here 
was a creator of beauty not only for the pure delight in 
beauty, no utilities being permitted to impair the form; 
but the beauty was by no means to carry impairment 
with it to the soul of the recipient; and all the better 
if, indeed, the beauty had the highest uses, the most 
noble inspirations, for mankind. 

How well we can now see that Tennyson’s life was a 
line of his own clear and exquisitll verse; for in every 
way a man can—in his attitude toward his art, as to all 
else—he exemplified 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 


He was «born well,» and in a family remarkable for 
refinement; his own heredity and associations helped 
him to a pure life: yet there was no lack of fire. There 
was plenty to «control»; but he fed in himself the 
passion for purity and the things of the spirit. 

Tennyson had not only a true poet’s respect for his 
art, and an unusual sense of responsibility, of consecra- 


1 «Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir,” by his Son. 
London, Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.); New York, The ac- 
millan Co. 
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tion, and of service to humanity at large, but he had a 
keen sense of the nation. The great poet was a good 
citizen, a genuine patriot: interested in the large poli- 
tics of the day; deeply interested in the men who were 
fighting for the nation in field or forum. His relations 
with the Queen were as self-respectful as they were 
heart-loyal, and deeply creditable to both. Not the least 
charming part of the book is the correspondence with 
his good neighbor on the Isle of Wight, Victoria of Os- 
borne. He was no perfunctory laureate: his noblest 
patriotic poem, it now appears, was written with en- 
tire spontaneity and out of admiration for the great 
duke. 

Much of all this we knew from the rich artistic utter- 
ance of a long lifetime. But by means of this delightful 
«Memoir» our knowledge is fuller and more accurate. 
The poet’s son—Hallam, Lord Tennyson—has done his 
duty in a way which should be an example; and many 
choice spirits among Tennyson’s closest friends have 
added their recollections and impressions with generous 
and loving hands. Such a book is a new and priceless 
gift from the spirit of one of the loveliest and purest 
poets who have set human speech to immortal music. 


We have spoken of Tennyson’s good fortune in his 
nativity and in his associations. In the papers in the 
November and December CENTURY, by Mr. V. C. Scott 
O'Connor, there is given a fuller account than we have 
elsewhere seen of the immediate family of Tennyson, 
whose members were men and women of exceptional 
character and charm. In the December instalment will 
be found appreciative mention of her who, it is now 
more clearly understood, was the strongest and best 
influence of his life, his most valued critic, his highest 
inspiration. 

Mr. O’Connor’s papers, which, by the kind permission 
of the son, describe the home and the home life of the 
poet at Freshwater, will be found to constitute a val- 
uable supplement to the « Memoir.» 


Some Good Literary Advice. 


THE letters of Dr. Holmes printed in the October CEN- 
TURY, and the just-published « Memoir» of Tennyson, 
each have some very kind and wise words to amateur 
makers of verse, of whom the number seems to increase 
rather than diminish in our day. 

It is the opinion of some critics that the more persons 
there are who can write fairly good poetry, the fewer 
there are who can write excellent verse; and that in our 
day the democratic tendencies lower while extending 
literary production. However this may be, there is in 
our time a surprising number of men and women of cul- 
ture who can occasionally produce poems that have not 
only feeling, but a certain amount of art; while there is 
a still greater number who are constantly « indulging in 
verse,» as it is suggestively called, without ever get- 
ting above the level of the amateur. 

Dr. Holmes, in his books, has said some very clever 
and kind things about these ineffectual poetizers. In 
his letter to a New Orleans friend he says one thing 
that, if taken to heart by the amateur verse-maker, 
would save him from many a conspicuous error. He 
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states it as an axiom that the more personal and inti- 
mate the feelings which a poet reveals, the higher the 
art required to justify their exposure. 

It seems that although Tennyson was much tried by 
the patter of uninspired verse that showered upon him, 
nevertheless he sometimes took the trouble to say kind 
and useful words to the amateur. Here is his letter to 
an old Sheffield blacksmith: 


I should have a heart harder than your anvil if I were 
not deeply interested by what you tell me. I thank you 
for your pretty verses. The spirit which inspires them 
should give the lesson of cheerful resignation and thank- 
fulness and faith to all. 

Being able to do this by writing such verses, you will 
always have work of the noblest and best to do. 

Accept from me my best wishes, and believe me 

Truly yours, TENNYSON. 


But his touching and wise letter to a workingman who 
asked him whether he should adopt poetry as a profes- 
sion is of such wide application that a part of it might 
be kept as a circular by other men of letters for use 
on like occasion. The correspondence is a typical epi- 
sode and shows the great heart of the poet: 


I write in compliance with your request, tho’ I fear 
that I can say little to comfort you. Believe me, how- 
ever, that I am grieved for your loneliness and your 
sorrow. 

Let me hope that you, having, as I think, found the 
God of Love, will feel day by day less lonely among 
your fellow-men ; for, loving God, you cannot but grow 
in love towards them, and so forget yourself in them, 
since love begets love. 

As to your poem, it is so much the habit of the age to 
try and express thought and feeling in verse, each one 
for himself, that there are not, I suspect, many listeners 
(for such work as yours), and therefore poetry is not 
generally profitable in a money point of view. By all 
means write, if you find solace in verse; but do not be 
in a hurry to publish. Poetry should be the flower and 
fruit of a man’s life, in whatever stage of it, to be a 
worthy offering to the world. ! 


A Historic Warning. 


THE tragic ending of the royal family of France, so 
graphically described by Miss Bicknell in this number 
of THE CENTURY, contains a warning which ought ever 
to be kept in the attention of a people devoted to the 
forms of elective government. 

It is a warning of greatest import to commonwealths 
that are masters of their own political destinies, because 
in times of social disturbance they are most prone to 
forget that the safety of organized society depends on 
a general deference to its traditions, and is always en- 
dangered by a resort to extra-legal remedies dictated 
by popular clamor. 

Mob rule is always tyrannical and brutal whether ex- 
erted against monarchical forms of restraint or against 
the laws of a republic. Men possessed with a sense of a 
real or fancied grievance come together to offer a « liv- 
ing petition» to the constituted authorities, public or 
private, for «justice» No matter how peaceful the 
original intentions of a « living petition,» the basic idea 
of a multitvde marching upon a center of property or 
law is to back up a demand for benefit or privilege by a 
show of physical force. The threat involved is instinc- 


1 These extracts are made with the permission of the 
publishers. 
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tive to men gathered in numbers for a common purpose, 
whether they go open-handed or armed with weapons; 
and once they are baffled, the impulse to use their con- 
scious power is spontaneous; then, if the torrent of 
human passion is not dissipated by a counter-force 
exerted by the guardians of the law, the mob satisfy 
themselves with vengeance; and after their passion is 
exhausted, law and order resume their ordinary sway on 
the ruins. This is the inevitable course of mob: rule, 
whether the social disease it represents is localized or 
spread through the whole body politic. 

If Louis XVI had been a wise and firm ruler to the 
same extent that he was a brave and conscientious 
man, he might have held the allegiance of France to 
her ancient traditions until the new ideas of human 
rights and citizenship had worked a needed change 
in the state; but his kindly temporizing with « march- 
ing petitions,» and deference to unlawful agitation, 
fostered the wilfulness of mob rule until the new love 
of liberty became a demon of tyranny, and the vision 
of human brotherhood a living torment. The fate of 
the poor king and queen and their helpless children— 
almost the saddest in history—is typical of the extreme 
penalty any community may suffer when its citizens 
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A\]EWS has reached this shut-in corner of the world of 
41‘ the death of an illustrious neighbor and friend of 
mine, Dr. Trumbull of Hartford. He was probably the 
richest man in America in the matter of knowledge— 
knowledge of all values, from copper up to government 
bonds. It seems a great pity that this vast property is 
now lost to the world—that it could not have been left 
to some college, or distributed among deserving paupers, 
of whom we have so many. The increment of it was so 
distributed, and with a free hand, as long as the bil- 
lionaire lived: one may say that of Dr. Trumbull. He 
spent his riches in a princely way upon any that needed 
and applied. That was a great and fine feature of his 
character, and I am moved to say this word about it 
lest it be fergotten or overlooked. He wrote myriads of 
letters to information-seekers all over the world—a 
service of self-sacrifice which made no show, and is all 
the more entitled to praise and remembrance for that 
reason. 

I asked him a question once myself about twenty 
years ago. I remember it yet—vividly. His answer 
exhibited in a striking way his two specialties—the im- 
mensity of his learning, and the generous fashion in 
which he lavished that and his time and labor gratis 
upon the ignorant needy. I was summering somewhere 
away from home, and one day I had a new idea—a 
motif for a drama. I was enchanted with the felicity 
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temporize with mob attempts to right wrongs or inflict 
punishments contrary to law. 

The story of the mobs of the French Revolution has 
a horrible psychological likeness to the record of the 
cruelties of those avenging mobs which have recently 
shocked the better public opinion of America. From 
the French Revolution is often derived the moral of 
the peril to society that lies in justice postponed. Mobs 
and lynchings have sometimes been promoted in America 
by the postponement of justice or the suspicion of its 
postponement, though this does not fully account for 
the great number of American lynchings and the novel 
barbarity of some of them. 

The mainstay of order in a republic must be the gen- 
eral feeling that laws are impartial, and corruption 
does not make them or interfere with their adminis- 
tration. So that in good citizenship, in the extinction 
of bribery, of blackmail, and of political corruption, 
the assurance of justice as between man and man and as 
between the citizen and the government—in these will 
be found the best guaranties of social order; in these, 
—in the regard for law which grows from confidence 
and respect,—and in the firm upholding of the public 
peace by the constituted authorities. 
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of the conception—I might say intoxicated with it. It 
seemed to me that no idea was ever so exquisite, so 
beautiful, so freighted with wonderful possibilities. I 
believed that when I should get it fittingly dressed out 
in the right dramatic clothes it would not only delight 
the world, but astonish it. Then came a stealthy, 
searching, disagreeable little chill: what if the idea 
was not new, after all? Trumbull would know. I wrote 
him some cold, calm, indifferent words out of a heart 
that was sweltering with anxiety, mentioning my 
idea, and asking him in a casual way if it had ever been 
used in a play. His answer covered six pages, written 
in his fine and graceful hand—six pages of titles of 
plays in which the idea had been used, the date of each 
piracy appended, also the country and language in which 
the felony had been committed. The theft of my idea 
had been consummated two hundred and sixty-eight 
times. The latest instance mentioned was English, and 
not yet three years old; the earliest had electrified 
China eight hundred years before Christ. Dr. Trumbull 
added in a foot-note that his list was not complete, since 
it furnished only the modern instances; but that if I 
wished it, he would go back to early times. I do not re- 
member the exact words I said about the early times in 
my answer, but it is not material; they indicated the 
absence of lust in that direction. I did not write the 
play. 

Years ago, as I have been told, a widowed descendant 
of the Audubon family, in desperate need, sold a per- 
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fect copy of Audubon’s «Birds» to a commercially 
minded scholar in America for a hundred dollars. The 
book was worth a thousand in the market. The scholar 
complimented himself upon his shrewd stroke of busi- 
ness. That was not Hammond Trumbull’s style. After 
the war a lady in the far South wrote him that among 
the wreckage of her better days she had a book which 
some one had told her was worth a hundred dollars, and 
had advised her to offer it to him; she added that she 
was very poor, and that if he would buy it at that price, 
it would be a great favor to her. It was Eliot’s Indian 
Bible. Trumbull answered that if it was a perfect copy 
it had an established market value, like a gold coin, and 
was worth a thousand dollars; that if she would send it 
to him he would examine it, and if it proved to be per- 
fect he would sell it to the British Museum and forward 
the money to her. It did prove to be perfect, and she 
got her thousand dollars without delay, and intact. 


. 
WEGGIS, SWITZERLAND. S. L. Clemens. 


Herr Andrée at the Congress of 1895. 


None of the delegates to the Sixth International 
Geographical Congress at London, in August, 1895, 
can have forgotten the interesting, in fact sensational, 
general session when Herr Andrée presented his plan 
for a balloon expedition to the north pole; nor can they 
have failed to retain a vivid impression of the hero of 
that arctic field day, who has since sailed away into the 
unknown ether more courageously than his viking an- 
cestors sailed out into the great ocean. 

Herr Andrée came to London to present his seheme 
to the assembled geographers of all countries, virtually 
unknown to them, or at best considered a visionary, and 
his project chimerical; but before the tall, heroic-look- 
ing Swede had finished reading his carefully written 
English paper the majority of his listeners had to admit 
the feasibility of the plan, and their sympathies were 
all his, captured by Andrée’s interesting personality, his 
force and determination, his courage and enthusiasm. 
They saw a typical fair-haired Swede, keen-eyed, strong- 
jawed, tall beyond the average, broad-shouldered and 
muscular, with an alertness, a spring and positiveness, 
in his movements that proved him the man of daring, 
the one for emergencies. Plainly he was the man who 
could succeed, who knew neither fear nor vacillation, 
who had well considered everything, and who, inspired 
by his great idea, was willing to venture his life to carry 
it out. He did not look like a dreamer, a visionary, an 
enthusiast, with an impracticable, impossible scheme; 
and as he developed his idea and explained it to every 
least detail, his seemed as reasonable as any other at- 
tempt to reach the pole. 

The discussion which followed was the most exciting 
one of the congress, and not even the sharp debate on 
«African day,» between Count Pfeil and Mr. H. M. Stan- 
ley, aroused such interest and brought forth such a de- 
monstration. Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Erasmus Ommaney, 
General Greely, Admiral Markham, Colonel Watson, 
Dr. John Murray, Dr. Neumayer, Mr. Silva White, and 
others of experience and theory, took part in the dis- 
cussion, and there was much criticism, even open ridi- 
cule and denunciation, along with honest, carefully 
weighed doubts and fears. 
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Herr Andrée gave close attention to each speaker, 
making pencil notes the while; and when Sir Clements 
Markham asked him to the platform to answer his 
critics, all nervousness was gone, and he was keyed by 
the occasion to speaking a clearer and more fluent Eng- 
lish than his carefully read paper led one to expect. 
He took up each objection, disposed of it, and crossed 
it off his penciled list, the silence of the audience while 
he spoke, and the rounds of applause that followed his 
telling arguments and retorts, showing how closely he 
held his listeners. 

«If anything happens to my balloon, how will J get 
back?» he asked. « Well, when something happened to 
your ships how did you get back? and you ? » addressing 
his words and his forefinger directly at certain of his 
critics whose arctic experiences had barely fallen short 
of Sir John Franklin’s. «I risk but three lives in my 
(foolhardy attempt, and you risked—how many? A 
ship-load!» And the audience gave emphatic proof of 
appreciation of the points scored by him. 

With a final stroke of his pencil the impassioned 
Andrée crushed the note-paper in his hand, and slowly 
repeating the words, « He hopes I may succeed in try- 
ing to raise the money, and at least make the attempt »; 
he paused a second, and with a vigorous swing of the 
whole arm, added in exultant tones, « Well, I—haf—gott 
—the—money!» 

Then all those sedate and learned geographers, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Dr. Neumayer, and the most venerable 
of them, applauded and cheered until the great hall of 
the Colonial Institute rang; and Sir Clements Markham’s 
face beamed with enjoyment at this dramatic climax, 
and the storming of the congress by the intrepid Swede. 

Herr Andrée had left the stage with the same ener- 
getic tread with which he mounted it, and was on a back 
bench, wiping his brow and taking deep breaths like an 
athlete just come from the stadium, long before the ap- 
plause ceased. He did not manifest any resentment to- 
ward critics or detractors,—not if such opponents pos- 
sessed any polar or aérial experience likely to benefit 
him,—and he cheerfully turned the other ear to anything 
helpful or suggestive that he could obtain from them. 
The audience was not a little amused, after the program 
had turned to quiet paths, to watch the tall Swede tip- 
toe round the hall to the front bench, slip in beside 
Judge Daly, and secure through him an introduction to 
the arctic explorer who had most severely condemned 
the balloon plan, and forthwith engage this polar pessi- 
mist in a long and earnest conversation. 

Herr Andrée was in England for the sake of his polar 
expedition only. He was sought for, but not always 
found, at the many social entertainments that crowded 
the afternoons and evenings of the congress week; and 
he was the most talked about lion in London that 
month, and the most interesting figure of the great 
geographic gathering. Although agreeable in manner 
and conversation, Herr Andrée was a bit chilly and ab- 
sorbed, as very well became one whose thoughts were 
in realms far beyond our ken. 

His balloon of 1896 differed a little from the one first 
described to the Stockholm Academy and the Geographi- 
cal Congress; and the delay of a year in the actual start 
enabled him to make further improvements before the 
huge silk bubble of 1897 was cut loose and sailed away 
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on its incredible journey. Whether he returns at once, 
spends a winter on the ice, as Nansen did, or two win- 
ters, one may as confidently expect to see Herr Andrée 
at the Geographical Congress at Berlin in 1899 as he 
was positive in stating that he would be there. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


Another University in Washington, and How to 
Secure It. 


THE agitation that has been vigorously carried on by the 
Hon. John D. Hoyt during the last few-years has awak- 
ened a great deal of interest in the possibility of estab- 
lishing a national university in Washington. Clear and 
ample statements have been put forth respecting the 
intellectual attractions of the capital. The development 
of the idea from the days of George Washington until 
the present has been carefully studied. A large number 
of persons, more or less engaged in the advancement of 
higher education, have expressed their sentiments with 
more or less emphasis; and a small committee, includ- 
ing several gentlemen of the highest distinction, have 
consented to act as a body of promoters. A bill has 
been drafted, circulated, modified, and presented for the 
consideration of Congress, and it has passed the first 
stages of senatorial legislation. Now comes a halt. 

Three things have been demonstrated by this agita- 
tion. 

First, there is a strong desire, not only among the 
residents of the Federal city, but among the lovers and 
promoters of learning throughout the country, that the 
libraries, collections, instruments, and apparatus be- 
longing to the government should be opened to students, 
not as a favor, nor by exception, nor as a passing en- 
tertainment, but for study and experiment, according 
to suitable regulations, and especially under the guid- 
ance of such able teachers as may be already engaged 
in the service of the government, or may be enlisted 
hereafter for the particular offices of education. So far 
as this there would be a unanimous, or nearly unanimous, 
assent. 

Second, the universities existing in Washington and 
near to it, including those of New England, would re- 
gard with disfavor, and probably with distrust, an effort 
to establish, by congressional action, the University of 
the United States. In some places there would be posi- 
tive opposition. Already the capital has the old Colum- 
bian University, with its liberal charter, its buildings 
and funds, its faculty and alumni; the Georgetown 
University, likewise vigorous; the Catholic University, 
which has sprung with a bound, under the direct 
patronage of the Pope, into a position of great distinc- 
tion and influence; the Methodist University, which is 
not likely to drag, if a strong, wide-spread and popular 
religious denomination can be relied upon; and the 
Howard University, devoted to the interests of the 
colored race. At the distance of an hour’s ride the 
Johns Hopkins University offers the advantages of 
libraries, laboratories, and teachers of renown. What 
will any one of these institutions say, what will be the 
force of their collective opposition, if another aspirant 
is placed in the field? What will Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Yale, and Harvard say when the issue is 
finally made up? What will be the attitude of Ithaca, 
Ann Arbor, Chicago, Evanston, Minneapolis, and other 


Western seats of learning if the bounty of the United 
States draws off their faculties and their students? 

Third, outside of academic circles, as well as inside, 
there is a great distrust of the principle that Congress 
should provide for and direct university education. The 
fears may be foolish. It is easy to laugh at them. Ap- 
prehensions may be pronounced groundless; nevertheless 
it will be difficult to get rid of them. There will be an 
ever-present expectation of political interference, first 
in the governing body, then in the faculty, and finally 
in the subjects and methods of instruction. It is true 
that partizan entanglement may be avoided, but it will 
be difficult indeed to escape the thraldom? 

Is it possible to reconcile these conflicting views? 
Can the natural and wide-spread desire to participate 
in the intellectual resources of the capital be gratified 
without awakening the antagonism of the universities 
already established, and without involving congressional 
control or political interference? 

There is a way—not a way of compromise, but of 
combination. 

The Smithsonian Institution was founded «for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge.» It has an 
admirable, an unblemished record of more than half 
acentury. It is under the patronage of the government, 
but it is managed by a board of regents selected for 
their wisdom, character, and public spirit, and for their 
interest in the progress of literature and science. They 
have never shown any ecclesiastical, partizan, or sec- 
tional bias. They have never encountered the ill will of 
the public. They have received generous gifts from in- 
dividuals. They have administered their funds with 
economy and prudence. They have always been progres- 
sive. Each successive administration has adapted its 
arrangements to the demands of the times. 

The first secretary began the publication of learned 
memoirs which might not otherwise see the light; he 
encouraged the study of American antiquities and 
aborigines; he promoted international exchanges of 
books and journals; he initiated the plan of weather 
observations that has grown into the actual Weather 
Bureau. The second secretary developed two great in- 
stitutions, the United States Fish Commission and the 
National Museum, each the offspring of the Smith- 
sonian. The third secretary has established the Zo0- 
logical Gardens, has carried on fundamental inquiries 
into the nature of light, and has made such important 
researches respecting aérial locomotion that the « fly- 
ing-machine » is already here. 

Now let the Smithsonian take another step forward. 
Let it organize a plan by which the literary and scienti- 
fic institutions of Washington may be associated and 
correlated so far, and so far only, as relates to the in- 
struction and assistance, under proper restrictions, 
of qualified students. If a plan can be set forth upon 
which these institutions are agreed, the funds for its 
support will be forthcoming. Costly buildings are not 
necessary. The current expenses will not be large. The 
same liberality which has hitherto promoted the Smith- 
sonian will certainly be continued. At any rate, an ex- 
periment will not be expensive. 

The outlines of such a plan may now be indicated as 
a basis for further suggestions. To begin with, a head 
of this branch of service must be announced. This may 
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well be the secretary; but if he is already too much oc- 
cupied, let there be an assistant secretary in charge of 
advanced instruction and research. He must be the or- 
ganizing and administrative officer. Next the inventory, 
already published, of the literary and scientific resources 
of Washington must be reéxamined, and the conditions 
on which these resources may be opened must be clearly 
stated. A certain number of teachers must be enlisted 
who will give, for proper consideration, instruction and 
guidance in their specialties. There should be no 
attempt to provide a general or liberal course of edu- 
cation, but only opportunities and encouragement for 
the prosecution of certain specific courses. Conse- 
quently there will be no curriculum, no public examina- 
tions, no degrees. On the other hand, there must be 
abundant opportunities. Any person of either sex, from 
any place, of whatever age, without any questions as to 
his previous academic degree, should be admissible: 
provided, however, that he demonstrate his fitness to 
the satisfaction of the leader in the subject of his pre- 
dilection. Evidence of preparation in one department 
will be totally different from that required in another. 

Of course the objection will be made that this is 
«not a university.» Is it not? What is a university? 
Etymologically and originally, a university was simply 
an association, a society, a corporation. It might be for 
almost any dignified purpose. Gradually the term was 
restricted to a society of scholars. Societas magistrorum 
et discipulorum (the union of masters and pupils) is all 
that is essential to the idea of a university. 

Such a learned society may be developed more readily 
around the Smithsonian Institution, with less friction, 
less expense, less peril, and with the prospect of more 
permanent and wide-spread advantages to the country 
than by a dozen denominational seminaries or one colos- 
sal University of the United States. 

To the special opportunities that the Smithsonian and 


Abbie’s Accounts. 
A MONOLOGUE. 
ScENE: Sitting-room. 

(Curtain rises, discovering Abbie at her desk.) 
Abbie: There is one comfort about being a married 
woman—that is, of course there are more than one—a 
good many; but one especially, I mean. And that is to 
have a right to some of the luxuries of life. Now, a hus- 
band is n’t like an elder sister. Of all creatures that 
tyrannize over their kind, an elder sister is the very 
worst. A husband is rather—well, rather bossy, — Alfred 
says « bossy,» and it’s a real good word,—but then you 
prefer that from them. Besides, one’s husband is a man, 
you know; and one expects men to be a little masterful. 
Alfred is, sometimes, and—I think I like it. It is such 
3 comfort to have some one else to take the responsi- 
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its affiliations could offer, every university, at a distance 
or near by, might be glad to send its most promising 
students for a residence of weeks, months, or years, 
never losing control of them. Many other persons, dis- 
connected with universities, but proficient to a consid- 
erable degree in one study or another, would also 
resort with pleasure and gratitude, and with prospect 
of great advantages, to the rare opportunities which 
Washington affords for study and investigation in his- 
tory, political science, literature, ethnology, anthropo- 
logy, medicine, agriculture, meteorology, geology, 
geodesy, and astronomy. Daniel C. Gilman. 


« Washington Portraits.” 


In my article on « Washington Portraits,» in THE 
CenTurY for February, 1892, I published a reproduc- 
tion of a very elaborate hard-paste porcelain plaque of 
Washington, which I unequivocally ascribed to the Bris- 
tol potter Richard Champion. The owner of the piece— 
Mrs. Kennon—was, however, insistent that she knew 
nothing whatever about it, further than that it came 
from Mount Vernon, which fact was stated in a note. 
During a recent investigation of the unpublished 
letters to Washington in the State Department, I found 
a letter from Champion to Major William Jackson, pri- 
vate secretary to Washington, sending to «the Presi- 
dent of the United States,» when he was on a visit to 
South Carolina in 1791, where Champion then resided, 
this plaque and the one of Franklin mentioned in my 
article, thus confirming the opinion I had formed upon 
an examination of the piece. Champion states the in- 
teresting fact that these plaques were «made from a 
beautiful native porcelain which is to be found in 
America.» Both Champion and Wedgwood experi- 
mented with kaolin from the Cherokee country. 


Charles Henry Hart. 


bility for things, you know. And that reminds me. Al- 
fred said I should keep accounts, now I’m married. 
Where has that account-book gone to, anyway? I ’m 
sure I put it here under this pile of invitations to those 
five-o’clock nuisances—I just hate them! The impudence 
of that Hanson woman—with her teas! She seems to 
think tea is a kind of legal tender! I’ve sent her cards 
for the last six—where in the world is that account- 
book? Oh, I remember; I left it in the pocket of my 
blue serge—or was it my gray cashmere? That old 
cashmere! I meant to leave it at home, but Ellen packed 
itin. It’s worse than the « Colonel’s Opera-cloak.» Let 
me see—it’s in the closet up-stairs. (Starts toward the 
door ; then returns.) No; it isn’t in the cashmere—that 
has n’t any pocket; it was torn out. I remember now; 
I put it in the top drawer of my desk—one of them. 
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(Opens a top drawer.) No. 
Where can the old thing— 
heavens, what a lot of old 
stamps! I had forgotten 
those. Those are for that 
Van _ Blankenstyne _ girl. 
When she gets a billion 
she ’s going to endow a ne- 
gro orphan in the South. He 
must be grown up by this 
time! Let me see; I began 
to collect those stamps in 
eighteen hundred and—I 
don’t know when. It must be 
years and years—long be- 
fore Susie was married, and 
her oldest is—I don’t know 
how old. Too old for dolls, 
anyway, because I know I 
thought of giving her a 
doll for Christmas, and then 
changed to a book. Where | 
is that old book? Probably | 








in the other drawer. (Opens 
the other drawer, and finds 


if : 
8 ih. —— 








it.) Here you are! How good ORAWN BY GEORGE BLADEN FOX. 


the Russia leather smells! 
I like red leather; it ’s so business-like. (Spreads it out 
on the desk.) 

Now where’s the ink? (Looks into the inkstand, and 
turns it upside down, making a face when she finds it 
empty.) 


Never mind. A pencil is just as good—and better if 


I should make mistakes. I wonder if I remember my 
multiplication-table ? Seven times used to be a—horror! 
Seven times seven are forty-nine, and seven times eight 
are fifty. That is n’t right. Fifty-two, I guess. Let me 
see. (Counts on her fingers.) They did n’t use to let me 
count on my fingers at school. I’m glad I ’m married. 
Forty-nine, fifty, fifty-one, fifty-two, three, four, five, six. 
Seven times nine are fifty-six. (Turns to her desk again.) 

Now, what do you put down first? It’s either «debtor» 
or «creditor» to Alfred. He gave me thirty-five dollars 
yesterday morning, all in fives. So, am I his creditor 
or debtor? He gives it to me, you see, so I am his 
debtor for it. Of course. And he ’s my creditor. All 
right; here goes! (Writes for a moment.) 

Now that looks real sweet!—« Alfred Appleby, Credi- 
tor.» And on the other page, « Abbie Appleby, Debtor.» 
But, let me see—where am I to put down what I spent 
it for? I know they use only two pages; I remember 
hearing papa talk about taking a trial balance, and you 
can’t balance three things—unless you ’re a juggler. I 
think I ’ll tear these two pages out. No I won't; it ’s 
only in pencil; I can rub it ont. (Rubs vigorously, and 
then blows off the pages.) 

I don’t wonder papa gets tired over his accounts. It 
must be awful to be a bookkeeper, and get all covered 
with red ink. 

(Looks around, and sees a package.) Goodness! I 
forgot that Chinese silk for the curtains. I must look 
at it before I go on with my accounts. I am tired of 
figuring, anyway. (Opens the package, and spreads out 
the silk.) 


«LET ME SEE.» 


How cheap these silks are nowadays! This was only 
—only forty-five cents a yard, and there ’s enough to 
make a dress. I wonder howI’d look in it? (Drapes 
it around her.) 

There! (Strikes attitudes before the glass.) 1 look like 
a duchess at least. I wonder what duchesses look like, 
anyway? I wish I could travel and see things. It must 
be splendid to be rich—real rich, so that you don’t care 
a bit how much you spend, and don’t have to keep ac- 
counts. Oh, that reminds me—I must go on with my 
account-book. I promised Alfred that I would have it 
ready for him this evening when he came home. But he 
won’t care even if I don’t have it ready. Now, that’s 
the difference. If it were papa, why, I’d just have to be 
ready. What a comfort it is that your husband is n't 
your father! And how absurd it would be to be your own 
grandchild—or something like that! (Goes to desk, and 
takes up the account-book.) 

Why—I thought I had done a—lot! And I rubbed it 
all out. Never mind; a new broom sweeps clean! Oh, I 
remember—it was that debtor and creditor thing that 
stopped me. After all, what difference does it make? 
Alfred does n’t care. I'll just choose one of them, and 
put itdown. (Writes.) «Abbie Appleby, Debtor.» And 
now, on the other side (writes), «Alfred Appleby, 
Creditor.» There. Next I put down what he gave me. 
He gave me—let me see (chewing the end of her pencil) 
—it was $35 before I bought the lace for that trim- 
ming; and it cost $2.99 a yard, and I bought 28 yards. 
My! that’s a puzzler! How did we use to do it at school? 
What a lot papa spent on my school bills!—and much 
good it did me! Let me see—here is the way Miss 
Gumption used to do them (imitating): «If 2§ yards of 
lace cost $2.99 a yard, and if Alfred gave Abbie $35, 
how much did Abbie have to start with?» (Suddenly, 
as she sees through the problem.) Humph! that ’s easy. 
She had $35, of course! After all, an education is worth 
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something! I suppose that is what men call logic. I often. (Scratches out the last entry, and rewrites.) 


think guessing ’s easier. 

Well, the answer is $35; and it goes down under— 
(pause)—under—(then, recklessly) «Creditor.» There! 
Alfred is my creditor for $35. That is plain. (Writes 
it down.) Next comes the lace. Alfred is n’t creditor 
for that, I know. So down it goes. (Writes. Then, after 
a moment of reflection, she speaks abruptly.) How ridicu- 
lous! « Abbie Appleby, debtor, to lace, $2.99 multiplied 
by 22»—but I’m not. I can’t be debtor when I paid for 
them: and the idea of making Alfred creditor for several 
yards of lace, when he does n’t know anything about 
them, is too absurd for any use! 

I sha’n’t change it, anyway. How much does it make? 
Two dollars multiplied by two yards is four—four what ? 
It can’t be done. You can’t multiply yards by dollars, 
I’msure. I remember that much. Why, Miss Gumption 
used to tease us dreadfully about that. She used to say, 
«Two oranges multiplied by four apples makes what?» 
And then the other girls—the ones she did n’t ask— 
would all laugh. And how that ridiculous Susie Brewer 
did giggle! That was all she knew—arithmetic, and 
things like that. She could n’t do a thing with Virgil— 
not a thing! 

But—I must n’t wander so. I wish I knew more about 
accounts. Alfred will think I ’m a perfect ignoramus. 
It’s his own fault. If he wanted somebody to keep ac- 
counts, he ought to have married Susie Brewer; but he 
could n't bear her—he never could. Said she gave him 
the creeps just to look at her frizzes. Still, it’s a good 
thing to be systematic; and that reminds me—I did n’t 
bring my watch. (Rises and searches for it.) I know 
I put it somewhere. (Tries to recollect where.) Ah, I 
know! It fell out of my pocket when I was taking off 
my jacket. It must be on the floor near the bureau. 
(Searches there, and finds it. Picks it up.) I hope it 
isn’t hurt! (Looks at the cover.) No; none of the pearls 
are out. Now, what was it I wanted it for? Oh, yes; 
to wind it. I’m glad it’s a stem-winder. (Tries to wind 
it.) But it won’t move but a click or two. It must be 
wound. (Puts it to her ear.) Yes—why (in a tone of 
great surprise), it’s going! The sweet little thing! I 
guess I must have wound it some time or other. (Opens 
the watch.) But it can’t be so late. (Shakes the watch, 
and puts it to her ear again.) Yes, it’s going. I must 
really hurry, or I sha’n’t have my accounts ready. 

Where was 1? (Examines book.) $2.99 multiplied by 
28 is—I never can do it in the world! Why, it ’s frac- 
tions—and decimals—mixed! (Sighs. Then, after a 
moment, seizes the pencil confidently.) I wonder I did n’t 
think of that before! Of course $2.99 is practically 
the same as three dollars, and 28 is nearly three 
yards; and three times three are nine yards. (Perplexed; 
then her face clears.) What a goose! Dollars, of course! 
—nine dollars; and except for car-fares and the cara- 
mels, that ’s really all I spent. Call it ten dollars. 
(Writes it down.) Then, $35 less $10 is $25, and that’s 
what is called the capital. No, that ’s not the right 
word. (Thinks.) I think the word bookkeepers use is 
«deficit» —but it does n’t sound right. It commences 
with B, I ’m sure. It must be—« bonus»; that ’s it! 
(Writes.) «To bonus, $25.» Now I must see if I have 
that much cash. (Laughs.) Why, how foolish of me! 
That’s the very word; I’ve heard papa say it often and 


There—that ’s better: « To cash, $25.» 

Where ’s my pocket-book? Here. Now let ’s see. 
(Counts her change, stops suddenly, and examines one 
piece of money.) I knew she was a hateful thing—that 
impudent thing at Brady’s! She’s given me a fifty-cent 
piece with a hole in it! What a sly, deceitful thing she 
must be!—and yet they ask people to have sympathy for 
those wretches! No doubt that brazen creature makes 
a good living by passing bad fifty-cent pieces on cus- 
tomers! It’s certainly a wrong thing to do. And how 
can I get rid of it? (Reflects.) Alfred says they take 
all kinds of money at liquor-stores; I suppose they pass 
them off on drunken men. I might give it to Alfred. 
(Stops and laughs.) Well, what amI to do? I can’t put 
that down as « debtor» or «ereditor,» because neither 
Alfred nor I has anything to do with it. And I’m sure I 
can’t put it down to that girl at Brady’s—but I might; I 
can open a sort of account with her: « Brady’s shop-girl, 
debtor, one plugged fifty-cent piece.» And then I should 
have to open an opposite page with « Abbie Appleby, 
creditor, fifty cents—out.» (Bell rings.) Oh, that ’s 
Alfred! I remember I borrowed his latch-key—and I 
have n’t finished my accounts! 

No matter; I ’ve made a good beginning. And he 
won’t blame his little wife—bless him! He did n’t marry 
me because he thought I was a good bookkeeper. I hear 
his step; I ’ll go meet him. The darling! (Zzit.) 


Tudor Jenks. 
The Paradox. 


THERE grows a weed, so gossips tell, 

To wound the hand that lightly plucks; 
But. bind it with a proper spell, 

And poison from the vein it sucks. 
’T was Cupid’s self, that threw the dart, 
Gave me the simple for my smart. 


When storms are high, so seamen tell, 
And billows crumple all the main, 
But dive beneath the angry swell, 
And thou wilt find it calm again. 
Since, Love, thou art a troubled sea, 
My only refuge is in thee. 


A chapman, Holy Writ doth tell, 

Found treasure in the earth concealed; 
But all he had he needs must sell 

Ere he might have the precious field. 
Since thou hast cost me all I own, 
O Love, what riches have I known! 


George Meason Whicher. 


Vaudeville. 


"T 1s said the pitying angels smile at that which makes 
us weep. 
A thought just the reverse of this occurs to me the 
while 
Upon a show of vaudeville my wearied eyes I keep: 
Surely the pitying angels weep at that which makes 


us smile! 
Madeline S. Bridges. 
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To Jessica, Gone Back to the City. 


SENCE fair Jessica hez left us 

Seems ez ef she hed bereft us, 

When she went, o’ half o’ livin’; 

Fer we never knowed she ’d driven 

Into us so much content, 

Till fair Jessica hed went. 
(Knowed a feller once thet cried 
When his yaller dog hed died.) 


We hain’t near ez bright an’ chirky, 

An’ the sun shines blue an’ murky, 

Kind o’ sadly an’ dishearted, 

Like ets sperret hed departed; 

Just ez ef ets joy hed ceased 

Sence fair Jessica ’s gone East. 
(Not but what ets always sober 
Sort o’ weather in October.) 


Then the posies, too, seems human, 
An’ hez all quit o’ their bloomin’; 
An’ the trees they show a pallor 
An’ hev turned a heart-sick yaller, 
Sayin’, « No use livin’ on 
Ef fair Jessica hez gone.» 
(Folks thet knows sez this ez all 
Very common in the fall.) 


Truth ez, I’m a-feelin’ sadly; 
Things ez goin’ kind o’ badly 
Round my heart an’ other vitals 
(Brings on poetry recitals 
0’ my woes ’most ev'ry day) 
Sence fair Jessica ’s away. 
(Kind o’ think thet I will haf ter 
Smoke a leetle less hereafter.) 


But, with fun aside, you know, 
We ’re blamed sorry she must go; 
An’ we hope she ’1l think, maybe, 
"Z well o’ us ez we 0’ she. 


Ellis Parker Butler. 


“All ’at ’s out ’s in free!» 


« HIDE-AN’-SEEK,» ’r « high-spy,»— 
Good old game of long ago. 

Keep your eye peeled like a cat; 
Git caught if you come pokin’ slow. 


Creep behind a locus’-tree, 

’R in the wagon-box; ’r hide 
Under some old burdox clump, 

An’ find a hen’s nest there; ’r slide 


Down the ’tater-hole, an’ rip 

Your new jeans pants, jest made that day— 
Remember once, in ’tater time, 

I got a lickin’ thataway. 


Change coats, maybe,—coats an’ hats, — 
Then scrooch behind the picket fence 
So ’s to show up jest enough 
To fool the baseman; consequence, 


He hollers, «One, two, three fer Tom,» 
When it ’s me; an’ then we yell 


An’ “hoop it up till he gits hot. 
It ’s lots o’ fun, I want to tell. 


Makes my old heart tickle yit 

To think how me an’ John an’ Wall 
Went into the stable once, 

An’ took a board up in the stall, 


An’ crep’ in under in the dark, 
Where nobody could n’t see, 
An’ laid there till Al had to yell, 
« All ’at ’s out ’s in free!» 


Hair as white now as the snow 

’At piles up in an empty nest; 
Don’t do nothin’ any more 

But set out here an’ dream an’ rest; 


An’ purty soon I ll slip away 
To hide fer good where all is still 
Under them big oaks ’at stand 
Knee-deep in ferns on Folin’s Hill. 


An’ when the judgment-day comes by, 
An’ last one they can’t find is me, 

I hope ’at Uncle Gabe ’Il say, 
« All ’at ’s out ’s in free!» 


L. T. Weeks. 


An Irish Love-Song. 


IN the years about twenty 
(When kisses are plenty) 

The love of an Irish lass fell to my fate— 
So winsome and sightly, 
So saucy and sprightly, 


The priest was a prophet that christened her Kate. 


Soft gray of the dawning, 
Bright blue of the morning, 


The sweet of her eye there was nothing to mate; 


A nose like a fairy’s, 
A cheek like a cherry’s, 


And a smile—well, her smile was like—nothing but Kate. 


To see her was passion, 
To love her, the fashion; 
What wonder my heart was unwilling to wait! 
And, daring to love her, 
I soon did discover 
A Katharine masking in mischievous Kate. 


No Katy unruly, 
But Katharine, truly— 

Fond, serious, patient, and even sedate; 
With a glow in her gladness 
That banishes sadness— 

Yet stay! 


Love cannot outlive it, 
Wealth cannot o’ergive it— 
That saucy surrender she made at the gate. 
O Time, be but human, 
Spare the girl in the woman! 
You gave me my Katharine—leave me my Kate! 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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Should I credit the sunshine to Kate? 
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